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PREFACE. 

IT is nearly fifteen years since I was, for the first 
time, enisled to become a frequent and attentive 
visiter in Mr. Coleridge's domestic society. His 
exhibition of intellectual power in living discourse 
struck me at once as unique and transcendent; and 
upon my return home, on the very first evening which 
I spent with him after my boyhood, I committed to 
writing, as weU as I could, the principal topics of his 
conversation in his own words. I had no sd;tled 
design at that time of continuing the work, but 
simply made the note in something like a spirit of 
vexation that such a strain of music as I had just 
heard, should not last for ever. What I did once, I 
was easily induced by the same feeling to do again : 
and when, after many years of affectionate communion 
between us, the painful existence of my revered rela> 
tive on earth was at length finished in peace, my 
occasional notes of what he had said in my presence 
had grown to a mass, of which this volume contains 
only such parts as seem fit for present publication. 
I know, better than any one can tell me, how in- 
adequately these specimens represent the peculiar 
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splendour and individuality of Mr. Coleridge's con- 
versation. How should it be otherwise P Who 
could always follow to the turning-point his long 
arrow-flights of thought? Who could fix those 
ejaculations of lights those tones of a prophet^ which 
at times have made me bend before him as before an 
inspired man? Such acts of spirit as these were too 
subtle to be fettered down on paper; they live — ^if 
they can live anywhere — ^in the memories alone of 
those who witnessed them. Yet I would fam hope 
that these pages wiU prove that all is not lost ; — ^that 
something of the wisdom, the learnings and the 
eloquence of a great man's social converse has been 
snatched from forgetfulness^ and endowed with a 
permanent shape for general use. And although, in 
the judgment of many persons^ I may incur a serious 
responsibility by this publication^ I am^ upon the 
whole^ willing to abide the result, in confidence that 
the fame of the loved and lamented speaker will lose 
nothing hereby, and that the cause of Truth and of 
Gk)odness will be every way a gainer. This sprig, 
though slight and immature, may yet become its 
place^ in the Poet's wreath of honour, among flowers 
of graver hue. 

If the favour shown to several modem instances of 
works nominally of the same description as the pre- 
sent were alone to be considered, it might seem that 
the old maxim, that nothing ought to be said of the 
dead but what is good, is in a fair way of being 
dilated into an understanding that everything is good 
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that has been said bj the dead. The following pages 
do not^ I trusty stand in need of so much indulgence. 
Their oontents may not^ in eveiy particular passage^ 
be of great intrinsic importance ; but they can hardly 
be without some, and, I hope, a worthy, interest, as 
coming from the lips of one, at least, of the most 
extraordinary men of the age ; whilst, to the best of 
my knowledge and intention, no living person's name 
is introduced, whether for praise or for blame, except 
on literary or political grounds of common notoriety. 
Upon the justice of the r^narks here published, it 
would be out of place in me to say anything ; and a 
commentary of that kind is the less needed, as, in 
aknost every instance, the principles upon which the 
speaker founded his observations are expressly stated, 
and may be satisfactorily examined by themselves. 
But, for the purpose of general elucidation, it seemed 
not improper to add a few notes, and to make some 
iquotations from Mr. Coleridge's own works; and, in 
doing so, I was in addition actuated by an earnest 
wish to call the attention of reflecting minds in general 
to the views of poKtical, moral, and religious philo- 
sophy contained in those works, which, through an 
extensive, but now decreasing, prejudice, have hitherto 
been deprived of that acceptance with the public 
which their great preponderating merits deserve, and 
will, as I beheve, finally obtain. And I can truly 
say, that if, in the course of the perusal of this Httle 
work, any one of its. readers shall gain a clearer insight 
into the deep and pregnant principles, in the light of 
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which Mr. Coleridge was accustomed to regard God 
and the Worlds — ^I shall lodk upon the publication as 
fortunate^ and consider myself abundantly rewarded 
for whatever trouble it has cost me. 

A cursory inspection will show that this volume 
Lays no claim to be ranked with those of Boswell in 
point of dramatic interest. Coleridge differed not 
more from Johnson in every characteristic of intellect, 
than in the habits and circumstances of his life, during 
the greatest part of the time in which I was intimately 
conversant with him. He was naturally very fond of 
society, and continued to be so to the last; but the 
almost unceasing ill-health with which he was afflicted, 
after fifty, confined him for many months in every 
year to his own room, and, most commonly, to his 
bed. He was then rarely seen except by single 
visiters; and few of them would fed any disposition 
upon such occasions to interrupt him, whatever might 
have been the length or mood of his discourse. And 
indeed, although I have been present in mixed com- 
pany, where Mr. Coleridge has been questioned and 
opposed, and the scene has been amusing for the 
moment — I own that it was always much more de- 
lightful to me to let the river wander at its own sweet 
will, unruffled by aught but a certain breeze of emotion 
which the stream itself produced. If the course it 
took was not the shortest, it was generally the most 
beautiful; and what you saw by the way was as 
worthy of note as the ultimate object to which you 
were journeying. It is possible, indeed, that Coleridge 
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did not; in fact^ possess the precise gladiatorial power 
of Johnson ; yet he understood a sword-play of his 
own ; and I have^ npon several occasions^ seen him 
exhibit brilliant proo& of its effectiveness npon dis- 
putants of considerable pretensions in their particalar 
lines. Bnt he had a gennine dislike of the practice 
in himself or others^ and no slight provocation conld 
move him to any such exertion. He was^ indeed, to 
my observation, more distingdshed from other great 
men of letters by his moral thirst after the Truth — 
the ideal truth — in his own mind, than by his merely 
intellectual qualifications. To leave the every-day 
drcle of society, in which the literary and scientific 
rarely — the rest never — ^break through the spell of 
personality; — where Anecdote reigns everlastingly 
paramount and exclusive, and the mildest attempt to 
generalise the Babel of facts, and to control temporary 
and individual phenomena by the application of eternal 
and overruling principles, is unintelligible to many, 
and disagreeable to more; — ^to leave this species of 
converse — if converse it deserves to be called — and 
pass an entire day with Coleridge, was a marvellous 
change indeed. It was a Sabbath past expression 
deep, and tranquil, and serene. You came to a man 
who had travelled in many countries, and in critical 
times; who had seen and felt the world in most of 
its ranks and in many of its vicissitudes and weak- 
nesses ; one to whom all literature and genial art were 
absolutely subject, and to whom, with a reasonable 
allowance as to technical details, all science was in a 
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most extraordinary degree familiar. Hiroiigliout a 
long-drawn summer's day wonld this man talk to you 
in low^ equable^ but dear and musical^ tones^ con- 
cerning things hnman and divine; marshalling all 
history^ harmonising all experiment^ probing the 
depths of your consciousness, and revealing visions 
of glory and of terror to the imagination ; but pouring 
withal such floods of light upon the mind, that you 
might, for a season, like Paul, become blind in the 
very act of conversion. And this he would do, with- 
out so much as one allusion to himself, without a 
word of reflection on others, save when any given act 
fell naturally in the way of his discourse, — ^without 
one anecdote that was not proof and illustration of a 
previous position ; — gratifying no passion, indulging 
no caprice, but, with a calm mastery over your soul, 
leading you onward and onward for ever through a 
thousand windings, yet with no pause, to some mag- 
nificent point in which, as in a focus, all the parti- 
coloured rays of his discourse should converge in 
light. In all this he was, in truth, your teacher and 
^de; but in a little while you might forget that 
he was other than a fellow-student and the com- 
panion of your way, — so playful was his manner, so 
simple his language, so affectionate the glance of his 
pleasant eye I 

Thare were, indeed, some whom Coleridge tired, 
and some whom he sent asleep. It would occasion- 
ally so happen, when the abstruser mood was strong 
upon him, and the visiter was narrow and ungenial. 
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I have se^i him at times when you could not incar- 
nate him^ — ^when he shook aside your petty questions 
or doubts^ and burst with some impatience through 
the obstacles of common conversation. Then^ escaped 
firom the fleshy he would soar upwards into an atmo- 
sphere almost too rare to breathe^ but which seemed 
proper to Aim, and there he would float at ease. Like 
enough^ what Coleridge then said, his subtlest listener 
would not understand as a man understands a news- 
paper; but, upon such a listener, there would steal 
an influence, and an impression, and a sympathy; 
there would be a gradual attempering of his body 
and spirit, till his total beiag vibrated with one 
pulse alone, and thought became merged in con- 
templation : — 

And so, his senses graduaUy wrapt 
In a half sleep, he 'd dream of better worlds, 
And dreaming hear thee still, O singing lark, 
That sangest uke an angel in the clouds ! 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
general character of Mr. Goleridge^s conversation was 
abstruse or rhapsodical. The contents of the following 
pages may, I think, be taken as pretty strong pre* 
sumptive evidence that his ordinary manner was plain 
and direct enough; and evai when, as sometimes 
happened, he seemed to ramble from the road, and to 
lose himself in a wilderness of digressions, the truth 
was, that at that very time he was working out his 
fore-known conclusion through an almost miraculous 
logic, the difficulty of which consisted precisely in the 
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very fact of its minuteiiess and umversalily. He took 
80 large a scope^ that, if he was intermpted before he 
got to the end; he appeared to have be^ talking 
without an object; although^ perhaps^ a few steps 
more would have brought you to a pointy a retrospect 
from which wonld show you the pertinence of all he 
had been saying, I have heard persons complain 
that they could get no answer to a question from 
Coleridge* The truth is^ he answered, or meant to 
answer^ so folly, that the querist should have no 
second question to ask. In nine cases out of ten he 
saw the question was short or misdirected; and knew 
that a mere yesot no answer could not embrace the 
truth — that is, the whole truth — and might, very 
probably, by implication, convey error. Hence that 
exhaustive, cyclical mode of discoursing in which he 
frequently indulged; unfit, indeed, for a dinner- 
table, and too long-breathed for the patience of a 
chance visiter, — but which, to those who knew for 
what they came, was the object of their profoundest 
admiration, as it was the source of thdr most valuable 
instruction. Mr. Coleridge's affectionate disciples 
learned their lessons of philosophy and criticism from 
his own mouth. He was to them as an old master 
of the Academy or Lyceum. The more time he took, 
the better pleased were such visiters; for they oaine 
expressly to listen, and had ample proof how truly he 
had declared, that whatever di£B.cnlties he might fed, 
with pen in hand, in the expression of his meaning, 
he never found the smallest hitch or impediment in 
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the atteraoce of his most subtle reasooings by word 
of jnoutli. How many a time and oft have I felt his 
abstrusest thoughts steal rhythiuically on my soul, 
when chanted forth by him ! Nay^ how often have I 
feoxcied I heard rise np in answer to his gentle touchy 
an interpreting music of my own^ as from the passive 
strings of some wind-smitten lyre I 

Mr. Coleridge's conversation at all times required 
attention, because what he said was so individual and 
unexpected. But wh^ he was dealing deeply with a 
question, the demand upon the intellect of the hearer 
was very great; not so much for any hardness of lan« 
guage, for his diction was always simple and easy; 
nor for the abstruseness of the thoughts, for they 
generally explained, (x appeared to explain, them- 
selves; but pre-eminently on account of the seeming 
remoteness of his associations, and the exceeding 
subtlely of his transitional links. Upon this point 
it is very happily, though^ according to my observa- 
tion, too generally, remarked, by one whose powers 
and opportunities of judging were so eminent, that 
the obliquity of his testimony in other respects is the 
more uupardonable; — ^'Col^dge to many people— 
and often I have heard the complaint — seemed to 
wander; and he seemed then to wander the most^ 
when, in fact, his resistance to the wand^ing instinct 
was greatest, — ^viz., when the compass and huge 
circuit, by which his illustrations moved, travelled 
furthest into remote regions, before they began to 
revolve. Long before this coming round commenced, 
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most people had lost him^ and natorallj enough sup- 
posed that he had lost himself. They continued to 
admire the separate beauty of the thoughts^ but did 
not see their relations to the dominant theme. * * * ♦ 
However^ I can assert, upon my long and intimate 
knowledge of Coleridge's mind, that logic the most 
severe was as inalienable from his mode of thinking; 
as grammar &om his language.^'* True: his mind 
was a logic-vice; let him fasten it on the tiniest 
flourish of an error, he never slacked his hold, till he 
had crushed body and tail to dust. He was ahoays 
ratiocinating in his own mind, and therefore some- 
times seemed incoherent to the partial observer. It 
happened to him as to Pindar, who in modem days 
has been called a rambling rhapodist, because the 
connections of his parts, though never arbitrary, are 
so fine, that the vulgar reader sees them not at all. 
But they are there nevertheless, and may all be so 
distinctly shown, that no one can doubt their exist- 
ence ; and a little study will also prove that the points 
of contact are those which the true genius of lyric 
verse naturally evolved, and that the entire Pindaric 
ode, instead of being the loose and lawless outburst 
which so many have fancied, is, without any excep- 
tion, the most artificial and highly-wrought composi- 
tion which Time has spared to us from the wreck of 
the Greek Muse. So I can well remember occasions, 
in which, after listening to Mr. Coleridge for several 
deUghtfol hours, I have gone away with divers 

• T«lf ■ Mag^ Sept 1884. p. 614. 
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splendid masses of reasoning in my head^ the separate 

beauty and coherency of which I deeply felt ; but how 

they had produced^ or how they bore upon, each other, 

I could not then perceive. In such cases I have 

mused sometimes even for days afterwards upon tho 

words, till at length, spontaneously as it seemed, 

''the fire would kindle,'^ and the association, which 

had escaped my utmost eiSbrts of comprehension 

before, flash itsdf all at once upon my mind with 

the ckamess of noon-day light. 

It may well be imagined that a style of conversation 

so continuous and diffiised as that which I have just 

attempted to describe, presented remarkable difficul- 

ties to a mere reporter by memory. It is easy to 

preserve the pithy remark, the brilliant retort, or the 

pointed anecdote; these stick ci themselves, and 

their retention requires no effort of mind. But 

where the salient angles are comparatively few, and 

the object of attention is a long-drawn subtle dis- 

coursing, you can never recollect, except by yourself 

thinking the argument over again. In so doing, the 

order and the characteristic expressions will for the 

most part spontaneously arise; and it is scarcely 

credible with what degree of accuracy language may 

thus be preserved, where practice has given some 

dexterity, and long familiariiy with the speaker has 

enabled, or almost forced, you to catch the outlinea 

of his manner. Yet with all this, so peculiar were 

the flow and breadth of Mr. Coleridge's conversation, 

that I am very sensible how much those who can 

b 
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best judge will have to complam of my representa- 
tion of it. The following specimens will^ I fear^ 
seem too fragmentary, and therefore deficient in one 
of the most distinguishing properties of that which 
they are designed to represent; and this is true. 
Yet the reader will in most instances have little diffi- 
culty in understanding the course which the conver- 
sation took, although my recollections of it are 
thrown into separate paragraphs for the sake of 
superior precision. As I never attempted to give 
dialogue — ^indeed, there was seldom much dialogue 
to give — ^the great point with me was to condense 
what I could remember on each particular topic into 
intelligible wholes with as little injury to the living 
manner and diction as was possible. With this 
explanation, I must leave it to those who still have 
the tones of ''that old man eloquent^' mgiug in 
their ears, to say how far I have succeeded in this 
delicate enterprise of stamping his winged words with 
perpetuity. 

In reviewing the contents of the following pages, I 
can clearly see that I have admitted some passages 
which will be pronounced illiberal by those who, in 
the present day, emphatically call themselves liberal 
'■^Ae liberal. I allude of course to Mr. Coleridge's 
remarks on the Beform Bill and the Malthusian 
economistB. The omission of such passages would 
probably have rendeored tins publication more generally 
agreeable, and my disposition does not lead me to 
give gratuitous offence to any one. But the opinions 
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of Mr. Coleridge on these subjects^ however imper- 
fectly expressed bj me, were ddiberatdj eatertained 
by him; and to have omitted^ in so miscellaneons a 
collection as this^ what be was well known to have 
said^ wonld have argued in me a disapprobation or a 
fear^ which I disdaim. A few words, however, may 
be pertinently employed here in explaining the true 
bearing of Coleridge's mind on the politics of our 
modem days. He was neither a Whig nor a Tory, 
as those designations are usnally understood; well 
enough knowing that, for the most part, half-truths 
only are involved in the Parliamentary tenets of one 
party or tiie other. In the common struggles of a 
sesaon, therefore, he took little interest; and as to 
mere personal sympathies, the friend of Ibrere and of 
Poole, the respected guest of Canning and of Lord 
Lansdowne, could have nothing to choose. But he 
threw the weight of his opinion — ^and it was con- 
siderable — ^into the Tory or Conservative scale, for 
these two reasons : — ^Eirst, generally, because he had 
a deep conviction that the cause of freedom and of 
truth is now seriously menaced by a democratical 
spirit, growing mone and more rabid every day, and 
giving no doubtful promise of the tyraimy to come; 
and secondly, in particular^ because the national 
Church was to him the ark of the covenant of his 
beloved country, and he saw the Whigs about to 
coalesce with those whose avowed principles lead them 
to lay the hand of spoliation upon it. Add to these 
two grounds, some relics of the indignation which 

52 
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the efforts of the Whigs to thwart the generous 
exertions of Engknd in the great Spanish war had 
formerly roused within him; and all the constituents 
of any active feeling in Mr. Coleridge's mind upon 
matters of state are^ I believe^ fairly kid before the 
reader. The Beform question in itself gave him little 
concern^ except as he foresaw the present attack on 
the Church to be the immediate consequence of the 
passing of the Bill ; '' for let the form of the House 
of GommonSy'' said he, '^ be what it may, it will be, 
for better or for worse, pretty much what the country 
at large is; but once invade that truly national and 
essentially popular institution, the Church, and divert 
its funds to the relief or aid of individual charity or 
public taxation — ^how specious soever that pretext 
may be — ^and you will never thereafter recover the 
lost means of perpetual cultivation. Give back to 
the Church what the nation originally consecrated to 
its use, and it ought then to be charged with the 
education of the people; but half of the original 
revenue has been already taken by force from her, 
or lost to her through desuetude, legal decision, or 
public opinion; and are those whose very houses and 
parks are part and parcel of what the nation designed 
for the general purposes of the Clergy, to be heard, 
when they aa^e for making the Churdi support, out 
of her diminished revenues, institutions, the intended 
means for mamtaining which tiiey themselves hold 
under the sanction of legal robbery?^' Upon this 
subject Mr. Coleridge did indeed fed very warmly^ 
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and was acccutomed to express hiinself accordingly. 
It weighed upon his mind night and daj^ and he 
spoke upon it with an emotion, which I never saw 
him betray upon any topic of common politics, how- 
ever decided his opinion might be. In this, there- 
fore, he wBs/eli^ opportmdtate mortis; non enim 

pidU z ; and the just and honest of all parties 

will heartily admit over his grave, that as his prin- 
ciples and opinions were untainted by any sordid 
interest, so he maintained them in the purest spirit of 
a reflective patriotism, without spleen, or bitterness, 
or breach of social union. 

It wotdd require a rare pen to do justice to the 
constitution of Coleridge's mind. It was too deep, 
subtle, and peculiar, to be fathomed by a morning 
visiter. Few persons knew mudi of it in anything 
below the surface ; scarcely three or four ever got to 
understand it in all its marvellous completeness. 
Mere personal fimiiliarity with this extraordinary man 
did not put you in possession of him \ his pursuits 
and aspirations, though in their mighty range pre- 
senting points of contact and sympathy for aU, 
transcended in their ultimate reach tiie extremest 
limits of most men's imaginations. For the last 
thirty years of his life, at least, Coleridge was really 
and tmly a philosopher of the antique cast. He had 
his esoteric views ; and all his prose works from the 
''Friend" to the ''Church and State" were littte 
more than feelers, pioneers, disciphnants for the last 
and complete tttpdfeition of them. Of the art of 
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making books he knew litUe^ and cared less; but had 
he been as much an adept in it as a modem novelist^ 
he never could have succeeded in rendering popular 
or even tolerable^ at firsts his attempt to push Locke 
and Palej from their common throne in England. A 
little more working in the trenches might have brought 
him closer to the walls with less personal damage; 
but it is better for Christian philosophy as it is^ 
though the assailant was sacrificed in the bold and 
artless attack. Mr. Coleridge^s prose works had so 
very limited a sale, that although published in a 
technical sense, they could scarcely be said to have 
ever become jpttbUci Juris. He did not think them 
such himself, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
" Aids to Eeflection,^' and generally made a particular 
remark if he met any person who professed or showed 
that he had read the " Eriend,'^ or any of his other 
books. And I have no doubt that had he lived to 
complete his great work on '^ Philosophy reconciled 
with Christian Eeligion," he would without scruple 
have used in that work any part or parts of his pre- 
iminary treatises, as their intrinsic fitness required. 
Hence in every one of his prose writings there are 
repetitions, either literal or substantial, of passages to 
be found in some others of those writings ; and there 
are several particular positions and reasonings, which 
he considered of vital importance, re-iterated in the 
" Friend,'' the '' Literary Life,'' the " Lay Sermons," 
the ''Aids to Eefiection," and the ''Church and 
State." He was always deepeninf and widening the 
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foundatioB^ and cared not how often he used the 
same stone. In thinking passionatelj of the prin« 
dple, he forgot the authorship — and sowed beside 
many waters^ if peradventure some chance seedling 
might take root and bear fruit to the glory of God 
and the spiritoalisation of Man. 

His mere reading was immense, and the quality 
and direction of much of it well considered, almost 
unique in this age of the world. He had gone 
through most of the Fathers, and, I believe, all the 
Schoolmen of any eminence; whilst his familiarity 
with all the more common departments of literature 
in every language is notorious. The early age at 
which some of these acquisitions were made, and his 
ardent self-abandonment in the strange pursuit, might, 
according to a common notion, have seemed adverse 
to increase and maturity of power in after hfe: yet 
it was not so; he lost, indeed, for ever the chance of 
being a popular writer; but Lamb's inspired cAarUjf" 
boy of twdve years of age continued to his dying day, 
when sixty-two, the eloquent centre of all companies, 
and the standard of intellectual greatness to hundreds 
of affectionate disciples fiir and near. Had Coleridge 
been master of his genius, and not, alas! mastered 
by it; — ^had he less romantically fought a single- 
handed fight against the whole prejudices of his age;, 
nor so mercilessly racked his fine powers on tiie 
problem of a universal Christian philosophy, — ^he 
might have easily won all that a reading public can 
give to a favourite, and have left a name — not greater 
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nor more enduring indeed — but — ^better known, and 
more prized, than now it is, amongst the wise, the 
gentle, and the good, throughout all ranks of society. 
Nevertheless, desultory as his labours, fragmentary as 
his productions at present may seem to the cursory 
observer — ^my undoubting belief is, that in the end it 
will be found that Coleridge did, in his vocation, the 
da/s work of a giant. He has been melted into the 
very heart of the rising literatures of England and 
America; and the principles he has taught are the 
master-light of the moral and intellectual being of 
men, who, if th^ shall fail to save, will assuredly 
illustrate and condemn, the age in which they live. 
As it is, they bide their time. 

Coleridge himself — blessings on his gentle memory I 
—Coleridge was a frail mortal. He had indeed his 
peculiar weaknesses as well as his unique powers; 
sensibilities that an averted look would rack, a heart 
which would have beaten calmly in the tremblings of 
an earthquake. He shrank from mere uneasiness 
like a child, and bore the preparatory agonies of his 
death-attack like a martyr. Sinned against a thou- 
sand times more than sinning, he himself suffered an 
almost life-long punishment for his errors, wbiliit the 
world at large has the unwithering fruits of his 
labours, his genius, and his sacrifice. Necesw est 
tauquam immatwam mortem ejue defleam; si tamen^ 
fas est ant flere, aut omnino mortem vocare qua tanti 
viri mortalitas moffis finita quam vita est, VivU 
enim, vivetque semper, atfue etiam latins in memoria 
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PEEFACfi. tt\ 

komimm et sermone versabitwr, poatguam ah oculis 
recemi. 



Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the youngest child of 
the Reverend John Coleridge, Vicar of the Parish of 
Ottery St. Mary, in the county of Devon, and master 
of Henry the Eighth's Free Grammar School in that 
town. His mother's maiden name was Ann Bowdon, 
He was bom at Ottery on the 21st of October, 1 772, 
" about eleven o'clock in the forenoon," as his father 
the Vicar has, with rather a curious particularity, 
entered it in the register. 

He died on the 25th of July, 1884, in Mr. 
Qillman's house, in the Grove, Highgate, and is 
buried in the old churchyard, by the road side, 

AI AE TEAI ZnOYSIN AHAONE2 . 

H. N. C 
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Dj£C£mbbs 29, 1822. 

Okatracter of (HkeUc—SehiUer's Bobben^—ShaJeapearc-^Seoi^ 
Novels, — liord Byron. — Johm, Kemble, — Mathews, 

OTHELLO must not be concdved as a negro^ but 
a high and chivalrous Moorish chief. Shakspeare 
learned the spirit of the character from the Spanish 
poetry^ which was prevalent in England in his time.* 
Jealousy does not strike me as the point in his pas- 
sion; I take it to be rather an agony that the creature^ 
whom he had believed angelic, with whom he had 
garnered up his heart, and whom he could not help 
still loving, should be proved impure and worthless. 
It was the struggle not to love her. It was a moral 
indignation and regret that virtue should so fall : — 
" But yet the j»% of it, lago ! — O lago ! the jp% of 
it, lagol^' In addition to this, his honour was 
concerned: lago would not have succeeded but by 
hinting that his honour was compromised. There is 
no ferocity in Othello; his mind is majestic and com- 
posed. He deliberately determines to die; and speaks 

* CaballerM QranAdinoOy 
Aunque Moros, 14}o8 d'algo.-— Ed. 
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his last speech with a view of showing his attachment 
to the Yenetian state^ though it had superseded him. 
Schiller has the material Sublime;* to produce an 
effect^ he sets you a whole town on fire^ and throws 
infants with their mothers into the flames, or locks up 
a father in an old tower. But Shakspeare drops a 
handkerchief^ and the same or greater effects follow. 

Lear is the most tremendous effort of Shakspeare 
as a poet ; Hamlet as a philosopher or meditater ; and 
Othello is the union of the two. There is something 
gigantic and unformed in the former two ; but in the 
latter, everything assumes its due place and propor- 
tion, and the whole mature powers of his mind are 
displayed in admirable equilibrium. 

I think Old Mortality and Guy Mannering the best 
of the Scotch novels. 

It seems, to my ear, that there is a sad want of 
harmony in Lord Byron^s verses. Is it not unnatural 
to be always connecting very great intellectual power 
with utter depravity ? Does such a combination often 
really exist in rerwm naturd? 

I always had a great liking — I may say, a sort of 
nondescript reverence — ^for John Kemble. What a 
quaint creature he was! I remember a party, in 
which he was discoursing in his measured manner 
after dinner, when the servant announced his carriage. 
He nodded, and went on. The announcement took 



« ThS« ucpreMlon—" material SuliUine"— Ukea hondied otben vhleh 
bave dipped into genenl me, eame origtnaUy firam Mr. Coleridge^ and waa 
by him, in the first instanee, applied to Schiller's Sohbers.— See Act iv., 
cc. ft.— Ed. 
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place twice afterwards; Kemble each time nodding 
his head a little more impati^itly^ but still going on. 
At last, and for the fourth time, the servant entered^ 
and said, — " Mrs. Kemble says, su*, she has the 
AewDAidge, and cannot stay.'' " Add Um I** dropped 
John, in a parenthesis, and proceeded quietly in his 
harangue. . 

Kemble woidd correct any body, at any time, and 
in any place. Dear Charles Mathews — a true genius 
in his line, in my judgment — ^told me he was once 
performing privately before the King. The King was 
much pleased with the imitation of Kemble, and said^ 
'' I liked Kemble very much. He was one of my 
earliest friends. I remember once he was talking, 
and found himself out of snuff. I offered him my 
box. He declined taking any — ' he, a poor actor, 
could not put his fingers into a royal box.' I said, 
'Take some, pray; you will obWge me.' Upon 
which Kemble replied, ' It would become your royal 
mouth better to say, oblige me;' and took a pinch.'' 

It is not easy to put me out of countenance, or 
interrupt the feeling of the time by mere external 
noise or circumstance; yet once I was thoroughly 
done np, as you would say. I was reciting, at a par- 
ticular house, the " fiemorse ;" and was in the midst 
of Alhadra's description'*' of the death of her husband, 

* At-h*™**t This ni^^t your *My^f ^ ttm'd hlniMify 
And hurried from me. But I fbUoved Um 
At disteiwe, tffl I nw Urn en«ar Mtffw/ 

Naomi. The caTem? 

AuiADEA. Yes, the month of yonder eevem. 
After a while I sew the eon of Valdes 
Bnah hj with flaring tordh : he likewise enter'd. 
There was another and a knfer pause; 
And onee^ methongfat, I heard the dash of swsrdsi 

b3 
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when a scrabby boy^ with a shining &ce set in dirt^ 
burst open the door and cried out^ '^ Please, ma'am, 
master says, Will you ha^ or will you not ha^ the 
pin-round ?'* 

Jajiuart 1, 1823. 

ParUammtary Priwitge* — Permanenoy cmd ProgrettUm ofNoHont. 
— Kant*s JXaeet ofMcmkind. 

PRIVILEGE is a substitution for Law, where, from 
the nature of the circumstances, a law cannot act 

And soon the son of YaMes re-appear'd : 
He flung his toxeb. towards the moon in a^^ort, 
Andoeem'dMhewefemirtliftill I stood listening, 
Impatient f6r the footsteps of my h osband. 

Naomi. Thon calledst him ? 

AuiADBA. I erept into the eavem^ 
'Twas dark and very silent What saldst thon ? 
Mo! No! I did not dan caU Isidore, 
Lest I sbonld hear no answer 1 A brief while, 
Belike, I lost all thought and memory 
Of that for wMoh I came ! After that panae^ 

Heaven I I heard a groan, and foIloVd it; 
And yet another groan, which guided me 
Into a strange recess—and there was light, 

A hideous light I his torch lay on the gronnd; 
Its flame burnt dimly o^er a chasm's brink : 

1 spake ; and whilst I spake, a feeble groan 

Came flrom that chasm ! it was his last-^his death-groan 

Naomi. Comfort her, Allah ! 

AiiHAHBA. I Stood in nnimaglnable traaoe 
And agony that cannot be remembex'd, 
Listening with horrid hope to hear a groan 1 
But I had heard his last;— my husband's death-groan I 

Naomi. Haste ! let ns onw^ ! 

Alhadba. I look'd fitr down the pit— 
My sight was bounded by a jutting flragment ; 
And it was stain'd with blood. Then first I shriek'd 
My eyeballB burnt, my brain grew hot as fire, 
And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 
Tum'd into blood*~-I saw them turn to blood I 
And I was leaping wildly down the dhasm, 
When on the flirther brink I saw his sword, 
And it said, Yengeanoel— Oniaes on my tongue! 
The moon hath moved in heaven, and I am here 
And he hath not had vengeance t— Isidore! 
Spirit of Isidore, thy murderer lives ! 
Away, away I"— Aet Iv., se. 8. 
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wi&ont dashing with greater and more general prin- 
ciples. The House of Gonunons mnst, of oonzse, have 
the power of taking cognizance of offences agajnort its 
own lights. Sir Erancis Bnrdett might have been 
properly sent to the Tower for tiie speech he made 
in the House;* but when afterwards he published it 
in Cbbbett^ and they took cognizance of it as a breach 
of privilege^ they violated the plain distinction between 
privilege and law. As a speech in the House^ the 
House could alone ammadvert upon it^ consistently 
with the effeotiye preservation of its most necessary 
prerogative of freedom of debate; but when that 
speech became a book^ then the law was to look to it ; 
and there being a law of libd^ commensurate with 
every possible object of attack in the state, privflege^ 
which acts^ or ought to act^ only as a substitute for 
other laws^ could have nothing to do with it. I have 
heaid that one distinguished individual said^ '^ That 
he^ for one, would not shrink from affirming, that if 
the House of Commons chose to bum one of iimt own 
members in Palace Yard, it had an inherent power 
and right by the constitution to do so.'' This was 
said, if at all, by a moderate-minded man; and may 
show to what atrocious tyranny some persons may 
advance in theory, under shadow of this word privilege. 

* Maroli 12, 1810. Sir FrandB Burdett made a motion in the House of 
Commons for the discharge of Mr. Qale Jones, who had been committed to 
Newgate hy a resolntion of the House on the 21st of Fehmary preceding. 
Sir Fruids afterwards pnhlished, in CobbetVs PoUtieal Register, of the 24th 
•f the same month of March, a '* Letter to his Constitnents, denying the 
power of the Hoose of Commons to imprison the people of England, and he 
accompanied the letter with an argument in support of his position. On the 
S7th of Mardi a complaint of breach of privilege, founded on this pnblication, 
was made in the House hj Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lethbrldge, and after 
several long debates, a motion that Sir Francis Burdett should be committed 
to the Tower was made on the Ath of April, 1810, by Sir Robert Salisbury, 
and carried I7 a minority of 88r-Ei>. 
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There are two principles in every European and 
CShristilan state : Permanency and Progression.* In 
the dvil wars of the seventeenth century in England, 
which are as new aud fresh now as they were a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago, and will be so for ever to 
us, these two principles came to a struggle. It was 
natural that the great and the good of the nation 
should be found in the ranks of either side. In the 
Mohammedan states, there is no principle of perma- 
nence : and, therefore, they sink directly. They 
existed, and could only exist, in their efforts at pro- 
gression; when they ceased to conquer, they fell in 
pieces. Turkey would long since have fallen, had it 
not been supported by the rival and conflicting in- 
terests of CShristian Europe. The Turks have no 
church; religion and state are one; hence there is 
no counterpoise, no mutual support. This is the very 
essence of their Unitarianism. They have no past; 
they are not an historical people; they exist oidy in 
the present. CShina is an instance ol a permanency 
without progression. The Persians are a superior 

« See this positioii sUted and Ulnstnited in detaU in Mr. Coleridge's work 
" On fhe Cottstttotion of fhe Chxa€t sod State, aeoording to the Idea of each," 
p. SI, Snd edit, 1880. WeU acquainted as I am with fhe flttt of the eompara- 
ttrelj smaU aoeeptation whieh Mr. Coleridge's prose works have ever toanA 
in the literarj world, and with the wiaeons, and, what Is watB, with the 
eaoses of it, I still wonder that this particular treatise has not heen more 
noticed : first, hecause it is a litfle book; secondly, because it is, or at least 
nineteen-twentieths of it are, written in a popular style ; and thirdly, because 
it is the <mZy work, that I know or have ever heard mentioned, that even 
attempts a solution of the difficulty in whieh an ingenious enemy of the 
Church of England may easily involTe most of its modem de<taders in Pai^ 
Uament, or through the press, upon tlieir own principles and admissions. 
Mr. Coleridge himself priaed this little work highly, although he admitted 
its Incompleteness as a composition :~" But I don't care a rush about it," he 
said to me, ** as an author. The saying distinctions are plainly stated in it, 
and I am sure nothing is wanted to make fhem UU, but that some kind firiend 
should steal them fWym their obscure hiding-place, and Just tumble them dowi 
before the public as Alf M9a."—BiK 
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race : they have a history and a literature; they were 
always considered by the Greeks as quite distinct from 
the other barbarians. The Afghans are a remarkable 
people. They have a sort of republic. Europeans 
and Orientalists may be well represented by two 
figures standing back to back : the latter loolang to 
the east^ that is^ backwards ; the former looking west- 
ward^ or forwards. 

Kant assigns three great races of mankind. If two 
individuals of distinct races cross, a third, or terHum 
aUquid, is invariably produced, different from either, 
as a white and a negro produce a mulatto. But when 
different varieties of the same race cross, the offspring 
is according to what we call chance; it is now like 
one, now like the other parent. Note this, when you 
see the children of any couple of distinct European 
complexions, — ^as English and Spanish, German and 
Italian, Russian and Portuguese, and so on. 



Janvaky 3,182a. 

EITHER we have an immortal soul, or we have 
not. If we have not, we are beasts ; the first 
and wisest of beasts, it may be ; but still true beasts.* 
We shall only differ in d^ree, and not in kind; just 
as the elephant differs from the slug. But by the 
concession of all the materialists of all the schools, 

* '"Pry to oonoeire a mm wiUumt the idsM ofOod, etarnity, frMdoai,irm, 
absolute tnifh; of the food, the true, the beautiAi], the inflnlte. An mhui 
endowed with a memoij of appearancee and fitets might remain. Bat the 
mm will hare ranished, and yon hare Instead a ereatore more sahUe than 
any beast of the fleU, bat Ifkewiee eorsed above every beast of the aeld ; 
iqpon the belly most It go^ and dost most it eat all the days of Its Ufe/*— 
Okmreh and Blat€, p. 54, n. 
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or almost all^ we are not of the same kind as beasts 
•"-and this also we say from our own consciousness. 
Therefore, methinks, it mnst be the possession of a 
soul within ns that makes the difference. 

Bead the first chapt» of Genesis without preju-^ 
dice, and you will be convinced at once. After the 
narrative of the creation of the earth and bmte 
animals, Moses seems to pause, and says: — "And 
Gfod said. Let ns make man in ov/r inuige, after owr 
Uieness.'* And in the next chapter, he repeats the 
narrative : — ''And the Lord Gfod formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ;'' and then he adds these words, — 
" and man became a Uvmg 80td" Materialism will 
never explain those last words. 

Define a vulgar ghost with reference to all that is 
called ghost-like. It is visibility without tangibility; 
which is also the definition of a shadow. Therefore, 
a vulgar ghost and a shadow would be the same ; be- 
cause two different things cannot properly have the 
same definition. A vidble svistance without suscep- 
tibility of impact, I maintain to be an absurdity. 
Unless there be an external substance, the bodily eye 
camiot see it; therefore, in all such cases, that which 
is supposed to be seen is, in fact, not seen, but is an 
image of the brain. External objects naturally pro- 
duce sensation; but here, in truth, sensation produces, 
as it were, the external object. 

In certain states of the nerves, however, I do 
believe that the eye, although not consciously so 
directed, may, by a slight convulsion, see a portion of 
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the body^ as if opposite to it. The part actoalljseen 
will by common association seem the whole; and the 
whole body wiU then constitute an external object^ 
which explains many stories of persons seeing them- 
selves lying dead. Bishop Berkdey once experienced 
this. He had the presence of mind to ring the bell, 
and feel his pnlse ; keeping his eye still fixed on his 
own figure right opposite to him. He was in a high 
fever^ and the brain image died away as the door 
opened. I observed something very like it once at 
Qrasmere ; and was so conscious of the cause, that I 
told a person what I was experiencing, whilst the 
image still remained. 

Of course, if the vulgax ghost be really a shadow, 
there must be some substance of which it is the 
shadow. These visible and intangible shadows, with- 
out substances to cause them, are absurd. 



Janvabt 4, 1828. 

Character of the age for Logic. — Plato and Xenopfum, — Oretk 
Dramas — Kotsebue, — Sw^ — Plagiariatt. 

'"PHIS is not a logical age. A Mend lately gave me 
-L some political pamphlets of the times of Charles I. 
and the Gromwellate. In them the premisses are fre- 
quentiy wrong, but the deductions are almost always 
legitimate; whereas, in the writings of the present 
day, the premisses are commonly sound, but the con- 
clusions false. I think a great deal of commendation 
is due to the University of Oxford for preserving the 
study of logic in the schools. It is a great mistake 
to suppose geometry any substitute for it. 

Negatively, there may be more of the philosophy 
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of Soerates in the Memorabilia of Xenophon thim in 
Plato : that is^ there is less of what does not belong 
to Socrates ; but the general spirit of^ and impression 
left by, Plato, are more Socratic* 

In ^schylus religion appears terrible, malignant, 
and persecuting: Sophocles is the mildest of the 
three tragedians, but the persecuting aspect is still 
maintained : Euripides is like a modem Frenchman, 
never so happy as when giving a slap at the gods 
altogether. 

Kotzebue represents the petty kings of the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean exactly as so many Homeric 
chiefs. Siches command universal influence, and all 
the kings are supposed to be descended from the gods. 

I confess T doubt the Homeric genuineness of 
haKpvotv yeX(io'a<ra.t It sounds to me much more 
like a prettiness of Bion or Moschus. 

The very greatest writers write best when calm, 
and exerting themselves upon subjects unconnected 
with party. Burke rarely shows all his powers, unless 
where he is in a passion. The French Bevolution 

* See p. 26. Mr. Coleridge meant in both theee panagee, that Xenophon 
had preserved the most of the man Soerates; that he was the best Boswell; 
and that Soerates, as a pentma dkOoffi, was little more than a poetieal phantom 
in Plato's hands. On the other hand, he says, that Plato is more SoeraHe, 
that is, more of a philosopher in the Socratic mode of reasoning (Cioero ealhi 
the Platonic writings generally, SoeraHei libn)\ and Mr. C also sajs, that in 
the metaphysical disquisitionB Plato is Pythagorean, meaning, that he worked 
on the supposed ideal or transcendental principles of the extraordinaxj 
fiMmder of the Italian school. 

rmX' iif 4 ^ A$a f/uf »«M^fi iiftvn mfy^trf, 
hMfvkf y<X«ir«r«.— niad. Z. vi. 469 
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was alone a subject fit for him. We are not yet 
aware of all the oonseqnenoes of that event. We are 
too near it. 

Goldsmith did everything happily. 

Ton abnse snuff I Perhaps it is the final canse of 
the human nose. 

A rogue is a roundabout fool; a fool ineireumbei^ 
dUrns. 

Omne ignotum pro magmfieo. A dunghill at a 
distance sometimes smells like musk^ and a dead dog 
like dder-flowers. 

Plagiarists are always suspicious of being stolen 
firom^ — as pickpockets are observed commonly to 
walk with their hands in their breeches' pockets. 



s 



Januakt 69 1823. 

St, JoM$ Ootpd.-^C^MttkmUy.^Sj^itUe to the ffebrmn,'- 
Thi Lago9* — Reamm and Undenkmding, 

T. JOHN had ainiro<-fold object in his Gospel and 
his Epistles^ — ^to prove the divinity^ and also the 
actual human nature and bodily suffering, of Jesus 
Christy — that he was God and Man. The notion 
that the effusion of blood and water from the Saviour's 
side was intended to prove the real deaiA of the suf- 
ferer originated^ I believe, with some modem Germans, 
and seems to me ridiculous : there is, indeed, a very 
small quantity of water occasionally in the prsecordia : 
but in the pleura, where wounds are not generally 
mortal, there is a great deal. St. John did not mean, 
I apprehend, to insinuate that the spear-thrust made 
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the deiUA, merely as soxb, certain or evident, but that 
Ae eflfosion ejiowed the human nature. '' I saw it/', 
he would say, " with my own eyes. It was real Mood, 
composed of lymph and crassamentum, and not a 
mere celestial ichor, as the Fhantasmists allege/' 

I think the verse of the three witnesses (1 John, 
V. 7) spurious, not only because the balance of ex- 
ternal authority is against it^ as Porson seems to have 
shown ; but also, because, in my way of looking at 
it, it spoils the reasoning. 

St. John's logic is Oriental, and consists chiefly in 
position and parallel ; whilst St. Paul displays all the 
intricacies of the Greek system. 

Whatever may be thought of the genuineness or 
authority of any part of the book of Daniel, it makes 
no difference in my belief in Christianity ; for Chris- 
tianity is within a man, even as he is a being gifted 
with reason; it is associated with your mother's 
chair, and with the first-remembered tones of her 
blessed voice. 

I do not beUeve St. Paul to be the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Luther's conjecture is very 
probable, that it was by ApoUos, an Alexandrian Jew. 
The plan is too studiously regular for St. Paul. It 
was evidently written during the yet existing glories 
of the Temple, For three hundred years the church 
did not affix St. Paul's name to it ; but its apostolical 
or catholic character, independently of its genuineness 
as to St. Paul, was never much doubted. 
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The first three Gh>spel8 show the history^ that ib, 
the fdlfihnent of the prophecies in the £em^. St. John 
declares explicitly the doctrine^ oracularly^ and with- 
out comment, because, being pure reason, it can only 
be proved by itself. For Christianity proves itself, 
as the sun is seen by its own light. Its evidence is 
involved in its existence. St. Paul writes more par- 
ticularly for the dialectic understanding; and proves 
those doctrines, which were capable of such proof, by 
common logic. 

St. John used the term 6 Aoyos technically. Fhilo- 
JudflBUs had so used it several years before the 
probable date of the composition of this Ctospel; and 
it was commonly understood amongst the Jewish 
Babbis at that time, and afterwards, of the manifested 
God. 

Our translators, unfortunately, as I think, render 
the clause irpbs rbv 0eov,* '' witA God ; " that would 
be right, if the Greek were <tvv t^ 0e<p. By the 
preposition irpbs in this place, is meant the utmost 
^omhleproximify, without ear^imon; likeness, with- 
out sameness. The Jewish Church understood the 
Messiah to be a divine person. Philo expressly 
I cautions against any one supposing the Logos to be 
\ a mere personification, or symbol. He says, the 
^ Logos is a substantial, self-existent Being. The 
Gnostics, as they were afterwards called, were a kind 
of Arians ; and thought the Logos was an after-birth. 
They placed "Afivcraos and 2tyri (the Abyss and 
Silence) before him. Therefore it was that St. John 

« Jolm»e|i.i.»T.I«9- 
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said, with emphasis, ip dpxH ^^ ^ Aoyos — ''In the 
be^ninff wsaihidWoid." He was begotten in the first 
simultaneoaB burst of Gh>dhead, if such an expression 
may be pardoned, in speaking of eternal exist^ice. 

The Understanding suj^ests the materials of rea- 
soning: the Season decides upon them. The first 
can only say, — ^This ie, or auffit to be so. The last 
says, — ^It must be so.* 



April 27» 1823. 

Kean^Sir JameB MaMnioiLSvr H, Jkwjf.— Robert SmiA,-^ 

Omimiig.-^NaUonal Jkbt.'-Pocr Lem9. 

KE AN is original; but he copies from himself. His 
rapid descents from the hyper-tragic to the infra- 
coUoquial, though sometimes productive of great 
effect, are often unreasonable. To see him act, is like 
reading Shakspeare by flashes of lightning. I do not 
think him thorough-bred gentleman enough to play 
Othello. 

Sir James Mackintosh is the king of the men of 
talent. He is a most elegant converser. How wdl I 
remonber his giving breakfast to me and Sir Humphry 
Davy, at that time an unknown young man, and our 
having a very spirited talk about Locke and Newton, 
and so forth I When Davy was gone. Mackintosh 
said to me, " That 's a very extraordinary young man ; 

* I hftTO preserved tbla, and seyeral other equivalent remarks, out of a 
dntUtal wiflh to popnlailM, by all the taoneBt ni6aiis In my power, this flinda- 
mental distinction; a thorough mastery of which Mr. Coleridge considered 
neoeasary to any sound system of psychology ; and In the denial or negleet of 
which he delighted to point out the sonroe of most of the vulgar errors In 
philosophy and religion. The distinction itself is implied throughout almost 
an Mr. G.'s wotks, whether in verse or prose ; but it may he found minutely 
aifued In Uw « Aids to Reflection," p.S06, Ac, 2nd edit, 1831.— Bo. 
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but he is gone wrong on some points.'' But Davy 
was^ at that time at least, a man of genius; and I 
doubt if Mackintosh ever heartily appreciated an emi- 
nently original man. He is uncommonly powerful i|i 
bis own line ; butit is not the line of a fbrst-rate man. 
After all his fluency and brilliant erudition, you can 
rarely carry off anything worth preserving. You might 
not improperly write on his forehead, " Warehouse to 
let!'' He always dealt too much in generalities for 
a lawyer. He is deficient in power in applying his 
principles to the points in debate. I remember Bobert 
Smith had much more logical ability; but Smith 
aimed at conquest by any gladiatorial shift ; whereas 
Mackintosh was uniformly candid in argument. I am 
speaking now from old recollections.* 

Canning is very irritable, surprisiogly so for a wit 
who is always giving such hard knocks. He should 
have put on an ass's skin before he went into parlia- 
ment. Lord Liverpool is the single stay of this 
ministry; but he is not a man of a directing mind. 
He cannot ride on the whirlwind. He serves as the 
isthmus to connect one half of the cabinet with the 
other. He always gives you the common sense of the 
matter, and in that it is that his strength in debate lies. 

* These romarlu on fhe inteUeetoal duuraeter of Sir James Msckintosh, 
by his intimate Mend, Bobert Hall, the oelebrated Baptist Minister, are 
ijyen in his <" Life," by his Son. 

** I know no man equal to Sir James in talents. The powers of his mtoA 
are admirably balanced. He is defeetiTe only in imagination. He has 
imagination, too— bat with him imagination is an aoqnisition rather than « 
lUDlty. He has, however, plenty of embeUisbment at eommand, f6r his 
memory retains everything. His mind is a spadoas repository, hnng round 
withbeantiital images; and when he wants one, he has nothing to do bnt 
reaeh up his hand to a peg and take it down. But his images were not 
I in his mind : they were imported."— Cfregarjfa Menwira, 8, 0, 
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Hie National Debt has^ in fact^ made more men 
rich than have a right to be so, or, rather, any ultimate 
power, in case of a struggle, of actualizii^ their riches. 
It is, in effect, like an ordinary, where three hundred 
tickets have been distributed, but where there is, in 
truth, room only for one hundred. So long as you 
can amuse the company with anything else, or make 
them come in successively, all is well, and the whole 
three hundred fancy themselves sure of a dinner ; but 
if any suspicion of a hoax should arise, and they were 
all to rush into the room at once, there would be two 
hundred without a potato for their money; and the 
table would be occupied by the landholders, who live 
on the spot. 

Poor-laws are the inevitable accompaniments of an 
extensive commerce and a manuGEtcturing system. In 
Scotland, they did without them, tiU Glasgow and 
Paisley became great maaufacturing places, and then 
people said, "We must subscribe for the poor, or else 
we shall have poor-laws.'' That is to say, they enacted 
for themselves a poor-law in order to avoid having a 
poor-law enacted for them. It is absurd to talk of 
Queen Elizabeth's act as creating the poor-laws of 
this country. The poor-rates are the consideration 
paid by, or on behalf of, capitalists for having labour 
at demand. It is the price, and nothing else. The 
hardship consists in the agricultural interest having to 
pay an undue proportion of the rates; for althou^, 
perhaps, in the end, the land becomes more valuable, 
yet, at the first, the landowners have to bear all the 
brunt. I think there ought to be a fixed revolving 
priod for the equalisation of rates, 
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Ap&il 28y 1828. 

Conduct qf th^ WM^-^Jt^orm of iki Hwue of Commwu. 
T^HB conduct of the Whigs is extravagantly incon- 
-■- sistent. It originated in the fatal error which 
Fox Gonunitted^ in persisting^ after the first three 
years of the French Bevolntion^ when every shadow 
of freedom in France had vanished^ in eulogizing the 
men and measures of that shallow-hearted people. So 
he went on gradually, farther and farther departing 
from all the principles of English policy and wisdom, 
till at length he became the panegyrist, through thick 
and thin, of a military frenzy, under the influence of 
which the very name of liberty was detested. And 
thus it was that, in course of time. Foil's party 
became the absolute abettors of the Buonapartean 
invasion of Spain, and did all in their power to thwart 
the generous efibrts of this country to resist it. Now, 
when the invasion is by a Bourbon, and the cause of 
the Spanish nation neither united nor, indeed, sound 
in many respects, the Whigs would precipitate this 
country into a crosade to fight up the cause of a 
&ction. ^^ 

I have the honour of being slightly known to my 
Lord Damley. In 1808-9, I met hun accidentally, 
when, after a few words of salutation, he said to me, 
''Are you mad, Mr. Coleridge?'' — " Not that I 
know, my lord," I replied j ''what have I done which 
argues any derangement of mind ?'' — "Why,I mean,'' 
said he, " those letters of yours in the Courier, ' On 
the Hopes and Fears of a People invaded by foreign 
Armies.' The Spaniards are absolutely conquered; 
it is absurd to talk of their chance of resisting." — 
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*' Very well, my lord,'* I said, " we shall see. But 
will your lordship penoit me, in the course of a year 
or two, to retort your question upon you^ if I should 
have grounds for so doing P'* — ^^ Certainly I'' said he ; 
'' that is fair \" Two years afterwards^ when affidrs 
were altered in Spain, I met Lord Damley again, and, 
after some conversation, ventured to say to him, '^ Does 
your lordship recollect giving me leave to retort a 
certain question upon you about the Spaniards ? Who 
is mad now? '' — "Very true, very true, Mr. Coleridge," 
cried he : " you are right. It is very extraordinary. 
It was a very happy and bold guess.*' Upon which I 
remarked, "I think *gue99^ is hardly a fair term. 
For, has anything happened that has happ^ied, from 
any other causes, or under any other conditions, than 
such as I laid down beforehand?** Lord Damley, 
who was always very courteous to me, took this with 
a pleasant nod of his head. 

Many votes are given for reform in the House of 
Commons, which are not honest. Whilst it is well 
known that the measure will not be carried in Parlia- 
menty it is as well to purchase some popularity by 
voting for it. When Hunt and his associates, before 
the Sis Acts, created a panic, the Ministers lay on 
their oars for three or four months, until the general 
cry, even from the Opposition, was, ''Why don*t the 
Ministers come forward with some protective mea- 
sure ?** The present Ministry exists on the weakness 
and desperate character of the Opposition. The sober 
part of the nation are afraid of the latter getting into 
power, lest they should redeem some of their pledges. 
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April 29, 1823. 
CkwFiik of JUnM. 

THE present adherents of the Church of Borne are 
not^ in my judgment^ Catholics. We are the 
Catholics. We can prove that we hold the doctrines 
of the primitive Church for the first three hundred 
years. The Council of Trent made the Papists what 
they are.* A foreign Bomish bishop t has declared, 
that the Protestants of his acquaintance were more 
like what he conceived the enlightened Catholics to 
have been before the Council of Trent, than the best 
of the latter in his days. Perhaps you will say, this 
bishop was not a good Catholic. I cannot answer for 
that. The course of Christianity and the Christian 
Church may not unaptly be likened to a mighty river, 
which filled a wide channel, and bore along with its 
waters mud, and gravel, and weeds, till it met a great 
rock in the middle of its streanL By some means or 
other, the water flows purely, and separated from the 
filth, in a deeper and narrower course on one side of 
the rock, and the refuse of the dirt and troubled 
water goes off on the other in a broader current, and 
then cries out, '' We are the river !'' 

A person said to me lately, "But you will, for 
civilit/s sake, caU them GatAolm, will you not P'' I 
answered, that I would not; for I would not tell a 
lie upon any, much less upon so solemn an, occasion. 
The adherents of the Church of Bome, I repeat, are 
not Catholic Christians. If they are, then it follows 

• See"AidBtoB6fleetioo,"p.l80,iiote. 
t Mr. Coleridge nemed talm, bat the neime wm ttreofe to me^ and I Iiato 
been nneble to xeeorer it.—- Ed. 

c 2 
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that we Protestants are heretics and schismatics^ as^ 
indeed, the Papists very logically, from their own 
premises, call us. And '* Boman Catholics'' makes 
no difference. Catholicism is not capable of degrees 
or local apportionments. There can be but one body 
of Catholics, ex vi termini. To talk strictly of Irish 
or Scotch Bcman Catholics is a mere absurdity. 

It is common to hear it said, that, if the l^al dis- 
abilities are removed, Oxe Bomish Church will lose 
ground in this country. I think the reverse : the 
Bomish religion is, or, ui certain hands, is capable of 
being made, so flattering to the passions and self- 
delusion of men, that it is impossible to say how fiir 
it would spread, amongst the higher orders of society 
especially, if the secular disadvantages now attending 
its profession were removed.* 

Apbil so, 1823. 
Zendavaia»~'Pcmtheum and IdokOry. 
T'HE Zendavesta must, I think, have been copied 
-■- in parts from the writings of Moses. In the 
description of the creation, the first chapter of Genesis 
is taken almost literally, except that the sun is crated 
i^ore the light, and then the herbs and the plants 
after the sun ; which are precisely the two points they 
did not understand, and therefore altered as errors.f 

* H«re, ftt leut, the piophecy has been ftilfiUed. The wisdom of our 
anoeston, in the ralgn of King WinUm III^ would h»Te been Jeelone 
of the daily increMe in the nnmben of the Bomieh Chureh In England, of 
which eyery attentive obaerrer mnet be aware. See SaneH ZhmMei BaUium, 
ioTol. ii. p.80^ of Mr. Coleridge's Poems.— Eo. 

t The Zend, or Zendayesta, is the saered book ascribed to Zoroaster, or 
Zerdnsht, the founder or reformer of the Magian religion. The modem edition 
or paraphrase of this work, called the Badda»wxitlen in the Persian of the 
day was, I belicTe, composed about three hundved yean • 
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There are only two acts of creation^ properly so 
called^ in the Mosaic account^ — ^the material universe, 
and man. The intermediate acts seem more as the 
results of secondary causes, or, at any rate, of a modi- 
fication of prepared materials. 

Pantheism and idolatry naturally end in each other ; 
for all extremes meet. The Judaic religion is the 
exact medium, the true compromise. 



Mat 1, 1828. 

Different between Storiea of Dreamt and OhoeU, — ^PAontom 

PortraiL — WiUh of Endor, — Socmumiem, 

TTTRTtR is a great difference in the credibility to 
be attached to stories of dreams and stories of 
ghosts. Dreams have nothing in them which are 
absurd and nonsensical; and, though most of the 
coincidences may be readily explained by the diseased 
system of the dbeamer, and the great and surprising 
power of association, yet it is impossible to say whether 
an inner sense does not really exist in the mind, 
seldom developed, indeed, but which may have a 
power of presentiment.* All the external senses 

* See this point suggMted and reuoned irifh eztraordinaiy subUety in 
the tliird essay (marked C), in the Appendix to tlie Statesman's Manoal, or 
flrst Lay Sermon, p. 19, Ac. One beautiful paragraph I wUl rentnre to 
quote ;—'" Not only may ve expect that men of strong religions feelings, but 
little religious Icnowledge, will occasionally be tempted to regard such occur- 
rences as snpematoral risitatlons ; but It ought not to sutprise us if such 
dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the erent^ as though they had 
aetoaUy possessed a character of dirination. For who shall decide how fkr 
a perf^ raminiaeence of past experiences (of many, perhaps, that had 
esoaped our reflex consciousness at the time)— who shall determine to what 
extent this reproduetire imagination, unsophisticated by the will, and undis- 
traeCed by intrusions from the senses, may or may not be oonoentred and 
sublimed into fbreeight and presentiment? There would be nothing herein 
either to foster mperstltion on the one hand, or to justify contomptnons 
disbelief on the other. Incredulity is but Credulity seen fhmi behind, 
bowing and nodding assent to the Uabitoal and the Fashionable."— Eo. 
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have thdr oorrespondents in the mind; the eye can 
see an object before it is distmctly apprehended; — 
why may there not be a corresponding power in the 
sod? The power of prophecy might have been 
merely a spiritoal excitation of this dormant faculty. 
Hence you will observe that the Hebrew seers some- 
times seem to have required mnsic^ as in the instance 
of EUsha before Jehoram : — ** But now bring me a 
minstrel. And it came to pass^ when the minstrel 
played^ that the hand of the Lord came upon him."* 
Everything in nature has a tendency to move in 
cycles; and it would be a miracle if^ out of such 
myriads of cycles moving concurrently, some coinci- 
dences did not take place. No doubt, ii^^y such 
take place in the daytune; but then our senses drive 
out the remembrance of them, and render the impres- 
sion hardly felt; but when we sleep, the mind acts 
without interruption. Terror and the heated imagi- 
nation will, even in the daytime, create all sorts of 
features, shapes, and colours out of a simple object 
possessing none of them in reality. 

But ghost stories are absurd. Whenever a real 
ghost appears, — by which I mean some man or 
woman dressed up to frighten another, — ^if the super- 
natural character of the apparition has been for a 
moment believed, the effects on the spectator have 
always been most terrible, — convulsion, idioqr, mad- 
ness, or even death on the spot. Consider the awful 
descriptions in the Old Testament of the effects of a 
spiritual presence on the prophets and seers of the 
Hebrews; the terror, the exceeding great dread, the 
utter loss of all animal power. But in our common 

* S Kiagi, Ui. 16^ and Me ISun, z.5.— Ed. 
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ghost stories^ you always find that the seer, after a 
most appalliDg apparition, as you are to belieye, is 
quite wdl the next day. Perhaps, he may have a 
headache; but that is the outside of the effiBCt pro- 
duced. Alston, a man of genius, and the best painter 
yet produced by America, when he was in England 
told me an anecdote which confirms what I have been 
saying* It was, I think, in the University of Gam- 
bridge, near Boston, that a certain youth took it into 
his wise head to oideavour to convert a Tom-Painish 
companion of his by appearing as a ghost before him. 
He accordingly dressed himself up in the usual way, 
having previously extracted the ball from the pistol 
which always lay near the head of his friend's bed. 
Upon first awaking, and seeing the apparition, the 
youth who was to be frightened. A., very coolly looked 
his companion the ghost in the face, and said, '' I 
know you. This is a good joke; but you see I am 
not frightened. Now you may vamsh I" The ghost 
stood still. '^Gome,'^ said A., "that is enougL I 
shall get angry. Away!'' Still the ghost moved 

not. '' By " ejaculated A., " if you do not in 

three minutes go away, I'll shoot you." He waited 
the time, deliberatdy levelled the pistol, fired, and, 
with a scream at the immobility of the figure, became 
convulsed, and afterwards died. The very iostant 
he believed it to be 9, ghost, his human nature fell 
before it. 

* "Last Thursday my unde, S. T. C, dined with 
us, and several men came to meet him. I have heard 

* What follows in the text within oommss wm written about ihii time, and 
eommunicated to me by Mr. Juatioe Coleridge.— Ed. 
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him more brilliant^ but he was very fine^ and delighted 
every one very much. It is impossible to carry off, 
or c(»nmit to paper^ his long trains of argument ; in- 
deed^ it is not always possible to understand them^ he 
lays the foundation so deep> and views every question 
in so original a manner. Nothing can be finer than 
the princiides which he lays down in morals and 
religion. His deep study of Scripture is very astonish- 
ing; the rest of the party were but as children in his 
hmis, not merely in general views of theology^ but 
in nice verbal criticism. He thinks it dear that St. 
Paul did not write the Efastle to the Hebrews^ biit 
that it must have been the work of some Alexandrian 
Greeks and he thinks ApoUos. It seemed to him a 
desirable thing for Christianity that it should have 
been written by some other person than St. Paul; 
because^ its inspiration being unquestioned^ it added 
another independent teacher and expounder of the 
faith. 

" We fell upon ghosts^ and he exposed many of 
the stories physically and metaphysically. He seemed 
to think it impossible that you should really see with 
the bodily eye what was impalpable^ upless it were a 
shadow; and if what you fancied you saw with the 
bodily eye was in fact only an impression on the 
imagination, then you were seeing something out of 
yonr 9en9e8, and your testimony was foU of uncertainty. 
He observed how uniformly, in all the best-attested 
stories of spectres, the appearar.ce might be accounted 
for from the disturbed state of the mind or body of 
the seer, as in the instancy of Dion and Brutus. 
Upon some one saying thai he wished to beheve these 
stories true, thinking thai they constituted a useful 
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subsidiary testimony of another state of existence, 
Mr. C. differed, and said, he thonght it a dangerous 
testimony, and one not wanted : it was Saul, with the 
Scriptures and the Prophet before him, calling upon 
the witch of Endor to certify him of the truth I He 
explained very ingeniously, yet very naturally, what 
has often startied people in ghost stories — ^such as 
Lord Lytt^ton's — namely, that when a real person 
has appeared, habited like the phantom, the ghost- 
seer has immediately seen two, the real man and the 
phantom. He said that such must be the case. The 
man under the morbid ddusion sees with the eye of 
the imagination, and sees with the bodily eye too; if 
no one were really present, he would see the spectre 
with one, and the bed-curtams with the other. When, 
therefore, a real person comes, he sees the real man 
as he would have seen any one else in the same place, 
and he sees the spectre not a whit the less : being 
perceptible by different powers of vision, so to say, 
the appearances do not interfere with each other. 

" He told us the following story of the Phantom 
Portrait :— 

* ''A stranger came recommended to a merchant's 
house at Lubeck. He was hospitably received; but, 
the house being faU, he was lodged at night in an 
apartment handsomely furnished, but not often used. 
'Qiere was nothing that struck him particulariy in the 
room when left alone, till he happened to cast his 
eyes on a picture, which immediately arrested his 
attention. It was a single head; but there was 

* This is the story whieh Mr. Washington Inring has dressed np very 
prattUy in fhe first ▼olnme of his " Tales of a TtmTeUer," pp. 84—119; pro- 
fessing in his prefiue that he oonld not remember whenoe he had deriyed the 
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something so uncommon^ so frightfdl and nnearthly, 
in its expression^ though by no means ngly^ that he 
found himself irresistibly attracted to look at it. Li 
fact, he conld not tear himself from the fascination of 
this portrait, till his imagination was fiUed by it, and 
his rest broken. He retired to bed, dreamed, and 
awoke from time to time with the head glaring on 
him. In the morning, his host saw by his looks that 
he had slept ill, and inquired the cause, which was 
told. The master of the house was much vexed, and 
said the picture ought to have been removed, that it 
was an oversight, and that it always was removed 
when the chamber was used. The picture, he said, 
was, indeed, terrible to every one ; but it was so fine, 
and had come into the family in so curious a way, 
that he could not make up his mind to part with it, 
or to destroy it. The story of it was this : — ' My 
father,' said he, ' was at Hamburgh on business, and, 
whilst diniug at a coffee-house, he observed a young 
man of a remarkable appearance enter, seat himself 
alone in a comer, and commence a solitary meal. His 
countenance bespoke the extreme of mental distress, 
and every now and then he turned his head quickly 
round, as if he heard something, then shudder, grow 
pale, and go on with his meal after an effort as before. 
My father saw this same man at the same place for 
two or three successive days ; and at length became 
so much interested about him, that he spoke to 
him. The address was not repulsed, and the stranger 
seemed to find some comfort in the tone of sympathy 
and kindness which my father used. He was an 
ItaKan, well informed, poor but not destitute, and 
living economically upon the profits of his art as a 
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painter. Their intimacy increased; and at length 
the Italian, seeing my lather's involuntary emotion at 
his convulsive turnings and shudderings^ which con- 
tinued as formerly^ interrupting their conversation 
from time to time, told him his story. He was a 
native of Bome^ and had lived in some familiarity 
with^ and been much patronised by^ a young noble- 
man; but upon some dight occasion they had ffdlen 
out^ and his patron, besides using many reproachful 
expressions^ had struck him. The painter brooded 
over the disgrace of the blow. He could not challenge 
the nobleman^ on account of his rank; he therefore 
watched for an opportunity^ and assassinated him. 
Of course he fled from his country, and finally had 
reached Hamburgh. He had not, however, passed 
many weeks from the night of the murder, before^ one 
day, in the crowded street, he heard his name called 
by a voice familiar to him : he turned short round, 
and saw the face of his victim looking at him with a 
fixed ^e. "Prom that moment he had no peace : at 
all hours, in all places, and amidst all companies, 
however engaged he might be, he heard the voice, 
and could never help looking round; and, whenever 
he so looked round, he always encountered the same 
face staring close upon him. At last, in a mood of 
desperation, he had fixed himself face to face, and eye 
to eye, and deliberately drawn the phantom visage as 
it glared upon him; and tkis was the picture so 
drawn. The Italian said he had struggled long, but 
life was a burden which he could now no longer bear; 
and he was resolved, when he had made money enough 
to return to Bome, to surrender himself to justice, and 
expiate his crime on the scaffold. He gave the finished 
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picture to my father^ in return for the kindness which 
he had shown him/ '* 

I have no doubt that the Jews believed generally in 
a future stat-e^ independently of the Mosaic law. The 
story of the witch of Endor is a proof of it. What 
we translate ''witch" or "familiar spirit/' is, in the 
Hebrew, Ob, that is, a bottle or bladder, and means 
a person whose belly is swelled like a leathern bottle 
by divine inflation. In the Greek it is iyyaurrpCfwdos, 
a ventriloquist. The text (1 Sam., ch. xxviii.) is a 
simple record of the facts, the solution of which the 
sacred historian leaves to the reader. I take it to 
have been a trick of ventriloquism, ^got up by the 
courtiers and friends of Saul, to prevent him, if pos- 
sible, from hazarding an engagement with an army 
despondent and oppressed with bodings of defeat. 
Saul is not said to have seen Samuel; the woman 
only pretends to see him. And then what does this 
Samuel do ? He merely repeats the prophecy known 
to all Israel, which the true Samuel had uttered some 
years before. Read Captain Lyon's account of the 
scene in the cabin with the Esquimaux bladder, or 
conjurer; it is impossible not to be reminded of the 
witch of Endor. I recommend you also to look at 
Webster's admirable treatise on Witchcraft. 

The pet texts of a Socinian are quite enough for 
his confutation with acute thinkers. If Christ had 
been a mere man, it would have been ridiculous in 
MmU) caU himself ''the Son of man;" but being 
God and man, it then became, in his own assumption 
of it, a peculiar and mysterious title. So, if Christ 
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had been a mere man^ his saying, ''My Father is 
greater than I *' (John, xv. 28), would have been as 
unmeaning. It wonld be laughable enough, for 
example, to hear me say; ''My ' Bemorse' succeeded, 
indeed, but Shakspeare Is a greater dramatist than I/^ 
But how immeasurably more fooUsh, more monstrous, 
would it not be for a mem, however honest, good, or 
wise, to say, "But Jehovah is greater than I V* 



Mat 8, 1824. 

PkOo and Xmophon,--'-JteU(fi(m8 of tke €hruk»,-'Egypti(m 

AnHquitie8,-'MiU<m,r^ VirgiL 

'OLATO'S works are logical exercises for the mind. 
J^ Little that is positive is advanced in them. So- 
crates may be fairly represented by Plato in the more 
moral parts ; but in all the metaphysical disquisitions 
it is I^hagoras. Xenophon's representation of his 
master is quite different.* 

Observe the remarkable contrast between the reli- 
gion of the tragic and other poets of Greece^ The 
former are always opposed in heart to the popular 
divinities. In &ct, there are the popular, the sacer- 
dotal, and the mysterious religions of Greece, repre- 
sented roughly by Homer, Pindar, and jEschylus. 
The ancients had no notion of a /aU of man, though 
they had of his gradual degeneracy. Prometheus, in 
the old mythus, and for the most part in ^schylus, 
^s the Redeemer and the Devil jumbled together. 

I cannot say I expect much from mere Egyptian 
antiquities. Almost everything really, that is, intel- 
lectually, great in that country seems to me of Grecian 
origin. 



' See p. 10. Br-Eo. 
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I ihmk nothing can be added to Milton's definition 

or role of poetiy^ — ^that it ought tojbejdmj^ sensu- 

f o ns, and impass ioned; fViat fa in aay^ a^Hgifi in con- 

c ef4ieB> abmmdin g i n sensible im aggSj ^A JTifnrfiniTig 

tii ein all with the s]^n t of the mm cL 

Milton's Latin style is, I think, better and easier 
than his English. His slyle, in prose, is quite as 
characteristic of him as a philosophic republican, as 
Gowle/s is of iim as a first-rate gentleman. 

If you take from Virgil his diction and metre, what 
do you leave him? 

JuNB 2, 1824. 
ChnmmiU Peim and the Dduge. — Rambow. 

ICXDNFESS I have small patience with Mr. Granville 
Perm's book against Professor Buckland. Science 
will be superseded, if every phenomenon is to be 
referred in this manner to an actual miracle. I think 
it absurd to attribute so much to the Deluge. An 
inundation, which leit an olive-tree standing, and bore 
up the ark peacefully on its bosom, could scarcely 
have been the sole cause of the rents and dislocations 
observable on the face of the earlh. How could 
the tropical animals, which have been discovered in 
England and in Eussia in a perfectly natural state, 
have been transported thither by such a flood P Those 
animals must evidently have been natives of the 
countries in which they have been found. The 
climates must have been altered. Assume a sudden 
evaporation upon the retiring of the Deluge to have 
caused an intense cold, the solar heat mi^ht not be 
sufficient afterwards to overcome it. I do not think 
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that the polar cold is adequately explained hj mere 
compaxatiye distance &om the sun. 

Tou will observe^ that there is no mention of rain 
previously to the Deluge. Hence it may be inferred^ 
that the rambow was exhibited for the &rst time after 
Qoi's covenant with Noah. However, I only surest 
this. 

The Earth with its scarred £ace is the symbol of 
the Past; the Air and Heaven^ of Futurity. 



JuNB 5, 1824. 
BngUA, omd Ortek DaneHtg.—Onds AeoutHct, 

THE fondness for dancing in English women is the 
re-action of their reserved manners. It is the only 
way in which they can throw themselves forth in 
natural liberty. We have no adequate conception 
of the perfection of the ancient tra^c dance. The 
pleasure which the Greeks received from it had for 
its basis Difference ; and the more unfit the vehicle^ 
the more lively was the curiosity and intense the 
delight at seeing the difficulty overcome. 



The ancients certainly seem to have understood 
some principles in acoustics which we have lost^ or, 
at least, they applied them better. They contrived 
to convey the voice distinctly in their huge theatres 
by means of pipes, which created no echo or con- 
fusion. Our theatres — Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden — are fit for nothing: they are too large for 
acting, and too small for a bull-fight. 
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JuNB 7, 1824. 
Lord BfTcnU VersifictOUm^ <md Don Jttan, 

HOW lamentably the art of versificatioii is neglected 
by most of tiie poets of the piesent day ! — ^by 
Lord Byron^ as it stnkes me^ in particular^ among 
those of eminence for other qualities. Upon the 
whole^ I think the part of Don Juan in which 
Lambro's return to hb horne^ and Lambro himself^ 
are described^ is the best^ that is^ the most individual^ 
thing in all I know of Lord B.'s woiks. The festal 
abandonment puts one in mind of Nicholas Poussin^s 
pictures.* 

JuNB 10, 1824. 

ParenUd (knirol in Mairriaffe^-^Marriage of Cfoutint. — D^ermcs 
of Oharacier, 

TTP to twenty-one, I hold a fether to have power 
^ over his children as to marriage; after that age, 
authority and influence only. Show me one couple 
unhappy merely on account of their limited circum- 
stances, and I will show you ten that are wretched 
from other causes. 

* Mr. Coleridge parOeolArly notteed, tor Iti diMieal Ur, tbettnd etaoM 
of «hlfl Canto (fhe tUid) :— 

" A band of ehildren, round a nunr-whlte ram, 
There wreathe his Tenerahle home with iiower% 

WbilOi peaoeftil as if stiU an nnwean*d lamh, 
The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 

His sober head, m^Jestloany tame, 
Or eats from out the palm, or playfhl lowers 

His brow, as if in act to bat^ and then 

Yielding to their small hands, draws hack again." 

Bvt Mr. C. said that then, and 4^001, made no rhyme to his ear. Why shoold 
not the old form agen be lawfyil in yerse? We wilftilly abridge ourselves of 
the liberty which oar great poets achieved and sanctioned for ns in inn«> 
ineraMe {nstanees.—Eo. 
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If the matter were quite open, I should incline to 
disapprove the intermarriage of first cousins; but 
the church has decided otherwise on the authority of 
Augustine, and that seems enough upon such a point. 

Tou may depend upon it, that a slight contrast of 
character is very matmal to happiness in marriage. 



February 24, 1827. 

Bhmenbaeh and Kcmt's Baces^^IapeUe and SemiUc^ffebrew,^ 
Sohmon. 

TJLUMENBACH makes five races; Kant, three. 
-*^ Blumenbach's scale of dignity may be thus 
figured: — 

Caneailaa or BnropeAii. 




There was, I conceive, one great lapetic original 
of language, under which Greek, Latin, and other 
European dialects, and, perhaps, Sanscrit, range as 
species. The lapetic race, 'I<4orey, separated into two 
branches; one, with a tendency to migrate south- 
west, — Greeks, Italians, &c. ; and the other north- 
west, — Goths, Germans, Swedes, &e. The Hebrew 
is Semitic. 

Hebrew, in point of force and purity, seems at its 
height in Isaiah. It is most corrupt in Dam'd, and 
not much less so in Ecdesiastes; which I cannot be- 
lieve to have been actually composed by Solomon, but 
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rather suppose to have been so attributed by the Jews^ 
in their passion for ascribing all works of that sort to 
their grand monarque. 



March 10, 1827. 
Jtwiik 3i8tory.—Sp{noeUHe a/ind BiSbrew Schemes. 

THE peojde of all other nations^ but the Jewish, 
seem to look backwards and also to exist for the 
present ; but in the Jewish scheme everything is pro* 
spective and preparatory; nothing, however triflings 
is done for itself alone, but all is typical of something 
yet to come. 

I would rather call the Book of Proverbs Solomonian 
than as actually a work of Solomon's. So I appre- 
hend many of the Psalms to be Davidical only^ not 
David's own compositions. 



You may state the Pantheism of Spinossi, in con- 
trast with the Hebrew or Christian scheme^ shortly^ 
as thus :-^ 

SpinoslBm. 

W — G=:0; i.e. the World without Gtod is an 
impossible idea. 

G — W=sO; i.e. God without the World is so 
likewise. 

Hebrew or Chrlftiaii wdieme. 

W — G=0; i.e. The same as Spinosa's premiss. 
But G- W=G ; i. e. God without the World is God 
the self-subsistent. 
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Ma&ch 12, 1827. 

Roman Oaih6Uc84 — Snayy qf Man and other Ammah, — SkaJcipean 

in minimii. — Paid Sarpi, — JBantram's TraivelB, 

IHAYE no doubt that the real object closest to tiie 
hearts of the leading Irish Bomanists is the de- 
struction of the Irish Protestant Churchy and the 
re-establishment of their own. I think more is in- 
volved in the manner than the matter of legislating 
upon the civil disabilities of the members of the 
Okurch of Eome; and^ for one^ I shonld be willing 
to vote for a r^noval of those disabilitieB^ with two or 
three exoeptions> upon a solemn declaration being 
made legislatively in Parliament, that at no time, nor 
under any dtcomstances, oould or should a branch 
of the Bomish hierarchy, as at present constituted, 
oecome an estate ci this realm."* 

/ Internal or mental energy and external or corporeal 
■ modificabiUly are in inverse proportions. In man, 
internal energy is greater than in any other animal ; 
and you will see that he is less changed by climate 
than any animal. For the highest and low^ speci- 
mens of man are not one half so much apart from 
each other as the different kinds even of dogs, animals 
of great internal energy themselves. 

For an instance of Shakspeare^s power m mmimU, 
I generally quote James Qurne/s character in King 
John. How individual and comical he is with the 
four words allowed to his dramatic life If And pray 
look at Skelton's Bichard Sparrow also ! 

* See Ghnitli ud state, second part, p. 189. 
t " Xnier laOjf FAiiOOinniDOB ani Jambs Granr. 

Bast. O me 1 It U my motber ^— How now, good lady? 
Wbat ynSifiV^ you iMte to oeoit so hastily Y 
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Paul Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent de- 
serves your study. It is very interesting. 

The latest book of travels I know^ written in the 
spirit of the old travellers^ is Bartram's account of his 
tour iu the Moridas. It is a work of high merit 
every way.* 

Mabch 18, 1827. 
The UndenUmdmg, 

A PUN will sometimes facilitate explanation^ as 
thus ; — the Understanding is that which skmds 
wider the phenomenon^ and gives it objectivity. You 
know what a thing is by it. It is also worthy of 
remark^ that the Hebrew word for the understand- 
ing, Bimh, comes from a root meaning between or 
dieti/ngtdahing. 

LA.DT F. Where ic that bUtb, thy brother f where Is he P 
That holds in chase mine honour up and down? 

Bast. My brother Robert? OldSirfiobert'ssonf 
Golbrand the giant, that same mighty man? 
Is it Sir Robert's son that you seek so? 

Ladt F. Sir Robertas son I Ay, thon nnreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's son : why soorn'st thon at Sir Robert ? 
He is Sir Robertas son ; and so art thon. 

Babt. Junes Onmey, wilt thon give as leave a whUe ? 

GiTB. Good Imm, good PAOtjr. 

Bast. Philip?— Sparrow! James, 
There '• toys abroad ; anon I '11 tell thee more. 

The very exit Qumey is a stroke of James's enaiaeter.— Ed. 

* '* Travels throogh North and South Carolina, Geoigia, Bast and West 
Florida, the Cherokee Country, the extensive territories of the Muscognlges, 
or Creek Confederacy, and the Country of the Chactaws, &c. By William 
Bartram." Philadelphia, 1791. London, 17M. 8vo. The expedition was 
made at the request of Dr.Fothergill, the Quaker physician, in 1773, and was 
partlcalarly dirocted to botanical diaeoveries. — Eo. 
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Mabch 18, 1827. 
PaarU qf Speedi, — OramtiMr, 

^PHEKB are seven parts of speech, and they agree 
-^ with the five grand and nniversal divicdons into 
which all things finite, by which I mean to exdude 
the idea of Qoi, will be found to fall ; that is, as you 
will often see it stated in my writings, especially in 
the Aids to Beflection :* — 

Prothesis. 

1. 

Thesis. Mesothesis. Antithesis. 

2, . 4. 8. 

Synthesis. 

6. 

Conceive it thus : — 

1. Prothesis, the noun- verb, or verb-substantive, 
/ am, which is the previous form, and implies identity 
of being and act. 

Tlote, each of these may be 



2. Thesis, the noun. 

3. Antithesis, the verb. 



converted; thatis, theji 
are only opposed to each 
other. 

4. Mesothesis, the infinitive mood, or the indiffer- 
ence of the verb and noun, it being either the one 
or the other, or both at the same time, in different 
relations. 

5. Synthesis, the participle, or the community of 
verb and noun > being an acting at once. 

Now, modify the noun by the verb, that is, by an 
acl^ and you have — 

6. The adnoun, or adjective. 



* p. 170^ 2nd edition. 
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Modify the v^b by the noun, that is, by being, 
and you have — 

7. The adverb. 

Interjectionfl are parts of sound, not of speech. 
Conjunctions are the same as propositions ; but they 
are prefixed to a sentence, or to a member of a sen- 
tence, instead of to a single word. 

The inflexions of noons are modifications as to 
place ; the inflexions of verbs, as to time. 

The genitive case denotes dependence; the dative, 
transmission. It is absurd to talk of verbs governing. 
In Thucydides, I believe, every case has been found 
absolute.* 

The inflexions of the tenses of a verb are formed 
by adjuncts of the verb substantive. In Greek it is 
obvious. The E is the prefix significative of a past time. 



JuNB I5» 1827. 
MagmetMm, — EUOneU/y. — (MvamtfUi* 
T)ERHAPS the attribution or analogy may seem 
^ fancifcd at first sight, but I am in the habit of 
realising to myself Magnetism as length; Electricity 
as breadth or surface ; and Galvanism as depth. 

* NoniiuiiiTe alwolate ^— J^r II ^«Ck 4 ktO^^m fif^n MtU iinifyt, Tt 

Thao.n.68. 

Datiye: — s<fyoA»iv«<C m6r«is rns SttJJtmK xmi mark yiit 9«f§»vfiti90$% 
lHxtirif^9 ttfH 9fk 'Atinmim kfym^ ^ vftuv.— Thno. VIII. S4. 

This Is the Latin usage. 

AoeusatiTe.— I do not remamber an Inatanee of the proper afleosaflire 
absolute in Thucfdides ; bat it seems not onoommon in oUier anthors : — 

ri»9* II ^mtif^ k%Xirr» fbqsifnui A^v. 

Soph. CEd. C. 1119. 
Tet all Booh instaaoes may be nomlnatlTes; ftvr I eaonot ihid an example of 
the aoeosative absotnte in the mascaline or ibminine gender, where the 
difltoeiiee of inilezion wonld ahoir Uie ease.— Ed. 
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JUNB 24, 1827. 

^)eiuer. — 0%ara«eer of Oikello,-^Hamlet, — Pol<mhu,---PnncipU$ 
and MaxmB, — lHovt, — Mtamttfor Meature^^Bm Jtnuon. — 
BetmrnofU and Fletek^,— VenUm qf iU BibUr- ^ mnh m m,-^ 
Onmioloffjf. 

GPENSEB'S Epithfllajnion is t ruly sab^ e; and \ 
^ pray mark the swan-like movement bfiEis exqni- ^ 
site Prothalamion.* His attention to metre and . 
rhythm is sometimes so extremely minute as to be 
pamfnl even to my ear, and you know how highly I 
prize good versification. 

I have often told you that I do not think there is 
any jealousy^ properly so called^ in the character of 
Othello. There is no predisposition to suspicion, 
which I take to be an essential term in the definition 
of the word. Desdemona very truly told Emilia that 
he was not jealous, that is, of a jealous habit, and he 

* Uow well I remember fhb Midsnmmex^dfty! I diall never paae nidi 
another. Th* mm vaa Mttlag behind Caen Wood, and Ite calm of fbe 
areoing was so eoneedinglj deep that it arrested Mr. Coleridge's attention. 
We were alone together in Mr. Gillman'a drawing-room, and Mr. C. left 
off talking, and Ml into an ahnoat trano^llke state ibr ten minutes whilst 
contemplating ttie beantiAil prospect before ns. His ejes swam in tears^ 
his head ineUned a UtUe forwaid, and there was a dl^ npUlUag of the 
fingers, which seemed to tell me that he was in prayer. I was awe-stricken, 
and remained absorbed in looking at the man, in ftirgetfiilness of external 
nature, when he reooTcred himself, and after a word or two foil by some 
secret link of association npon Spenser's poetry. Upon my teiUng him that 
I did not Tcry well recollect the Prothalamion : ** Then I most read yon abit 
ofit,** said he; and fotehing the book from the next room, he redted thewhole 
of it in his finest and most mnsleal manner. I partleiilarly bear in mind the 
sensible dirersity of tone and rhythm with which he gave :— 

" Sweet Thames! nm softly till I end my song/' 
llie oonelodlng Use ofeadiof ihe ten strophes of the poem. 

When I look mpon the scanty memorial, whieh I haTS alone pr e set > ed 
of this afternoon's conyerse, I am tempted to bnm these pages in despair. 
Mr. Coleridge talked aTolome of eritloism that day, which, printed Tivbatim 
as he spoke it, would have made the reputation of any other person hot 
himself. He was, indeed, partienlarty brUilant and enehanting; and I left 
nim at night so thonmghly moffitetiMd, that I ooold not for two or Ume daya 
aftmraxda reflect enongh to pot anytldng on paper.r-En. 
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says so as troly of himself. lago's suggestioiis^ you 
see^ are quite new to him ; they do not correspond 
with anything of a like nature previously in his mind. 
If Desdemona had^ in fact^ been guilty^ no one would 
have thought of calling Othello's conduct that of a 
jealous man. He could not act otherwise than he 
did with the lights he had; whereas jealousy can 
never be strictly right. See how utterly unlike 
Othello is to Leontes, in the Winter's Tale, or even 
to Leonatus, in Cymbeline I The jealousy of the first 
proceeds from an evident trifle, and something like 
hatred is mingled with it ; and the conduct of Leonatus 
in accepting the wager, and exposing his wife to the 
trial, denotes a jealous temper already formed. 

/ Hamlef s character is the prevalence of the abstract- 
i ing and generalising habit over the practic^ir He 
1 does not want courage, skiH^ wiQ^ or opportunity ; but 
every incident sets him thinking ; and it is curious, 
and at the same time strictly natural, that Hamlet, 
who all the play seems reason itself, should be impelled, 
at last, by mere accident to effect his object. I have 
a smack o f Hamlet myself, if I may say so. 

A Maxim i s a co nclusion upon observation of 
ma tters of fact , and is^^CTjely retrcQt^[y^.: an Idea, 

or, if you llke,'^a PriTifijjilft, p.A.mVH^yinw1ftdgft ^iff^in 
itself and" IS p rospectiv e. Polonius is a man of 
maxims. Whilst he is clescanting on matters of past 
experience, as in that excellent speech to Laertes bdSore 
he sets out on his travels,* he is admirable ; but when 
he comes to advise or project, he is a mere dotard. 
You see Hamlet, as the man of ideas, despises him. 

• Aet.i.w.3. 
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A man of maxims only is like a Cydops with one 
sye^ and that eye placed in the back of his head. 

In the scene with Ophelia, in the third act,* Hamlet 
is beginning with great and unfeigned tenderness; 
but perceiving her reserve and coyness, fmcies there 
are some listeners, and then, to sustain his part, breaks 
out into all that coarseness. 



Love is the admiration and cherishing of the 
amiable qualities of the beloved person, upon the 
condition of yourself being the object of their action. 
The qualities of the sexes correspond. The man's 
courage is loved by the woman, whose fortitude agam 
is coveted by the man. His vigorous intellect is 
answered by her infallible tact. (^ it be true what 
is so constantly affirmed, that there is no sex in souls? 
— I doubt it, I doubt it exceedingly.! 

* Scl. 

t Mr. Coleridge wm a great master in the art of lore, bat he had not 
■tndled in Orld's echool. Hear hie eoeonnt of the matter :— 

** Love, tmljr sadh, is itself not the most common thing in the world, and 
mtttnal love still less so. Bnt that endnring personal attachment, so besnti- 
Itally delinea t ed by Brin's sweet melodist, and still more tooehingly, perhaps, 
in the treOrknown ballad, * John Anderaon, mr Jo, John,' hi addition to a 
depth and constancy of ehaneter of no etrery-day ooeoirenoe, supposes a 
peculiar sensibility and tendemess of nature; a constitutional communi- 
cativeness and utteranoy of heart and soul; a deUg^t in the detail of 
sympathy, in the outward and visihle signs of the sacrament witUn,— te 
count, as it were, the pulses of the life of lore. But, abore all, it supposes a 
soul which, CTon hi the pride and summer-tide of life, even in the Instihood 
of health and strength, had fUt oltenest and prised highest that which age 
cannot take away, and which in all our lorings is tt« love; I mean, that „ 
willing sense of the unsuiBeingness of the self for itself; which predisposes a 
generons nature to see, in the total being of another, the supplement and 
eomplettan of its own; that quiet perpetual seeking which the presence of 
the beloved otject modulates, not suspends, where the heart momenUy ihids, 
and, Ifaiding again, seeks on; lastly, when Mifo's changeM oib has passed 
the fldl,' a confirmed ftdth in the nobleness of humanity, thus bnnight home 
and pressed, as it were, to the very bosom of hourly experience ; it supposes, 
I say, a heartfUt reverence for worth, not the less deep because divested of 
iU solemnity by haUt, by (hmiliarlty, by mutual iuflrmlttes, and even by a 
fpettng of modesty which will arise in delicate minds, when they are con- 
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Measure for Measure is the single exception to the 
deUghtfuhiess of Shakspeare^s plays. It is a hateful 
work^ although Shaksperian throughout. Our feel- 
ings of justice are grossly wounded in Angelo's escape. 
Isabella herself contrives to be unamiable^ and Claudio 
is detestable. 

I am inclined to consider The Fox as the greatest 
of Ben Jonson's works. But his smaller works are 
full of poetry. 

Monsieur Thomas and the little French Lawyer 
are great favourites of ipine amongst Beaiwont and 
Fletcher's plays. How those plays overflow with 
wit ! And yet I scarcely know a more deeply tragic 
scene any where than that in BoUo^ in which Edith 
pleads for her father's life, and then, when she cannot 
prevail, rises up and imprecates vengeance on his 
murderer.* 

BCloiM of poaaessing the same, or the oorrespondent, eoEodleiioe in their own 
characters. In shorty there must he a mind, whidb^ whi le it feeto the 
heautiftil imd ffie^excellent in iKSD^ngredJU .its own, anc Tlty rlgBn if love 
appropriates it, can caU goodness its plajfe^ow; and dares maice i^ort of 
time and infirmify, while, in the person of a thoosand-ibldly endeared 
partner, we feel for aged yirtne the earassing fondness that belongs to the 
innocence of diUdhoed, and repeat the same attentions and tender eeortesieB 
whidi had been dictated bj the same afflpetlon to the same ol()eet when 
attired in Ibminine loTeliness or in manly beauty.^' (Poetical Worka, toL iL 
p. 190.>-Ed. 
• Actiii.sc.l.:- 

''RoLLO. Hew off her hands I 
Uamkovd. Lady, hold off t 

Edfth. Hoi hew*em; 

Hew off my innocent hands, as he commands yon I 

They '11 hang the fiuter on for death's oonvnlaion.— 

Thoa seed of rocks, will nothing move thee, ttien f 

Are all my tears lost, all my rigfateons prayers 

Drown'd in thy drunken wrath ? I stand np thus, then, 

Thon boldly bloody tyrant. 

And to thy face, in heav'n's high name defy thee I 

And may sweet mercy, when thy soul sight for it,— 

When under thy blnrk miachieft thy flesh trembles. 
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Our version of the Bible is to be loved and prized 
for this^ as for a thousand other things^ — ^that it has 
preserved a purity of meaning to many terms of natural 
objects. Without this hold&st^ our vitiated imagina- 
tions would refine away language to mere abstractions. 
Hence the French have lost their poetical language ; 
and Mr. Blanco White says the same thing has hap- 
pened to the Spanish. 

I have the perception of individual images very 
strongs but a dhn one of the relation of place. I re- 
member the man or the tree^ but where I saw them 
I mostly forget.* 

Graniology is worth some consideration, although 
it is merely in its rudiments and guesses yet. But 
all the coincidences which have been observed could 
scarcely be by accident. The confusion and absurdity, 
however, will be endless until some names or proper 

WfaflQ neither strenglh, nor Toofh, nor fHenda, nor gold, 
Can stfty one hoar; when thy moet wretched oonseience, 
Waked from her dream of death, like lire shall melt thee,— 
When all thy mothex'a tears, thy hrother'a woonde, 
Thy people's fears, and curses, and my loss, 

My aged father's loss, shall stand before thee 

Boixo. Save him, I say; run, save him, save her fether; 
Fly and redeon his head 1 
Edith. May then that pity,'* Ac. 

* There was no man whoee opinion in morals, or eren in a matter of general 
oondnct In life, if you furnished the pertinent drcnmstances, I would have 
sooner adopted than Mr. Coleridge's; hut I would not take him as a guide 
through streets or fields or earthly roads. He had much of the geometrician 
ahout him; hut he could not find his way. In this, as in many other pecn- 
Karitles of more importance, he inherited stfone^y ftmn his learned and 
excellent father, who deserves, and will, I trust, obtain, a separate notice for 
himself when his greater son's lift comes to be written. I believe the 
beginning of Mr. C.'s liking for Dr. Spurzheim was the hearty good humour 
with which the Doctor bore the laughter of a party, in the presence of which 
he, unknowing of his man, denied any Ideality, and awarded an onuiual 
share of LoctOUy, to the majestic silver-haired head of my dear ancle and 
fkther-in-law. But Mr. Coleridge immediately shielded the eraniologM 
under the distinction preserved in the text, and perhaps, since that time 
ttiera may be a eonple of organs assigned to the latter fiMUltr.— Eb 
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terms are discovered for the organs^ whicn are not 
taken from their mental application or significancy. 
The forepart of the head is generally given up to the 
higher inteUectoal powers; the hinder part to the 
sensual emotions. 

Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was at 
dinner^ some time ago^ in company with a man^ who 
listened to me and said nothing for a long time ; but 
he nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. 
At length, towards the end of the dinner, some apple 
dumplmgs were placed on the table, and my man 
had no sooner seen them, than he burst forth with — 
''Them's the jockies for me !'' I wish Spurzheim 
could have examined the fellow's head. 



Some folks apply epithets as boys do in making 
Latin verses. "When I first looked upon the Falls of 
the Clyde, I was unable to find a word to express 
my feelings. At last, a man, a stranger to me, who 
arrived about the same time, said: — "How majestic V* 
— (It was the precise term, and I turned round and 
was saying — "Thank you. Sir ! thati* the exact word 
for it " — ^when he added, e^dem fiabi) — " Yes ! how 
veryjwtf%/'' 



B 



JuLT 8, 1827. 
BvJd aaid W<UerUmd.-—S%e TrimUp. 

TILL and Wat^land are the classical writers on 
the Trinity.* In the Trinity there is, 1. Ipseity. 

*\Mr. Coleridge's admiration of Bull and Watexland as high theologians, 
wasWery great. Boll he used to read in the Latin DefSBUsio Fidel MicflBnay 
using the Jesoit Zola's edition of 17M, trhieh, I think, he bought at Borne. 
He told me onee, that when he was reading a Protestant English Bishop's 
work on the Trioitj, in a copy edited hy an Italian Jesoit in Italy, he ftlt 
proud of the church, of England, and ^ good humour with the church at 
Borne.— Ed. 
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2. Alterity. 3. Communitj. You may express the 
• formula thus : — \ 

God, the absolute Will or Identity, =Prothe8i8. \ 
The Father = Thesis. The Son = Antithesis. The 
Spirit = Synthesis, 

The author oif the Xflfianasian Creed is unknown. 
It is, in my judgment, heretical in the omission, or 
impUcit denial, of the Filial subordination in the Ood- 
head, which is the doctrine of the Nicene CSreed, and 
for which Bull and Waterland have so fervently and 
triumphantly contended ; and by not holding to which, 
Sherlock staggered to and fro between Tritheism and 
SabeUianism. This creed is also tautological, and, 
if not persecuting, which I will not discuss, certainly 
containing harsh and ill-conceived language. 

How much I regret that so many religious persons 
of the present day think it necessary to adopt a certain 
cant of manner and phraseology as a token to each 
other. They must imprave this and that text, and 
they must do so and so in % prayerful way; and so on. 
Why not use common language P A young lady the 
other day urged upon me that such and such feel- 
ings were the numrow of all religion; upon which I 
recommended her to try to walk to London upon her 
marrow-bones only. 

July 9, 1827. 
SeaU of Animal Being. 

IN the very lowest link in the vast and mysterious y 

chain of Being, there is an effort, although scarcely f 

apparent, at individualisation ; but it is almost lost ' 
in the mere nature. A Uttle higher up, the individual 
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is apparent and separate^ but subordinate to anything 
in man. At lengthy the animal rises to be On a par 
with the lowest power of the human nature. There 
are some of our natural desires whioh only remain in 
our most perfect state on earth as means of the higher 
powers* acting.* 

* These remarks seem to oeU for % dtatltm of that wondezM paaaage^ 
transeenduit aUke in eloqiieiioe and phUoMphte depth, which the readers of 
the " Aids to Beflecdoo " hare long sinoe laid up in oedar :— 

** Eyerjr rank of ereatnres, aa it ascends in the scale of oreatton, leavoa 
death behind it or under it Hm metal at its hdght of being teems amate 
pn^he^ of the ooming vegetation, into a Bdmlo semblance «i which it 
crjrBtalllaes. The blossom and flower, the acm^ of yegetable life, divides 
into oonwipeadaiit organs irifli fcedproeal fimetiMis, and Itf inatiiidttTB 
motions and approidmations seems impatient of that fixnre, by whidi it Is 
diJKBrenoed in kind from the ilOwer-shaped ^ehe that flutters with free 
wing above it And wonderftiUy iu the iaseet veatan doth the irritability, 
the proper seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensibility is subordinate 
thereto»^mo8t wolidetftilly, I say, doth the mnsonlax' liib in th« insect, and 
the musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate and typically rehearse the adiq[>tlve 
understanding, yea, aod the morsl ailbetiohs and charities of man. Let ns 
carry ourselves bade, in spirit^ to the mysterious week, the teeming work- 
days of the Oxeatoi^ as tlHty xeee inVtaUm beftra thA egrft «f the tDsplred 
historian *' of the generations of the heaven and earth, in the days that 
the Lord CKMl knade the earth ahd the heavens.** And #ho that hath watdied 
their ways with ah understanding heart, could, as the vision evolving stIU 
advanced towards him, contemplate the filial and loyal bee; the home- 
building^ wedded, and divorceless swallow; and, abon^eall, the maaififldly 
intelligent ant tribes, with their commonwealth and eonftdersdae, fbeir 
warriors and miners, the husband-folk, that Md in their tiny flocks on the 
honied leaf; and the virgin sistevs with the bdy inatlneto of matamal love, 
detached and in sdfless purity, and not say to himself. Behold the shadow of 
approadiing Humanity, the sun rising from bdiind, in tike kindling mom of 
creationl Thus all lower natures find their highest good in semUaneea and 
seekings of that whidk is higher and better. All things strive to ascend, 
and asoend in thai^ striving. And shall man ahme stoop P BhaU his pur- 
suite and desires, the reflections of his inward life, be like the reflected image 
of a tree on the edge of a pool, that grows downward, and seeks a mock 
heaven in the unstable dement beneath ii^ in ndghbourhood with the slim 
water-weeds and oosy bottom-grass that are yet better than itself and more 
noble^ in as tar as substances that appear as shadows are preferable to 
shadows mistaken ibr substanoel Nol it must be a higher good to make 
you happy. While you labour for anything bdow your proper humanity, 
you seek a happy life in the region of death. Wdlsaitb the moral poet:— 
' Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man ! ' " 
P. 10fi,8nded.->£D. 
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July 12, 1827. 

Popedom.'^8cande!i^^—l%omat a Bet3ea.^Pwre Aget of Qrede^ 
ItaUan, and 3ngU$h,-^LMer, — Baxter,— Algenum aidnej/'t 
8^le.-^Ariotio and Tatto^—Pfoae and FoOry, — The Fathen, 
Xu^/ML---^aoob Behmm* 

WHAT a grand subject for a history the Popedom 
is I 1^ Pope ought ne^er to have affected 
temporal swaj^ but to have lived retired within 
St. Angelo^ and to have trugted to the superstitious awe 
inspired by his character and office. He spoiled his 
chimce when he meddled in the petty Italian politics. 

Scanderbeg would be a very fine subject for Walter 
Scott ; and so would Thomas K Beckett if it is not 
rather too much for him. It involves in essence the 
conflict between arms^ or force^ and the men of letters. 



Observe the superior truth of language^ in Greeks to 
Theocritus inclusively ; in Latin^ to the Augostan age 
exclusively; in Italian^ to Tasso exclusively; and in 
English^ to Taylor and Barrow inclusively. 

Luther is, in parts, the most evangelical writer I 
know, after the apostles and apostolic men. 

Pray read with great attention Baxter's Life of 
himself. It is an inestimable work.* I may not 
unfrequently doubt Baxter's memory, or even his 

* ThiB, ft very thick foUo of the old aort, was one of Mr. Coleridge's text 
booke for English ehoreh history. He osed to aaj that there was no snb- 
stltote fbr it in a course of stody for a clergyman or pnblio man, and that 
the modem politieal Dissenters, who affected to glory in Baxter as a leader, 
would read a Utter leetore on themselree in CTCiy page of it In a marginal 
note I find Mr.G. writing thus: ''Alas I in how many respects does my lot 
reeemble Baxter's I Bnt how much less baTe my bodily otIIs been, and yet 
how Tory much greater an impediment have I suflbred ihem to bel Bnt 
Terily Baxter's laboors seem miracles of supporting grace."— Eo. 
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competence^ in consequence of his particnlar modes 
of thinking; but I could almost as soon doubt 
the Gtospel verity as his veracity. 

I am not enough read in Puritan divinity to know 
the particular objections to the surpHce^ over and 
above the general prejudice against the retenia of 
Popery. Perhaps that was the only ground^ — a foolish 
one enoi:^h. 

In my judgment Bolingbroke's style is not in any 
respect equal to that of Cowley or Dryden. Bead 
Algernon Sidney; his style reminds you as little of 
books as of blackguards. What a gentleman he was ! 

Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful seems 
to me a poor thmg; and what he says upon Taste is 
neither profound nor accurate. 

Well I I am for Ariosto against Tasso; though I 
would rather praise Ariosto's poetry than his poem. 

I wish our clever young poets would remember my 
homely definitions of prose and poetry ; that is^ prose 
= words in their best order; — ^poetry = the be^t 
words in the best order. 



I conceive Origen^ Jerome^ and Augustine to be 
the three great fathers in respect of theology^ and 
Bazily Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom in respect 
of rhetoric. 

Bhenferd possessed the immense learnmg and 
robust sense of Selden, with the acuteness and wit of 
Jortin. 
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Jacob Behmen remarked, that it was not wonderful 
that there were separate languages for England, Erance, 
Germany, &c. ; but rather that there was not a dif- 
ferent language for every degree of latitude. In 
confirmation of which, see the infinite variety of 
languages amongst the barbarous tribes of South 
America. 

July 20, 1837. 

Non-pereepticn of (Mown, 

WHAT is said of some persons not being able to 
distinguish colours, I believe. It may proceed 
from general weakness, which will render the differ* 
ences imperceptible, just as the dusk or twilight makes 
aU colours one. This defect is most usual in the blue 
ray, the negative pole. 

I conjecture that when finer experiments have been 
applied, the red, yeUow, and orange rays will be found 
as capable of communicating magnetic action as the 
other rays, though, perhaps, under different circum- 
stances. Eemember this, if you are alive twenty years 
hence, and think of me. 



July 21, 1827. 
RutrnxOion, — B^<ynnation, 

THE elements had been well shaken together 
during the civil wars and interregnum under 
the Long Parliament and Protectorate; and nothing 
but the cowardliness and impolicy of the Noncon- 
formists, at the Eestoration, could have prevented a 
real reformation on a wider basis. But the truth is, 
by going over to !3reda with their stiff flatteries ta 
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tiie hollow-hearted King, they put Sheldon aud the 
bishop on the side of the constitution. 

The Befoimation in the sixteenth century narrowed 
Beform. As soon as men began to call themselves 
naiaes^ aU hope of further amendment was lost. 



JvLT 28, 1827. 

%!/ UJiTAM the Third fas & gzeater and muoh 
VY honester man than any of his ministers. 1 
believe every one of them^ except Shrewsbury^ haa 
now been detected in cozceqpondence with Jamas. 



Berkeley can only be confuted^ or ansji^ered^ by one 
sentence. So it is with Spinosa. His premiss granted, 
the deduction is a chain of adamant. 



Genius may co-exist with wildness, idleness^ folly, 
even with crime; but not long, bdieve me, with 
selfishness, and the indulgence of an envious dispo- 
sition. Envy is icdiciaro^ koL ducaidraros O^o^, as I 
once sawit expressed somewhere in a page of Stobseus: 
it dwarfs and withers its worshippers. 



The man's desire is for the woman; but the woipiin's 
desire is rarely other than for the desire of the man.* 

* *' A tronutn** frtondship," I find written Ifj Mr. C. on « page dyad red 
irith an impriioiied rose-leai; '* % woman's firiendaMp bovdera more eloaely on 
loya than man'a. Men aflbet each other in the refleetion of noble or friendlj 
aeta; wMlat women aak few«r proofli, and more eigne and eacpreariona of 
attadunent"— E9. 
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AuauvT 29, 1827. 
Jeremy Ikiyhr, — ffooher, — Idecu, — KncwUdffe, 

JBBEMT TAYLOR is an excellent author for a 
yoimg man to studj, for the purpose of imbibing 
noble prmciples^ and at the same time of learning to 
exercise caution and thought in detecting his numer- 
ous errors. 

I must acknowledge^ with some hesitation^ that I 
think Hooker has been a little over-'Credited for his 
judgment. 

Take as an instance of an idea^* the continuity 
and coincident distinctness of nature ; or this, — rege- 
table life is always striving to be something that it is 
not; animal life to be itself. H^ce, in a plant the 
parte, as the root, the stem, the branches, leaves, &c., 
remain after they have each produced or contributed 
to produce a different status of the whole plant : in an 

* The reader who has never stndtod Flato^ BaooOfKant, or Colaridge in 
fheir philosophic works, will need to he told that the word Idea Is not nsed 
In ibis passage in the sense adopted hy ** Dr. Holof^es, who^ i& a leeture on 
metaphysics, delivered at one of the Mechanlos' Institntions, explodes aU 
ideas hat those of sensation ; whilst his friend, deputy Costard, has no idea 
of a better-ftavonred hanndi of renison, than he dined off at the London 
Tayern last week. He admits (for the deputy has tratelled) tb^t the French 
have an excellent idea of cooking in general; hat holds that their most 
aooomplished maitre§ <b cifinM liave no maniia of dressing a turtle, Ihan 
the Parisian goormands themselyes hare any real idea of the teae iasU and 
colour of the fet ." Churcli and State, p. 78. No L^hat. Mr, Coleridge meant 
by an idea in this place may bo expressed in varipus ways out of his own 
works. T subjoin a sufficient definition from the Church and State, p. 6. 
" That ,w"hicb, contemplated objectively ^ (that is, as existing externally to the 
|nSid,) we call a law ; the same contemplated subfectively, (that is, as existing, 
in a subject or mindO is an idea. Hence Plato often names Ideas, LawB;\ 
l^nd Lord Bacon^ the British Plato, describes the laws of the material \ 
a»lvo]%e as the ideas in Naturg. " Quod in Natura naturata Lex, in natm-a | 
naturante Idea dicitur." A more subtle limitation of the word may be found y' 
in the last paragraph of Essay (B) in the Appendix to tlie Statesman's' 
MaunaL-*Bi>. 

B 2 
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animal nothing of the previous states remains distinct, 
but is incorporated into^ and constitates progressively, 
the very self. 

To know anything for certain is to have a dear 
insight into the inseparability of the predicate from 
the subject (the matter from the form), and vice versa. 
his is a verbal definition, — a real definition of a 
thing absolutely known is impossible. I know a 
circle, when I perceive that the equalily of all possible 
radii from the centre to the circumference is insepar- 
able from the idea of a circle. 



August 30, 1827. 
PamUng, 

PAINTING is the intermediate somewhat between 
a thought and a thing. 



April 18, 1830. 
Propluciet of the Old TeiUmenL—Mesnah,—Jew8.^17ie Trimty, 
TF the prophecies of the Old Testament are not 
-*■ rightly interpreted of Jesus our Christ, then there 
is no prediction whatever contained in it of that 
stupendous event — ^the rise and establishment of 
Christianiiy — ^in comparison with which aU the pre- 
ceding Jewish history is as nothing. With the 
exception of the book of Daniel, which the Jews 
themselves never classed among the prophecies, and 
an obscure text of Jeremiah, there is not a passage in 
all the Old Testament which favours the notion of a 
temporal Messiah. What moral object was there, 
for which such a Messiah should come? What 
could he have been but a sort of virtuous Sesostris 
or Buonaparte ? 
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I know that some excellent men — ^Israelites with- 
out guile — do not, in fact, expect the advent of any 
Messiah ; but believe, or suggest, that it may possibly 
have been Qoi^s will and meaning, that the Jews 
should remain a quiet light among the nations for the 
purpose of pointing at the doctrine of the unity of 
Gk)cL To which I say, that this truth of the essen- 
tial unity of God has been preserved, and gloriously 
preached, by Ghristianity alone. The Bomans never 
shut up their temples, nor ceased to worship a hun- 
dred or a thousand gods and goddesses, at the bidding 
of the Jews; the Persians, &e Hindus, the CSiinese, 
learned nothing of this gieat truth from the Jews. 
But from Christians they did learn it in various 
degrees, and are still learning it. The religion of the 
Jews is, indeed, a light; but it is as the light of the 
glow-worm, which gives no heat, and illumines nothing 
but itself. 

It has been objected to me, that the vulgar notions 
of the Trinity are at variance with this doctrine; and 
it was added, whether as iSattery or sarcasm matters 
not, that few believers in the Trinity thought of it as 
I did. To which again humbly, yet confidently, I 
reply, that my superior light, if superior, consists in 
nothing more than this, — that I more clearly see that 
the doctrine of Trinal Unity is an absolute truth 
transcending my human means of understanding it, 
or demonstrating it. I may or may not be able to 
utter the formula of my &ith in this mystery in more 
logical terms than some others; but tins I say, Qo 
and ask the most ordinary man, a professed bdiever 
in this doctrine, whether he beUeves in and worships 
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a plurality of Oods^ and he will start with hcHfror at 
the bare sn^pestion. He may not be able to explam 
his creed in exact t^ms; but he will tell you tiiat 
he does believe in one God, and in one Gk)d only, — 
reason about it as you may. 

What all the churches of the East and Wetot, what 
Bomanist and Protestant bdiere in common, that I 
call Ghiistumity. In no pfopw sense of the word can 
I caU Unitarians and Socdnians believers in Cihrist; at 
least> not in the oidy Christ of whom I have read or 
know any thing. 



APB1& 14, 1880. 
OoMtiNim of tke Jeii»f^-JtiD9 in PtiUmA^ 
npHBBE is no hope of converting the Jews in the 
•*- way and with the spirit unhappily adopted by our 
church ; and, indeed, by all other modem churches. 
In the first age, the Jewish Christians undoubtedly 
considered themselves as the seed of Abraham, to 
whom the promise had beett made ; and, as such, a 
superior ordef . Witness ttie account of St. Peter's 
conduct in the Acts,"^ stud the EpisUe to the Gbla- 
tians.t St. Flaul protested against this; so far as it 
went to make Jewish obs^tvanced compulsory on 
Christians who were not of Jewish blood, and so far 
as it in any way led to bottotn the religion on the 
Mosaic covenant of works; but he never defttied the 
birthright of the chosen seed : on the contrary, he 
himself evidently believed that the Jews would lilti- 
mately be restored; and he 8«ys,-^If t^' Gentiles 
have been so blest by the rejection of the Jews, how 

* Chap. XT. t Char U. 
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much rathfir shall they be blest by the conversion and 
restoration of Israel ! Why do we expect the Jews 
to abandon their national customs and distinctions P 
The Abyssinian church said that they claimed a 
descent from Abrahain ; and that^ in vurtue of stich 
ancestry^ they observed circumcision : but declaring 
withal^ that they rejected the covenant of works, and 
rested on the promise fnlfilled in Jesus Christ. In 
consequence of this appeal, the Abyssinians were 
permitted to retain their customs. 

If Bhenferd's Essays were translated — ^if the Jews 
were made acquainted with the real argnment — ^if 
they were addressed kindly, and were not required to 
abandon their distinctive customs and national l^pe, 
but w^e invited to become Christians asofihe teed 
cf Abraham — ^I believe there would be a Christian 
synagogue in a year's time. As it is, the Jews of 
the lower orders are the very lowest of mankind; 
they have not a principle of honesty in them; to grasp 
and be getting money for ever is their single and ex- 
clusive occupation. A learned Jew once said to me, 
upon this subject :•— '^ Sir I make the inhabitants of 
Holywell Street and Duke's Place Israelites first, and 
then we may debate about making them Christians.'''^ 

Li Poland, the Jews are great landholders, and are 
the worst of tyrants. They have no kind of sympathv 
with their labourers and dependants. They never 
meet them in common worship. Land, in the hand 

« Mr. Cotorldge b«d % very friendljr aoqaaintanee with aerena learned 
Jews In fhie oonntry^ and be told me fhati whenerer He had faUen In with 
a Jew of thoroagh education and Utenry habits, be bad alwaya fonnd him 
poeseMed of a strong natmal eapadty for metaphysical disquisitions. I may 
DMOtlon hen the best known of his Jewish friends, one whom he deeply 
respected, Hyman Harwits.~ED. 
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of a large number of Jews^ instead of being, what it 
ought to be, the organ of permanencei would become 
the organ of rigidity; in a nation; by their inter- 
marriages within their own pale^ it would be, in fact, 
perpetually entailed. Then, agaiii, if a popular 
tumult were to take place in Poland, who can doubt 
that the Jews would be the first objects of murder 
and spoliation ? 



April 17, 1830. 

TN the miracles of Moses, there is a remarkable 
-*- intermingling of acts, which we should now-a-days 
call simjdy providential, with such as we should still 
call miraculous. The passing of the Jordan, in the 
Srd chapter of the book of Joshua, is perhaps the 
purest and sheerest miracle recorded in the Bible; it 
seems to have been wrought for the mirade^s sake, 
and so thereby to show to the Jews — ^the descendants 
of those who had come out of Egypt — that the mme 
God who had appeared to their fathers, and who had by 
miracles, in many respects providential only, preserved 
them in file wilderness, was iAeir God ako. The 
manna and quails were ordinary provisions of Pro- 
vidence, rendered miraculous by certain laws and 
qualities annexed to them in the particular instance. 
The passage of the Bed Sea was effected bj a strong 
wind, which, we are told, drove back the waters ; and 
so on. But then, again, the death of the first-bom 
was purely miraculous. Hence, then, both Jews and 
Egyptians might take occasion to learn, that it was 
one and the same God who interfered specially, and 
who governed all generaUj. 
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Take away the first verse of the book of Genesis^ 
and then what immediately follows is an exact history 
or sketch of Pantheism. Pantheism was taught in 
the mysteries of Greece; of which the Samothracian 
or Oabeiric were probably the purest and the most 
ancient. 

April 18, 1830. 
Poak PromM, 

TN the present age it is next to impossible to predict 
-■- from specimens, however favourable, that a young 
man will turn out a great poet, or rather a poet at all. 
Poetic taste, dexterity in composition, and ingenious 
imitation, (rften produce poems that are very promis- \ 
ing in appearance. But gezujig^i^the ppwerofdoing 
aomfitbing new, i& another thi ng. Mr. Tennyson's : 
sonnets, such as I have seen, have many of the cha- 
racteristic excellencies of those of Wordsworth and 
Southey. ======-===-=====-===--=- 

April 19, 1880. 

IT is a small thing that the patient knows of his 
own state; yet some things he does know better 
than his physician. 

I never had, and never could fed, any horror at 
death, simply as death. 

Good and bad men are each less so than they seem. 



April 80, 1880. 
N<immaMtU and BeaUtU, — BrUitk St^mlmm, — Spino8€t. 

THE result of my system will be, to show, that, so 
far from the world being a goddess in petticoats, 
it is rather the Devil in a strait waistcoat. 
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The controversy of the Nominalists and Eealists 
was one of the greatest and most important that ever 
occupied the human mind. They were both right, 
and both wrong. They each maintained opposite 
poles of the same truth ; which truth neither of them 
saw, for want of a higher premiss. Duns Scotus was 
the head of the Bealists : Ockham,* his own disciple, 
of the Nominalists. Ockham, though certainly very 
prolix, is a most extraordinary writer. 

* John Dons SeotOfl wm bom In 1374^ ftt Dunstone in fhe puiah of 
Emildnne, near Alnwick. He wm a ftUow of ICerton College, and ProfiMMor 
of Diyfoity at Oxford. After acqidxing an mioominon xepntation at Ills own 
anirerBity, he went to PariSy and thenoe to Cologne, and there died in 1806, 
at fhe earljr age of thirty-foor Tears. He was called the Subtle Doctor, and 
foond time to compose works which now fiU twelTe volnmes in folio. See the 
Lyons edition, by Lnke Wadding, in 1889. 

William Ockham was an Bnglishman, and died about 1847 ; but tha place 
and year of his birth are not dearly ascertained. He was styled fhe Inrin- 
dble Doctor, and wrote bitterly agidnst Pope John XXIL VTe sll remember 
Butler's aeooont of these worthies :— 

" He knew what's what, and that 's as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly; 

In sdiool diTlnlty as able 

As he that hight Irrefhigable, 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name them all, another Dwue ; 

Profound in all the Nominal 

And Beal ways beyond them aU; 

For he a rope of sand could twist 

As tough as learned Sorbonisi.'* 

HuDZHBAS. PartL Canto Lr. 140. 
The Irrefragable Doctor was Alexander Hales, a native of Gloucestershire, 
who died in lilfi. Amongst his pupils, at Paris, was' Fidsnsa, better known 
by the name of Bonarentnra, the Seraphic Doctor. The controversy of fhe 
Bealists and the Nominalists cannot be explained in a note ; but in substance 
fhe original point of dispute may be thus stated. The Bealists held ^wmtoI^ 
with Aristotle, that there were universal idnu or essences impressed upon 
matter, or oo«val with, and inherent in, their otsjects. Plato held that these 
universal forms existed as exemplars In the divine mind previously to, and 
independently of, matter; but both maintained, under one shape or other, 
the real existence of universal forms. On the other hand, Zeno and the old 
Stoics denied fhe existence of these universals, and contended that fhey were 
no more than mere terms and nominal representatives of their particnUu: 
otdects. The Nominalists were fhe followers of Zeno, and held thai 
universal forms are merely modes of conception, and exist solely in and for 
the mind. It does not require much reflection to see how great an influence 
these different systems might have' upon the emmdatlon of the higher 
doctrines of Christianify^^En. 
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It is remarkable, that two-thirds of the eminent 
schoohnen were of British birth. It was the school- 
men who made the languages of Emrope what they 
now are. We laugh at the quiddities of those writers 
now, but, in truth, these quiddities are just the parts 
of fliear language which we have rejected; whilst we 
never think of the mass which we have adopted, and 
have in daily use. 

One of the scholastic definitions of Qod is this, — 
JDeus etiy cm omne quod est ^ ewe onme quod est: as 
long a sentence made up of as few words, and those 
as oligosyllabic, as any I remember. By the by, that 
oliffOijiUabic is a word happily illustrative of its own 
meaning, ex qppodto. 

Spinosa, at the very end of his life, seems to have 
gained a glimpse of the truth. In the last letter 
published in lus works, it appears that he began to 
suspect his premiss. His unica substantia is,infact,a 
mere notion,-— a subject of the mind, and no object at all. 

Plato's works are preparatory exercises for the 
mind. He leads you to see, that propositions in- 
volving in themselves contradictory conceptions, are 
nevertheless true; and which, therefore, must belong 
to a higher logic — that of ideas. Thyy nrft r^ntrfi 
^ifitaqL^ol^JlL the Aristotelian logic, which is the 
instrumen t of th e under stand^ gT "^"haveread' most 
of the works ol "Tlato lieveraTtimes with profound 
attention, but not all his writings. In fact, I soon 
found that I had read Plato by anticipation. He was 
a consummate genius.* 
/ 

*« This is Om teit ukl disncter of a troth 80 affirmed (--a troth of fbe 

reiMii, an Idea)— that in its own proper ftmn it is imooneOodHU. For to 

' cmmkKt is a ftmction of the onderstanding. ^hioh can be exercised only on 
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My mind is in a state of philosophical doubt as to 
animal magnetism. Yon Spix^ the eminent naturalist^ 
makes no doubt of the matter^ and talks coolly of 
giving doses of it. The torpedo affects a third or 
external object, by an exertion of its own will : such 
a power is not properly electrical; for electricity acts 
inyariably under the same circumstances. A steady 
gaze will make many persons of fair complexion blush 
deeply. Account for that.* 

saljeets snbordinmte fhereto. And jet to the forms of flie a nderBtandip g all 
t roth m ust be rednced, that is to pe iixea"as an object'of reflection^ aa^ to be 
i ^MWi wyrwgl& fe.; iTtnTlinixirn btva ■ Mitimd test angTTgfnofa't ra^ bo 
a ffirmed, t^t it can come fo rth ont of th e moolds of the nnderstanSIhg'onlj 
In the dld^tW Uf IWO contnanctory conceptionsrSianjf whUlt m pHMUTly 
tr^liTtOnirnfTplfrltTi <^ X^ahjaaua^aaai begfggr^fftegWseniattve 
or expressio^—OM expomaU) of a truth bepcnd conception and inexpressible. 
Example's r^ore Abrsham was, i ak. Ood is a circle, J)ie centre of nrhieb 
is eyery where, and the ctrcamferenc e nowhe re. The soul is all in every 
part."' Aids to Reflection, p. iHfJT'lSSnSSo'Ohtareh and State, p. 13.— Ed. 

* I find the following remarkable passage in p. 301, vol. i., of the rloUy 
annotated copy of Mr. Southey's Life of Wesley, which Mr. C. bequeathed 
as his "darling book and the fisvoorite of his library" to its great and 
honoured author and donor :— 

** The ooineldenoe throoghont of all these Methodist oases with those of the 
Magnetists makes me wish for a solatloa that would apply to all. Now this 
sense or appearance of a sense of the distant, both in time and space, Is 
common to almost aU the maffnetto patients in Denmark, Germany, France, 
and North Italy, tomany of whom the same or a similar solution ooold not 
apply. Likewise, many cases have been recorded at the same time, In 
diibrent oonntries, by men who had never heard of eaeh other's names, 
and where the stmultanelty of publication proves the indepeBdenee of the 
testimfony. And among the Magnetisers and Attestera are to be found 
names of men, whose oompetonoe in respect of integrity and incapability of 
intentional fidsehood is fully equal to that of Wesley, and their competence 
in respect <^ physio- and psyeho-logiesl Inright and attainments inoomparably 
greater. Who would dream. Indeed, of oomparing Wesley with a Cuvler, 
Hufoland, Blnmenbach, Eschenmeyer, Bell, Ac f Were I asked, what /think, 
my answer would be,— that the evidence enforees scepticism and a mm li^tiet;— 
too strong and consentaneous for a candid mind to be satisfied of its false 
hood, or its solvibility on the supposition of imposture or casual ooinddenoe ; 
'-too fogadous and unflTaWe to support any theory that supposes the ahrayu 
potential, and, under certain conditions snd dieumstanees, occasionally 
active, existence of a correspondent faculty in the human souL And nothing 
less than such an hypothesis would be adequate to the sslK/bctofy explanation 
of the facts ;~tbough that of a metaata$i$ ot specific flmotlons of the nervoue 
energy, taken in oo^junetlon with extreme nervous ezaltement, phu some 
delusion, pint some Illusion, pku some imposition, phu some ehaoee and 
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Mat 1, 1830. 
FdU of Man,— Madnett^— Brown and JkurwUk-^NUrom Oxide, 

I A FALL j3f some »ort or other — ^t}ie^a[^tion^ as \ -* 
; ^ it were^ of the non-absolute— Si Ee funda mental \ 
pogtulate o f the moral history of Man . Without this 
hypothesis^ Man is uninteiligiUe; with it, every phe- 
domenon is explicable. IRie mystery itself is too 
profound for human insight. 

Madness is not simply a bodily disease. It is the 
sleep of the spirit with certain conditions of wakeful- 
ness; that is to say, ludd intenrals. During this 
sleep, or recession of the spirit, the lower or bestial 
states of life rise up into action and prominence. It 
is an awfal thing to be eternally tempted by the per- 
verted senses. The reason may resist — ^it does resist 
— ^for a long time ; but too often, at length, it yields 
for a moment, and the man is mad for ever. An act 
of the will is, in many instances, precedent to com- 
plete insanity. I think it was Bishop Butler who 
said, that he was aU his life struggling against the 
devilish suggestions of his senses, which would have 
maddened him, if he had relaxed the stem wakefulness 
of his reason for a single moment. 

Moidental coinddftnce, might detennine fhe direction inwhieh the soeptieism 
. abonld Tihnte. Nine yean has the snttject of Zoo-nugnetinn been before 
me. I have traced it historically, odleeted a mass of documents in French, 
Oennan, Italian, and the Latlnista of the sixteenth oentnry, have never 
neglected an opportonity of qoestioning eye-witnesses, ex. gr. neck, Trevi- 
raans, De Prati, Meyer, and others of literary or medical celebrity, and I 
remain where I was, and where the first perosal of King's works had left me, 
without having moved an inch backward or ibrward. The reply of Trevi- 
ranus, the fitmous botanist, to me, when he was in London, is worth 
recording :— ' Ich babe gesehen was (ich weiss das) ich nicht wttrde geglaubt 
haben auf i&ren eraShlnng,' &o. ' I have seen what I am certain I would not 
have believed on yew tellings tad in all reason, therefore, I can neitbw 
expect nor wish that yon shoold believe on m^J '*— Ep. 
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Brown and Darwin's theories are both ingenious; 
but the first will not account for sleep^ and the last 
will not account for death : considerable defects, you 
must allow. 

It is said that every excitation is followed by a 
commensurate exhaustion. That is not so. The 
excitation caused by inhaling nitrous oxide is an 
exception at least; it leaves no exhaustion on the 
bursting of the bubble. The operation of this gas 
is to jHrevent the decarbonating of the blood; and, 
consequently, if taken exces&ivdy, it would j^duce 
apoplexy. The blood becomes black as ink. The 
voluptuous sensation attending the inhalation is pro- 
duced by the compression and resistance. 



Mat 2, 1830. 
PUHUi,'-IfmcU,—Men.'^Dog.'—AiU and £ee. 

PLANTS exist in themselves. Insects 6y, or by 
means of, themselves. Men, far themselves. 
The perfection of irrational animals is that which is 
best for tiem; the perfection of man is that which is 
absolutely best. There is growth only in plants; but 
there is irritability, or, a better word, instinctivity, 
in insects. 

You may understand by ifuect, life in section^-* 
difiFdsed^generally ovCTaUjthe^gwts. 

The dog alone, of all brute animals, has a aropyri, 
or affection upwards to man. 



The ant and the bee are, I think, much nearer man 
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in the understandiiig or faculty of adapting means to 
proximate ends than the elephant.* 



w 



Hat 3, 1830. 
BlaeltChhnd. 
HAT an excellent character is the black Colonel 
in Mrs. Bennett's '' Beggar Girl I" t 



If an inscription be put upon my tomb^ it may be 
that I was an enthusiastic lover of the church ; and 
as enthusiastic a luster of those who have betrayed it, 
be they who they may. J 



Hat 4, 1830. 
ffolland and iU IhUdi, 

TTOLLAND and the Netherlands ought to be seen 
^-^ once, because no other country is like them. 
Everything is artificial. Ton will be struck with 
the combinations of vivid greenery, and water^ and 
building; but everything is so distinct and remem- 
berable, that you would not improve your conception 
by visiting the country a hundred times over. It is 
inteceisting to see a country and a nature mad^, 

* I remember Mr. G. itm aoeoBtomed to ooiuider the aat as the most 
intellMtuali luid the dog as the most affliMstiQnatey of the inatioiial enatnres, 
■o &r as our present acqnaintanoe with the fiicts of nataral history enables 
ns to Judge.— Ed. 

t This oharaeter iras frequently a subijeot of pleasant de6<niptl<« and 
enlargement wifli Mr. Coleridge, and he generally passed from It to a high 
eommendatton of Miss Austen's novelSi as being in their way perfectly 
genuine and indiyidual produetlons. — Ed. 

% This was a strong way of expressing a deep-rooted feeling. A better 
and a truer character would be, that Coleridge was a lover of the ohureh, 
and a defender of the feifhl This last expression is the utteranoe of a 
oonrletion so profound tliat it can patiently wait fer time to prore iti 
twHi. — ^Bo, 
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as it were^ by man^ and to compare it with God's 
nature.* 

If you go^ remark (indeed you will be forced to do 
so in spite of yourself), remark, I say, the identity 
(for it is more than proximity) of a d^^sting dirtl 
ness in all that concerns the dignity of, and reverence 
for, the human person; and a persecutmg painted 
cleanliness in everything connected with property. 
You must not walk in their gardens; nay, you must 
hardly look into them. 

The Dutch seem very happy and comfortable, cer- 
tainly; but it is the happiness of animals. In vain 
do you look for the sweet breath of hope and advance- 
ment among them.t 

In fact, as to their villas and gardens, they are not 
to be compared to an ordinary London merchsoit's box. 



Mat 5, 1880. 

Rdigion genHUtes, — Women and Men, — Biblical Commenttiton, — 

WtdkeriU Creed. 

YOU may depend upon it, religion is, in its essence, 
the most gentlemanly thing in the world. It 
will alone gentOise, if unmixed with cant; and I 
know nothing else that will, alone. Certainly not 
the army, which is thought to be the grand embel- 
lisher of manners. 

* In the nunmer of ISSS^ Mr. Coleridge made tax exeunion with 
Mr. Wordsworth in Holland, Flanders, and np the Bhine, as fiur as Bergen. 
He came hack delighted, espedallj with his stay near Bonn, but with an 
abiding disgost at the filthy habits of the people. Upon Cologne, in 
particiilar, he ayenged himself in two epigrams. See Poet. Works, yoL ii, 
p. 144.— Ed 

t " Pot eyery gift of nphle origin 

\A breathed upon by Hope's perpetnal breath." 
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A woman's head is usually over ears in her heart. 
Man seems to have been designed for the snperiof 
being of the two ; but as things are, I think women 
are generally better creatures than men. They have, 
taken universally, weaker appetites and weaker intel- 
lects, but they have much stronger affections. A man 
with a bad heart has been sometimes saved by a strong 
head ; but a corrupt woman is lost for ever. 

I never could get much information out of the 
bibUcal commentators. Clocceius has told me the 
most; but he, and all of them, have a notable trick 
of passing sicdmmis ji>edibus over the parta which 
puzzle a man of reflection. 

The Walkerite creed, or doctrine of the New 
Church, as it is called, appears to be a miscellany oi 
CSalvinism and Quakerism ; but it is hard to under- 
stand it. 



Mat 7, 1830. 

Home Shokc—DwenUme of Pwrley.-'Oender of the Sun in 

Ckrman, 

HOENE TOOEE was pre-eminently a ready-witted 
man. He had that deamess which is founded 
on shallowness. He doubted nothing ; and, therefore^ 
gave you all that he himself knew, or meant, with 
great completeness. His voice was very fine, and his 
tones exquisitely discriminating. His mind had no 
progression or development. All that is worth any- 
thing (and that is but little) in the Diversions of 
Purley is contained in a short pamphlet-letter which 
he addressed to Mr.Duiming; then it was enlarged 
to an octavo, but there was not a foot of progression 
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beyond the pamphlet; at last^ a quarto volume, 1 
bdieve, came out; and yet, yerilj, excepting news- 
paper lampoons and political insinuations, there was 
no addition to the argument of the pamphlet. It 
shows a base and unpoetical mind to convert so beaa- 
tifal, so divine, a subject as language into the vehicle 
or make-weight of political squibs. All that is true 
in Home Tooke's book is taken from Lennep, who 
gave it for so much as it was worth, and never pre- 
tended to make a system of it. Tooke affects to 
explain the origin and whole philosophy of language 
by what is, in &ct, only a mere accident of the liistory 
of one language, or one or two languages. His abuse 
Df Harris is most shallow and unfEor. Harris, in the 
Hermes, was dealing — ^not veiy profoundly, it is true, 
— ^with the philosophy of language, the moral, physical, 
and metaphysical causes and conditions of it, &c. 
Home Tooke, in writing about the formation of words 
only, thought he was explaining the philosophy of 
language, which is a very different thing. In point 
of fjEU^, he was very shallow in the Gothic dialects. 
I must say, all that decaiUaia fahda about the gen- 
ders of the sun and moon in German seems to me 
great stuff. Originally, I apprehend, in the ThUU 
Diulici of the north of Germany there were only two 
definite articles — die for masculine and feminine, an^ 
doi for neuter. Then it was die sonne, in a masculine 
sense, as we say with the same word as article, tie 
sun. Luther, in constructing the Hoek^BeiUeeh (for 
really his miraculous and providential translation of 
the Bible was the fondamcDtal act of construction of 
the literary German), took for his distinct masculine 
article the /20r of the Ober-DeuUch, and thus oonsti- 
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tnted the three articles of the present High German^ 
der^ (Ue, das. Naturally^ therefore^ it would then have 
heea, der sanne; but here the analogy of the Qreek 
grammar prevailed, and as sonne had the arbitrary 
feminine termination of the Qreek, it was left with its 
old article die, which, originally iaduding masculine 
and f emioine both, had grown to designate the feminine 
only. To the best of my recollection, the Minnesingers 
and all the old poets always use the sun as mascuhne; 
and, since Luther's time, the poets feel the awkward- 
ness of the classical gender affixed to the sun so much, 
that they more commonly introduce Phoebus or some 
other synonyme instead. I must acknowledge my 
doubts, whether, upon more accurate investigation, it 
can be shown that there ever was a nation that con- 
sidered the sun in itself, and apart from kngoage, as 
the feminine power. Tbid moon does not so clearly 
demand a f emimne as t&e sun does a masculine sex : 
it might be considered negatively or neuter; — yet if 
the reception of its light from the sun were known, 
that would have been a good reason for making her 
feminine, as being the recipient body. 



As our tie was the German die, so I believe our 
iiai stood for das, and was used as a neuter definite 
article. 

The PlatUDeuUch was a compact language like the 
English, not admitting much agglutination. The Ober- 
DeutscA was fuller and fonder of agglutinating words 
together, although it was not so soft in its sounds. 



tt 
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Mat 8, 1830. 
Heme Todke, — Jaeobms. 

HOKNE TOOKE said that his friends might, if 
they pleased, go as far as Slough, — ^he should go 
no farther than Hounslow ; but that was no reason why 
he should not keep them company so far as their roadb 
were the same. The answer is easy. Suppose you 
know, or suspect, that a man is about to commit a 
robbery at Slough, though you do not mean to be his 
accomplice, have you a moral right to walk arm in 
arm with him to Hounslow, and, by thus giving him 
your countenance, prevent his being taken up P The 
history of all the world tells us, that immoral means 
will ever intercept good ends. 

Enlist the interests of stem morality and religiouB 
enthusiasm in the cause of political liberty, as in the 
time of the old Puritans, and it will be irresistible; 
but the Jacobins played the whole game of religion, 
and morals, and domestic happiness into the hands 
of the aristocrats. Thank Gfod! that they did so, 
England was saved from civil war by their enormous, 
their providential, blundering. 

Can a politician, a statesman, slight the feelings 
and the convictions of the whole matronage of his 
country? The women are as influential upon such 
national interests as the men. 



Home Tooke was always making a butt of Mr. 
Godwin; who, nevertheless, had that in him which 
Tooke could never have understood. I saw a good 
deal of Tooke at one time: he left upon me the 
impression of his being a keen, iron man. 
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Mat 9, 1830. 
Pemom and Arabic Poetry, — MUetian Tola, 

I MUST acknowledge I never could see much merit 
in the Persian poetry^ which I have read in 
translation. There is not a ray of imagination in it^ 
and but a glimmering of fancy. It is^ in fact^ so &r 
as I know^ deficient in truth. Poetry is certainly 
something more than good sense, but it must be good 
sense^ at all events ; just as a palace is more than a 
house, but it must be a house, at least. The Arabian 
Nights' Tales are a different thing — ^they are delight- 
fiil, but I cannot help surmising that there is a good 
deal of Greek fancy in them. No doubt we have had 
a great loss in the Milesian Tales.* The book of Job is 
pure Arab poetry of the highest and most antique cast. 

Think of the sublimity, I should rather say the 
profandity, of that passage in Ezekiel,t ''Son of 

* The Milfisiacs were ao called, because written or composed by Aristides 
of MiletaSi and also because the scene of all or most of them was placed in 
that rich and luxurious city. Harpoeratlon cites the sixth book of this 
collection. Nothing, I believe, is now known of the age or history of this 
Aristides, except what may be infiBrred firom the fkct that Lucius Comettus 
Sisenna translated the tales into Latin, as we learn firom Ovid :— 

Junxit Aristides MUesia erimina secum— 
and aflerwaxds, 

Vertit Aristidem Sisenna, neo obfuit ill! 
HistorisB tnrpes inseruisse Jocos ^— 

F(uH, ii. 412-^i4B. 
and also firom the incident mentioned in the PhUarchian life of Crassns, that 
after the defeat at Garrhsa^ a copy of the M ilesiacs of Aristides was found in 
the baggage of a Roman officer, and that Suiena (who, by the by, if history 
has not done him iq^ustice, was not a man to be over scrupulous in such a 
ease,) caused the book to be brought into the senate house of Seleuda, and a 
portilon of it read aloud, for the purpose of insulting the Romans, who, even 
during war, he said, could not abstain firom the perusal of such i^famoua 
eoMfmnCtow,— c. 82. The immoral character of these tales, therefore, may 
be oonsidned pretty clearly established; they were the Decameron and 
Heptameron of antiquity.— Ed. 

t Chap, xxxvii. v. 8. 
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man, can these bones live? And I answered, O 
Lord God, thou knowest/' I know nothing like it. 



Mat 11, 1830. 
Sir T. M<mro,^9ir S. Rafin. — OemmAiikg, 

SIR THOMAS MONBO and Sir Stamford Baffles 
were both great men; but I recognise more 
genius in the latter, though, I believe, the world says 
otherwise. 

I never found what I call an idea in any speech or 
writing of ^'s. Those enormously prolix ha- 
rangues are a proof of weakness in the higher intel- 
lectual grasp. Canning had a sense of the beautiful 

and the good; rardy speaks but to abuse, 

detract, and degrade. I confine myself to institutions, 
of course, and do not mean personal detraction. In 
my judgment, no man can rightly apprehend an abuse 
till he has first mastered the idea of the use of an 
institution. How fine, for example, is the idea of the 
unhired magistracy of England, taking in and linking 
together the duke to the country gentleman in the 
primary distribution of justice, or in the preservation 
of order and execution of law at least throughout the 
country I Yet some men never seem to have thought 
of it for one moment, but as connected with brewers, 
and barristers, and tyrannical Squire Westerns! From 
what I saw of Homer, I thought him a superior man, 
in real intellectual greatness. 

Canning flashed such a light around the constitu- 
tion, that it was difficult to see the ruins of the fabric 
through it. 
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Mat 12, 1830. 
Shahpeofn. — MUUm. — Homer. 

SHAKSPEAKE is the Spinosistic deity — an omni- 
p resent creativene ss. Milton is the deity of 
presci^ce; lie stands a£ extra, and drives a fieiy 
chariot and fonr^ making the horses fed the iron curb 
which holds them in. Shakspeare's poetry is cha- 
racterless; that is^ it does not reflect the individual 
Shakspeare ; but John Milton himself is in every line 
of the Paradise Lost. Shakspeare's rhymed verses 
are excessively condensed^— -epigrams with the point 
eveiTwherej but in his blank dramatic verse he is 
diffdsed^ with a linked sweetness long drawn out. No 
one can understand Shakspeare s superiority fully 
untQ he has ascertained^ by comparison^ all that 
which he possessed in common with several other 
great dramatists of his age^ and has then calculated 
the surplus which is entirely Shakspeare's own. His 
rhythm is so perfect^ that you may be almost sure 
that you do not understand the real force of a line, if 
it does not run well as you read it. The necessary 
mental pause alter every hemistich or imperfect line 
is always equal to the time that would have been 
taken in reading the complete verse. 

I have no doubt whatever that Homer is a mere 
concrete name for the rhapsodies of the Iliad.* Of 
course there was a Homer, and twenty besides. I 

* Mr. Coleridge wu a decided Wolfian in the Homeric qtieBtlon ; but he 
had Mfver read a word of fhe famous Piolegomeiut, and knair nothing of 
Wolf's reasoning, hot what I told him of it in oonyersation. Mr. C. informed 
me, thai ha adi^pted fhe condoslon contained In the text open fhe ilrst 
peroMaof Vioo^s SeiansaKuova; ''not," he said, ''that Vioo has reasoned 
it out with sach learning and aoenracy as yaa. report of WoU; bat Vico 
stmek oat all the leading hints, and I soon iiUed np fhe reat ont «f my ow« 
head.*'— Ei>, 
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will engage to compile twelve books with characters 
just as distinct and consistent as those in the Iliad^ 
from the metrical ballads^ and other chronicles of 
England, about Arthur and the Knights of the Bound 
Table. I saj nothing about moral dignity, but the 
mere consistency of character. The different qualities 
were traditional. Tristram is always courteous, 
Lancelot invincible, and so on. The same might be 
done with the Spanish romances of the Cid. T^ere is 
no subjectivity whatever in the Homeric poetry. There 
is a subjectivity of the poet, as of Milton, who is him- 
self before himself in everything he writes; and there is 
a subjectivity of ^t persona, or dramatic character, as 
in all Shakspeare's great creations, Hamlet, Lear, &c. 



Mat 14, 1880. 
Reason and Undentandi/ng. — Wcrdt and Namea of Thmgt. 

TTNTHi you have mastered the fundamental dif- 
^ ference, in kind, between the reason and the 
understanding as faculties of the human mind, you 
cannot escape a thousand difficulties in philosophy. 
It is pre-eminently the Oradus ad Philosophiam, 

The general harmony between the operations of 
the mind and heart, and the words which express 
them in almost all languages, is wonderful; whilst 
the endless discrepancies between the names of things 
is very well deserving notice. There are nearly a 
hundred names in the different Gterman dialects for 
the alder-tree. I believe many more remarkable in- 
stances are to be found in Arabic. Indeed, you may 
take a very pregnant and useful distinction between 
words and mere arbitrary names of things. 
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Mat 15, 1880. 
7%6 TrinUp, — Irving. 

'PHE Trinity is,— 1. the Will; 2. the Beason, or 
-■- Word; 8. the Love, or Life. As we distinguish 
these three, so we must unite them in one God. The 
union must be as transcendant as the distinction. 

Mr. Lrving's notion is tritheism, — ^nay, rather in 
terms, tri-dsemomsm. His opinion about the sinful- 
ness of the humanity of our Lord is absurd, if con- 
sidered in one point of view ; for body is not carcass. 
How can there be a sinful carcass P But what he 
says is capable of a sounder interpretation. Lrving 
caught many thiogs from me; but he would never 
attend to anything which he thought he could not 
use in the pulpit. I told him the certain consequence 
would be, that he would fall into grievous errors. 
Sometimes he has five or six pages together of the 
purest eloquence, and then an outbreak of ahnobt 
madman's babble.* 



May 16, 1830. 
A hraham, — Itaac. — Jcxob, 

HOW wonderfully beautiful is the deHneation of 
the characters of the three patriarchs in Genesis ! 
To be sure, if ever man could, without impropriety^ 
be called, or supposed to be, "the friend of God,'' 
Abraham was that man. We are not surprised that 
Abimelech and Ephron seem to reverence him so 

* ThA admlrmtton and sympAChy which Mr. Coleridge felt and ezpreMed 
towardB the Ute Mr. Irving, at his first appearance in London, were great 
and sineere; and his grief at the deplorable change which followed was in 
proportl<m. Bat, long after the tongues shall have filled and been forgotten, 
Inrlnflf s name will Uve in the splendid eulogies of his friend. See Ohmxih 
tutd Slate, p. 180. n.— Ed. 
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profoundly. He was peaceful, because of his con- 
scious relation to Ood; in other respects, he takes 
fire, like an Arab sheildi, at the injuries suffered by 
Lot, and goes to war with the combined kinglings 
immediately. 

Isaac is, as it were, a faint shadow of his father 
Abraham. Bom in possession of the power and 
wealth which his father had acquired, he is always 
peaceful and meditative; and it is curious to observe 
his timid and almost childish imitation of Abraham's 
stratagem about his wife.* Isaac does it beforehand, 
and without any apparent necessity. 

Jacob is a regular Jew, and practises all sorts of 
tricks and wiles, which, according to our modem 
notions of honour, we cannot approve. But you will 
observe that all these tricks are confined to matters 
of pradential arrangement, to worldly success aud 
prosperity (for such, in fact, was the essence of the 
birthright); and I think we must not exact from men 
ot an imperfectly civilized age the same conduct as to 
mere temporal and bodily abstinence which we have 
a right to demand from Christians. Jacob is always 
careful not to commit any violence ; he shudders at 
bloodshed. See his demeanour after the vengeance 
taken on the Schechemites.f He is the exact com- 
pound of the timidity and gentleness of Isaac, and of 
the underhand craftiness of his mother Bebecca. No 
man could be a bad man who loved as he loved 
Bachel. I dare say Laban thought none the worse 
of Jacob for his plan of making the ewes bring forth 
ring-streaked lambs. 

• Gen. xxvi. C t Cten. xxzIt. 
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MiT 17, 1830. 
Oriffm of Acts,- Love, 

IF a man's conduct cannot be ascribed to the angelic^ 
nor to the bestial within him^ what is there left 
for US to refer it to^ but the fiendish ? Passion with- 
out any appetite is fiendish. 

The best way to bring a clever young man^ who has 
become sceptical and unsettled^ to reason^ is to make 
him j^^; something in any way. Love, if sincere and 
unworldly, will, in nine instances out of ten, bring 
him to a sense and assurance of something real and 
actual; and that sense alone will make him tAini to a 
sound purpose, instead of dreaming that he is thinking. 

''Never marry but for love,'' says WiDiam Penn 
in his Befiexions and Maxims; ''but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely/' 



Mat 18, 1830, 
Lord Mdoni's Doctrime as to Oraanmar Schools, — Demtoeraey, 

LORD ELDON'S doctrine, that grammar-schools, 
in the sense of the reign of Edward YI. and 
Queen Elizabeth, must necessarily mean schools for 
teaching Latin and Greek, is, I think, founded on an 
insufficient knowledge of the history and literature of 
the sixteenth century. Ben Jonson uses the term 
"grammar" without any reference to the learned 
languages. 

It is intolerable when men, who have no other 
knowledge, have not even a competent understanding 
of that world in which they are always living, and to 
which they refer everythina;. 
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Although contemporary events obscure past events 
in a living man's life^ yet as soon as he is dead, and 
his whole life is a matter of history, one action stands 
out as conspicuously as another. 



A democracy, according to the prescript of pure 
reason, would, in fEtct, be a church. There would be 
focal points in it, but no superior. 



Mat 20, 1830. 

2%e Eucharist, — St, Jok%, xix. 1 J . — Qenw/nmas of Books of Moses* 
—Divinity of Christ, — Mosaic Proji^cies. 

NO doubt, Chrysostom, and the other rhetorical 
fathers, contributed a good deal, by their rash 
use of figurative language, to advance the superstitious 
notion of the eucharist ;* but the beginning had been 
much earlier. Li Clement, indeed, the mystery is 
treated as it was treated by Saint John and Saint 
Paul; but in Hermas we see the seeds of the error, 
and more clearly in Irenseus ; and so it went on till 
the idea was changed into an idol. 



The errors of the Sacramentaries, on the one hand, 
and of the fiomanists on the other, are equally great. 
The first have volatilized the eucharist into a meta- 
phor ; the last have condensed it into an idol. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his zeal against transubstantiation^ 
contends that the latter part of the sixth chapter of 
St. John's Gospel has no reference to the eucharist. 
If so, St. John wholly passes over this sacred mystery ; 

* Mr. Coleridge made these remarks upon my quotiiig Selden's well-knowit 
saying (Table Talk), "that traosuhstantlatlon was nothing hut rfaetortc 
turned into logic"— Ed. 
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for he does not include it in his notice of the 
last supper. Would not a total silence of this 
great apostle and evangelist upon this mystery be 
strange? A mystery, I say; for it m a mystery; it 
is the only mystery in our religious worship. When 
many of the disciples left our Lord^ and apparently 
on the very ground that this saying was hard, he does 
not attempt to detain them by any explanation, but 
simply adds the comment, that his words were spirit. 
If he had really meant that the eucharist should be a 
mere commemorative celebration of his death, is it 
conceivable that he would let these disciples go away 
from him upon such a gross misunderstanding? 
Would he not have said^ ''You need not make a 
difficulty; I only mean so and so ?^' 

Amauld, and the other learned Bomanists, are 
irresistible against the low sacramentaiy doctrine. 

The sacrament of baptism applies itself, and has 
reference to the faith or conviction, and is, therefore, 
only to be performed once; — ^it is the light of man. 
Ihe sacrament of the eucharist is a symbol of all 
our religion; — ^it is the life of man. It is commen- 
surate with our wiU, and we must, therefore, want 
it continually. 

The meaning of the expression, c! fiii rjv <rot bthoixivov 
iv(aO€v^ '' except it were given thee /ram above/' in 
the 19th chapter of St. John, ver. 11., seems to me 
to have been generally and grossly mistaken. It is 
commonly understood as importing that Pilate could 
have no power to deliver Jesus to the Jews, unless it 
had been given him by Ood, which, no doubt, is true; 
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but if that is the meaningy wkere is the force or con- 
nexion of the following danse, bih tovto, '' tier^are 
he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin ?" 
Li what respect were the Jews more sinful in debrer- 
ing Jesus up^ beanue Fikte could do nothing except 
by God^s leave? The explanation of Erasmus and 
CSarke^ and some others^ is very dry-footed. I con- 
ceive the meaning of our Lord to have been simply 
tlus^ that Pilate would have had no power or juris- 
diction — ifova-Uw — over him, if it had not been given 
by the Sanhedrim, the &a> /3ovX^, and tkerrf(yre it 
was that the Jews had the greater sin. iWe was 
also this further peculiar baseness and malignity in 
the conduct of the Jews. The mere assumption of 
Messiahship, as such, was no crime in the eyes of the 
Jews ; they hated Jesus^ because he would not be their 
sort of Messiah : on the other hand^ the Bomans cared 
not for his declaration that he was the Son of Ood ; 
the crime in their eyes was his assuming to be aking. 
Now, here were the Jews accusing Jesus before the 
Boman governor of that which, in the first place, they 
knew that Jesus denied iu the sense in which they 
urged it, and which, in the next place, had the charge 
been true, would have been so &r from a crime in 
their eyes, that the veiy gospel history itself, as well 
as all the history to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
shows it would have been popular with the whole 
nation. They wished to destroy him, and for that 
purpose charged him falsely with a crime which yet 
was no crime in their own eyes, if it had been true; 
but only so as against the Boman domination, which 
they hated with dl their souls, and against which they 
were themselves continually conspiring I 
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Observe^ I pray^ the manner and sense in which 
the high-priest understands the plain declaration of 
onr Lord, that he was the Son of QoA.* ^^ I adjure 
thee by the living Qoi, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of Qoi/' or "the Son of the 
Blessed/' as it is in Mark. Jesus said, "I am, — 
and hereafter ye shall see the Son of man (or me) 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.^' Does Gaiaphas take this explicit 
answer as if Jesus meant that he was fuU of God's 
spirit, or was doing his commands, or walking in his 
ways, in which sense Moses, the prophets, nay, all 
good men, were and are the sons of God? No, no ! 
He tears his robes in sunder, and cries out, " He hath 
spoken blasphemy. What further need have we of 
witnesses? Behold, now ye have heard his blas- 
phemy.*' What blasphemy, I should like to know, 
unless the assuming to be the "Son of Qod" was 
assuming to be of the divine noaiwre? 

One striking proof of the genuineness of the Mosaic 
books is this, — ^they contain precise prohibitions — ^by 
way of predicting the consequences of disobedience — 
of aU those things which David and Solomon actually 
did, and gloried in doing, — ^raising cavabry, making a 
treaty with Egypt, laying up treasure, and polyga- 
mising. Now, would such prohibitions have been 
fitbricated in those kings' reigns, or afterwards? 
Impossible. 

The manner of the predictions of Moses is very 
remarkable. He is like a man standing on an eminence, 
and addressing people below him, and pointing to 

•lCftttzxTi.T.68. Mark,xiy..ei 
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things which he can, and they cannot, see. He does 
not say. You will act in such and such a way, and 
the consequences will be so and so ; but, So and so 
will take place, because jou will act in such a way ! 



Mat 21, 1830. 
Talent cmd Oenitu. — Jlfotivea and Impubes, 
n^ALENT, lying in the understanding, is often 
-■- inherited; genius, being the action of reason 
and imagination, rarely or never. 

Motives imply weakness, and the existence of evil 
and temptation. The angelic nature would act from 
impulse alone. A due mean of motive and impulse 
is the only practicable object of our moral philosophy. 



Mat 23, 1880. 

OovuiUuHonal cmd FmcUorud lAft, — ByHenci. — SydrthOcniMmie 
Ga»* — Bittetn cmd TfrnAa. — Specific Medidna, 

IT is a great error in physiology not to distinguish 
between what may be called the general or fim- 
damental life — ^the principium vita, and the functional 
life — ^the life in the functions. Organisation must 
presuppose life as anterior to it : without life, there 
could not be or remain any organisation ; but then 
there is also a life in the organs, or functions, distinct 
from the other. Thus, a flute presupposes, — demands 
the existence of a musician as anterior to it, without 
whom no flute could ever have existed; and yet again, 
without the instrument there can be no music. 



It often happens that, on the one hand, the prm^ 
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cifdum vita, or constitutional life^ may be affected 
without any^ or the least imaginable^ affection of the 
fanctions ; as^ in inoculation^ where one pustule only 
has appeared^ and no other perceptible symptom^ and 
yet this has so entered into the constitution^ as to 
indispose it to infection under the most accumulated 
and intense contagion^ and^ on the other hand^ hysteria^ 
hydrophobia^ and gout^ will disorder the fanctions to 
the most dreadful degree^ and yet often leave the life 
untouched. In hydrophobia^ the mind is quite sound; 
but the patient feels his muscular and cutaneous life 
forcibly removed from under the control of his will. 

Hysteria may be fitiy called mimosa, from its coun- 
terfeiting so many diseases^ — even death itself. 

Hydro-carbonic gas produces the most death-like 
exhaustion^ without any previous excitement. I think 
this gas should be inhaled by way of experiment in 
cases of hydrophobia. 

There is a great difference between bitters and tonics. 
Where weakness proceeds from excess of irritability, 
there bitters act beneficially; because all bitters are 
poisons, and operate by stilling, and depressing, and 
lethargizing the irritability. But where weakness 
proceeds from the opposite cause of relaxation, there 
tonics are good; because they brace up and tighten 
the loosened string, firacing is a correct metaphor. 
Bark goes near to be a combination of a bitter and a 
tonic ; but no perfect medical combination of the two 
properties is yet known. 

The study of specific medicines is too much dis- 
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regarded now. No doubt the hunting alter speciiics 
is a mark of ignorance and weakness in mediciney yet 
the neglect of them is proof also of immaturity; for^ 
in fact, all medicines will be found specific in the 
perfection of the science. 



IUy 25, 1830. 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Odomtms. — Oalhs. 

^HE Epistle to the Ephesians is evidently a cathohc 
^ epistle, addressed to the whole of what might be 
called St. PauPs diocese. It is one of the divinest 
compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine 
of Christianity; — first, those doctrines peculiar to 
Christianity, and then those precepts common to it 
with natural religion. The Epistle to the Colossians 
IS the overfiowing, as it were, of St. Paul's mind upon 
tae same subject. 

The present system of taking oaths is horrible. It 
is awfully absurd to make a man invoke Gfod's wrath 
upon himself, if he speaks false ; it is, in my judg- 
ment, a sin to do so. The Jews' oath is an adjuration 
by the judge to the witness : " In the name of God, 
I ask you.'' There is an express instance of it in the 
high-priesfs adjuring or exorcising Christ by the 
living God, in the twenty-sixth chapter of Matthew, 
and you will observe that our Lord answered the 
appeal.* 

You may depend upon it, the more oath-taking, the 
more lying, generally among the people. 

* See this instanoe cited, and the whole history and moral policy of the 
oonunon system of Judicial swearing examined with clearness and good 
feeling, in Hr. Tylei's late work on Oaths.— Ed. 
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Mat 27, 1830. 
Floggimg,^Elogumce ofAbvue, 

I HAD one just flogging. When I was about 
thirteen, I went to a shoemaker^ and begged him 
to take me as his apprentice. He^ being an honest 
man^ immediately brought me to Bowyer, who got 
into a great rage^ knocked me down, and even pushed 
Crispin rudely out of the room. Bowyer asked me 
why I had made myself such a fool? to which I 
answered^ that I had a great desire to be a shoemaker^ 
and that I hated the thought of being ^ clergyman. 
''Why so?*' said he. — ''Because, to tell you the 
truth, sir,'' said I, "I am an infidel!'' Fortius, 
without more ado, Bowyer flogged me, — ^wisely, as I 
think, — soundly, as I know. Any whining or ser- 
monizing would have gratified my vanity, and con- 
firmed me in my absurdity ; as it was, I was laughed 
at, and got heartily ashamed of my folly. 

How rich the Aristophanic Greek is in the eloquence 
of abuse ! — 

Ka2 /uap^f «ol wafAfuap^f KtH fuapArart** 

We are not behindhand in English. Fancy my 
calling you, upon a fittmg occasion, — ^Fool, sot, siUy, 
simpleton, dunce, blockhead, jolterhead, clumsy-pate, 
dullard, ninny, nincompoop, lackwit, numskull, ass, 
owl, loggerhead, coxcomb, monkey, shallow-brain, 
addlehead, tony, zany, fop, fop-doodle; a maggot- 
pated, hare-brained, muddle-pated, muddle-headed. 
Jackanapes I Why I could go on for a minute more! 

• In The Frogs.— Ed. 

a9 
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Mat 28, 1830. 
The Americant, 

I DEEPLY regret the anti- American articles of 
some of the leading reviews. The Americans 
regard what is said of them in England a thousand 
times more than they do anything said of them in 
any other country. The Americans are excessively 
pleased with any kind or favourable expressions^ and 
never forgive or forget any slight or abuse. It would 
be better for them if they were a trifle thicker-skinned. 

The last American war was to us only something to 
talk or read about ; but to the Americans it was the 
cause of misery in their own homes. 

I, for one, do not call the sod under my feet my 
country. But language, religion, laws, government, 
blood, — ^identity in these makes men of one country. 



Mat 29, 1830. 
Book of Job. 

THE Book of Job is an Arab poem, antecedent to 
the Mosaic dispensation. It represents the mind 
of a good man not enlightened by an actual revelation, 
but seeking about for one. Li no other book is the 
desire and necessity for a Mediator so intensely 
expressed. The personality of Gfod, the I AM of the 
Hebrews, is most vividly impressed on the book, in 
opposition to pantheism. 

I now think, aft;er many doubts, that the passage,'^' 
" I know that my Eedeemer liveth,'' &c., may fairly 
be taken as a burst of determination, a juasi T>ro- 

* Cbap. xlz. 35, 36. 
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phecy. "I know not iow this can be; but in spite 
of all mj difficulties^ this I do kaow, that I shall be 
recompensed/' 

It should be observed^ that all the imagery in the 
speeches of the men is taken from the East^ and is no 
more than a mere representation of the forms of 
material nature. But when Gbd speaks the tone is 
exalted; and almost all the images are taken from 
Egypt^ the crocodile^ the war-horse, and so forth. 
Egypt was then the first monarchy that had a splendid 
court. 

Satan, in the prologue, does not mean the devils 
our Diabolus. There is no calumny in his words. 
He is rather the eircuiior, the accusing spirit, a dra- 
matic attorney-general. But after the prologue, which 
was necessary to bring the imagination into a proper 
state for the dialogue, we hear no more of this Saton. 

Warburton's notion, that the Book of Job was of so 
late a date as Ezra, is wholly groundless. His only 
reason is this appearance of Satan. 



Mat 30, 1880. 
TrandaHon of the Ptahu, 

I WISH the Psalms were translated afresh; or, 
rather, that the present version were revised. 
Scores of passages are utterly incoherent as they now 
stand. If the primary visual images had been oftener 
preserved, the connection and force of the sentences 
would have been better perceived.* 

* Mr. Gotorldge, like w many of the elder divinee of fhe ChiistUn ehiuoh, 
had an tf^beltoMlt vsrawMe for fhe mofal and erangeUcMd portion of the 
Book of Pialma. He told me that after having etudied every page of the 
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Mat 31, 1830. 
AnoietU Mariner. — Ondine.^MairHn, — PUgrvnCs Progren. 

MBS. BABBAULD once told me that she admired 
the Ancient Mariner very much^ bnt that there 
were two faults in it^ — ^it was improbable^ and had no 
moral. As for the probability^ I owned that that 
might admit some question ; bnt as to the want of a 
moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem 
had too much; and that the only, or chief fault, if I 
might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral senti- 
ment so openly on the reader as a principle or cause 
of action in a work of such pure imagination. It oi^ht 
to have had no more moral than the Arabian Nights' 

mUe with the deepest attention, he had found no other part of Sei^tare 
•ome home 80 doaely to hia inmost yearnings and neeessitiea. Dorinigr many 
of his latter years he used to read ten or twelve venses every eyening, 
asoertaining (Ibr his knowledge of Hebrew was enough for that) the ezaet 
▼isnal image or first radical meaning of oveiy noun snbstantiye; and he 
repeatedly expressed to me his surprise and pleasure at finding that in nine 
eases out of ten the bare primary sense, if literally rendered, threw gieat 
additional Ugfat on the text He was not disposed to allow the prophetic or 
aUnolTe diaracter so largely as is done by Home and others ; bnt he acknow- 
ledged it In some Instances In the ftillest manner. In partieular, he n^ected 
the hwal and temporary reference whioh has been given to the 110th Psalm, 
and declared his belief in its deep mystical import with regard to the 
Messiah. Mr. C. once gave me the fi>l]owing note upon the 23nd Psalm 
written by him, I believe, many years previously, bnt which, he said, he 
approved at that time. It will find as appropriate a niche here as anywhere 
else: — 

" I am much delighted and insftracted by the hypothesis, which I think 
probable^ that our Lord in repeating Eli^ EH, lama $abaetkainf, really rented 
the whole or a large part of the 29d Psalm. It is Impossible to read that 
psahn wlihottt the- liveliest fbelings of love, gratitado, and sympathy. It is, 
indeed, a wonderftil prophecy, whatever might or might not have been 
David*s notion when he eomposed it Whether Christ did audibly repeat 
the whole or not, it is certain I think, thathe did it mentally, and sidd alood 
what was sufildent to enable his ibllowers to do the same. Even at this day 
to repeat in the same manner but the first line of a common hymn, would be 
understood as a reference to the whole. Above all, I am thankftd fi>r the 
thought which suggested itself to my mind, whilst I was reading fliia 
beantiftd psalm, namely, that we should not exclusively think of Christ as 
the Logos united to human nature, bnt likewise as a perfeet man united to 
ttie Legos. This dlithiotlon is noet important in order to ooneeive, i 
more, appropriately to/ed; the oonduet and exertions «f Jemu."— Eo. 
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tale of the merchant's sitting down to eat dates by 
the dde of a well^ and throwing the shells aside^ and 
lo! a genie starts up^ and says he mtisl kill the 
aforesaid merchant^ because one of the date shells had^ 
it seems, pnt out the eye of the genie's son.* 

I took the thought of " ^rmnin^ Jbr Joy," in that 
poem, from my companion's remark to me, when we 
had climbed to the top of Plinlimmon, and were nearly 
dead with thirst. We could not speak from the con- 
striction, tin we found a little puddle under a stone. 
He said to me, — '' You grinned like an idiot ! '' He 
had done the same. 

* " There he fimnd, at fhe foot of a great wabmt-treey a foiintain of a reef 
elear miming water, and alighting, tied hia horse to a hranch of a tree, and 
■ittlng down by the fountain, took some biscnitB and dates ontof his port- 
manteau, and, as he ate his dates, threw the shells about on both sides o 
Um. When he had done eating, being a good Mussulman, he washed his 
hands, his face, and his foet, and said his prayers. He had not made an 
end, but was still on his knees, when he saw a genie appear, all white with 
age, and of a monstrous bulk; who, adyancing towards him with a eimetar 
in his hand, spoke to him in a terrible yMce thus : — ' Bise up, that I may 
kin thee with this eimetar as yon have killed my son!' and aooompanied 
these words with a Mghtftil ery. The merohant being aa mooh Mghtened 
at the hideous shape of the monster as at these thieatening words, answered 
him trembling :—' Alas I my good lord, of what crime oan I be guilty towarda 
yon that you ahould take away my Ufef '— ' I will,' replies the genie, 'kiU 
thee, as thou hast killed my son!'— 'O heaven,' says the merchant, 'how 
should I kiU your son? I did not know him, nor erer saw him.'— ^ Did not 
yea sit down when yon oame hither?' replies the genie. ' Did not you take 
dates out of your portmanteau, and as you ate them, did not yon throw the 
diella about on both sides ? '— ' I did all that you say,' answers the merehant, 
* I cannot deny it'—' If it be so,' repUed the genie, ' I tell thee that thou hast 
killed my son; and the way was fhns : when you threw the nutshells about, 
my son was passing by, and you threw one of them into his eye, which killed 
hhn, Uier^fifre I most kill thee.'— 'Ah t my good lord, pardon met' cried the 
merchant—' No pardon,' answers the genie, 'no mercy! Is it not just to 
kiU him that has kiUed another?'—' I agree to it,' says the merchant, 'but 
certainly I nerer killed your S(m, and if I have, it was unknown to me, and 
I did it innocently; therefore I beg yon to pardon me, and suifor me to live.* 
->' No, no,' says the genie, persisting in his resolution, ' I must kill thee, 
•inee thou hast killed my son :' and then taking the merchant by the arm, 
threw him with his ttM open the ground, and lifted up his dmetar to cut off 
bU head I "—The Merchant and the Genie. First night— £0 
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Undine is a most exquisite work. It shows the 
general want of any sense for the fine and the subtle 
m the public taste^ that this romance made no deep 
impression. Undine's character, before she receives 
a sotd, is marvellously beautiful.* 

It seems to me, that Martm never looks at nature 
except through bits of stained glass. He is never 
satisfied with any appearance that is not prodigious. 
He should endeavour to school his imagination into 
the apprehension of the true idea of the Beautifol.t 

The wood-cut of Slay-good t is admirable, to be 
sure; but this new edition of the Pilgrim's Progress 
is too fine a book for it. It should be much larger, 
and on sixpenny coarse paper. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is composed in the lowest 
style of English, without slang or false grammar. If 
you were to polish it, you would at once destroy the 

* Mr. Coleridge's admiratton of this little romanoe ma nnbonnded. He 
read it several times in German, and onoe in the English translation, made 
in America, I belieye; the latter he thoaght inadequately done. Mr. C. 
■aid that there was something in Undine even hejond Soott,— that Soott's 
host characters and ooneeptions were composed; hy which I understood him 
to mean that Baillle Niool Jarvie, for example, was made np of old particulars, 
and received its indivldnality fiom the anthoz's power of fhsion, being in the 
resOlt an admirable product, as Corinthian brass was said to be the conflux 
of the spoils of a city. Bat Undine, he said, was one and single in projection, 
and had presented to his imagination, what Scott had never done, an abso- 
lutely new idea.— Ed. 

t Mr. Coleridge said this, after looking at the engravings of Mr. Martin's 
two pictures of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and the Celestial City, 
pabUshed in the beautiM edition of the " Pilgrim's Progress^" by Messrs. 
Murray and M^Jor, in 1880. I wish Mr. Martin could have heard the poet^s 
lecture : he would have been flattered, and at the same time, I believe in- 
structed ; for in the phUosophy of painting Coleridge was a master.-— Ed. 

t P. 880, by S. Mosses from a design by Mr. W. Harvey. " When they 
came to the place where he was, they foimd him with one Feehle-mind in hla 
hand, whom his servants had brought unto him, having taken him in the 
way. Now the giant was rifling him, with a purpose, after that, to pick hlB 
bones ; for he was of the nature of flesl^eaters."— Ed. 
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reality of the vision. For works of imaginatioii 
should be written in very plain language; the more 
purely imaginative they are the more necessary it is 
to be plain. 

This wonderful work is one of the few books which 
may be read over repeatedly at different times^ and 
each time with a new and different pleasure. I read 
it once as a theologian — and let me assure you, that 
there is great theological acumen in the work— once 
with devotional feelings — and once as a poet. I could 
not have believed beforehand that Calvinism could be 
painted in such exquisitely delightful colours.* 



Junk 1^ 1880. 
Pra^, — Chwrchrsingmg, — Hooker, — Dreams, 

THEBE are three sorts of prayer: — 1. Public; 
3. Domestic; 8. Solitary. Each has its peculiar 
uses and character. I think the church ought to 
publish and authorise a directory of forms for the 
latter two. Yet I fear the execution would be 
inadequate. There is a great decay of devotional 
unction in the numerous books of prayers put out 
now-a-days. I really think the hawker was very 
happy, who blundered New Form of Prayer into New 
former Prayers, t 

* I find written on a blank leaf of my copy of tfaiB edition of the F.'s P., 
the following note by Mr. C. *.—" I know of no book, the Bible excepted as 
above all oompariaon, which I, according to my judgment and experience, 
eoDld 80 safely recommend as teaching and enforcing the whole saving tmth 
aerarding to the mind that was in Christ Jesus, as the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' 
It is, in my conviction, incomparably the best summa theologia evangdiem 
ever produced by a writer not miraculously inspired." June 14, 1880.— Ed. 

t " I wiU add, at the risk of appearing to dwell too long on reUgions topio^ 
that on this, my drst introduction to Coleridge, he reverted with strong 
eompunetion to a sentiment which he bad expressed in earlier d^ys upon 
prayer. In one of his yonthftil poems, speaking of God, he had said,— 
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I exceedingly regret that our church pays so btUe 
attention to the subject of congregational singing. 
See how it is ! In that particular part of the publio 
worship in which^ more than in all the rest^ the com- 
mon people might, and ought to, join, — which, by its 
association with music, is meant to give a fitting vent 
and expression to the emotions, — in that part we all 
sing as Jews; or, at best, as mere men, in the 
abstract, without a Saviour. You know my venera- 
tion for the Book of Psalms, or most of it ; but with 
some half-dozen exceptions, the Psalms are surely not 
adequate vehicles of Christian thanksgiving and joy I 
Upon this deficiency in our service, Wesley and 
Whitfield seized ; and you know it is the hearty con- 
gregational singing of Christian hymns which keeps 
the humbler Methodists together. Luther did as 

' Of whose all-oeelng eye 

Aught to demand were Impotence of mind.' 

This Hentiment he now ao utterly condemned, that, on the contrary, he told 
me, as his own peeoUar opinion, that the act of praying was the very highest 
energy of which the human heart was capahle, praying, that is, with the 
total concentration of the lenities ; and the great mass of worldly men and 
of learned men he prononnoed absolutely incapable of prayer.''— Ibtt's 
MagoMmtt September, 1834^ p. 616. 

Mr. Coleridge within two years of his death Tery solemnly dedhoed to ma 
his conyictlon upon the same subject I was sitting by his bedside one 
afternoon, and he ML, an unusual thing for him, into a long account of many 
passages of his past life, lamenting some things, cond«wnning others, hat 
complaining withal, thon^ very gently, of the way In which many of his most 
innocent acts had been cruelly misrepresented. ** But I haye no diiBool^," 
said he, " in forgiyeneas; indeed, I know not how to say with sincerity the 
dause in the Lord's Prayer, which asks forgiyeness a» ve /orgwe, I feel 
nothing answering to it in my heart Neither do I find, or reckon, the most 
solemn iSdth in Ood as a real object, the most arduous act of the reason and 
win. O no, my dear, it is ft> pray, to fray as Qod would haye us; this is 
what at times makes me turn cold to my sonL Belleye me, to pray with all 
your heart and strength, with the reason and the will, to belieye yiyidly that 
God wHI listen to your yoioe through Christ, and yerily do the thing he 
pleaseth theroi^on— this is the last, the greatest achieyement of the 
Christian's warfiuce upon earth. Taaeh us to pray, O LordI" And then he 
hnrst into a flood of tears, and begged me to pray for him. O what a sight 
'was there I— Ed. 
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muoh for the Beformation by his hymns as by his 
translation of the Bible. In Gtermany^ the hymns 
are known by heart by every peasant : they adyise^ 
they argae from the hymns^ and every sonl in the 
chnrch praises Gfod, like a Christian^ with words 
which are natural and yet sacred to his mind. No 
doubt this defect in onr service proceeded from the 
dread which the English Beformers had of being 
charged with introducing anything into the worship 
of Gk)d but the text of Scripture. 

Hooker said^ — ^That by looking for that in the 
Bible which it ia impossible any boot can have, we 
lose the benefits which we might reap from its being 
the bed of all books. 

You will observe, that even in dreams nothing is 
fancied without an antecedent quasi cause. It could 
not be otherwise. 



June 4, 1830. 
Jeremy Taylor, — FngUeh M^fdrmaHcn. 

T' ATLOR'S * was a great and lovely mind ; yet how 
-*- much and injuriously was it perverted by his 
being a favourite and follower of Laud, and by his 

*■ Mx. Coleridge placed Jeremy Taylor amongst fbe fonr great genlnflea of 
old English literatore. I think he nsed to reckon Shakapeare and Baoon, 
MiKon and Taylor, fonr-aqoaie, each agsiost eaeh. In mere eloquence, he 
thonght the BUhop without any iSdloir. He called him Chrysostom. Far- 
ther, he loved the man, and was anxiona to find ezeosea for some weak parts 
fai his dMiaeter. Bat Mr. Cderidge^s assent to Taylor's views of many of 
the ftndamental positions of Christianity was very limited ; and, indeed, he 
eonddered him as the least sound in point of doctrine of any of the old 
divliMi^ comprehending, within that designation, the writers to the middle of 
Chsilas II.*s reign. He speaks of Taylor in** The Friend "in the following 
terms:— ^ Among the nomeroas cocamplee with whidi I might enforce this 
waning, I refer, not without rehwtaiwe, to the most eloquent, and «ne of the 
meet learned, of our divines; a rigorist, indeed, conoeming flie aathority of 
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intensely popish feelings of church authority. EQs 
Liberty of Prophesying is a work of wonderful elo- 
quence and skOl; but if we believe the argument, 
what do we come to P Why to nothing more or less 
than this, that — ^so much can be said for every opinion 
and sect, — so impossible is it to settle anything by 
reasoning or authority of Scripture, — ^we must appeal 
to some positive jurisdiction on earth, iU Atfm» con^ 
troveriiafwi^. In fact, the whole book is the precise 
argument used by the Papists to induce men to admit 
the necessity of a supreme and infallible head of the 
church on earth. It is one of the works which pre- 
eminently gives countenance to the saying of Charles 
or James 11., I forget which : — " When you of the 
Church of England contend with the Catholics, you 
use the arguments of the Puritans; when you con- 
tend with the Puritans, you immediately adopt all 
the weapons of the Catholics.'^ Taylor never speaks 
with the slightest symptom of affection or respect of 
Luther, Calvin, or any other of the great Beformers — 
at least, not in any of his learned works; but he 
saints every trumpery monk and friar, down to the 
very latest canonizations by the modem popes. I 
fear you will think me harsh, when I say that I 
believe Taylor was, perhaps unconsciously, half a 
Sodnian in heart. Such a strange inconsistency 
would not be impossible. The Bomish Church has 
produced many such devout Sodnians. The cross of 
Christ is dimly seen in Taylor's works. Compare him 
in this particular with Donne, and you will fed the 

fhe ehnroh, bat a lAtitudlnariaii in fhe wtidM of its fidth; who stretohed tlw 
lattw almost to the advanced posts of Sodnianism, and strained the fytmw 
to a haxardous conformity with the assnmntions of the Boman hierareby.' 
Vol. ii. p 108.— Ed. 
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difference in a moment. Why are not Donne's volumes 
of sermons reprinted at Oxford P * 



In the reign of Edward VI., the Eeformers feared 
to admit ahnost anything on human authority alone. 
They had seen and felt the abuses consequent on the 
popish theory of Christianity ; and I doubt not they 
wished and intended to reconstruct the religion and 
the church, as fetr as was possible, upon the plan of 
the primitive ages. But the Puritans pushed this 
bias to an absolute bibHolatry. They would not put 
on a corn-plaster without scraping a text over it. 
Men of learning, however, soon felt that this was 
wrong in the other extreme, and indeed united itself 
to the very abuse it seemed to shun. They saw that 
a knowlec^ of the Fathers, and of early tradition, 
was absolutely necessary; and unhappily, in many 
instances, the excess of the Puritans drove the men 
of learning into the old popish extreme of denying 
the Scriptures to be capable of affording a rule of 
faith without the dogmas of the church. Taylor is a 
striking instance how far a Protestant might be driven 
in this direction. 

* Why not, indeed! It is really quite muMooimtaUe that the Mnnoiia of 
tldB great divine of Uie English ehvrth flhoald be so Uttto Imown as they are, 
eyen to rery literary clergymen of the preaent day. It might haTe been 
expected, that the eermons of the greatest preacher of hii age, the admired 
of Ben Jonaon, Selden, and all that splendid band of poets and seholars, 
would eren as cariosities have been reprinted, when works, which are 
onrions for nothing, axe every year sent forth afrwOt under the most anthori- 
tatire ausploes. Dr. Donne was educated at both oniyersities, at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, ihrat, and afterwards at Cambridge, bat at what college Walton does 
not mentloa.r-Bo. 
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June 6, 1830. 
CathMHiy,--'€fnoM.--TertuUian,''8t. John, 

IN the first century^ catholicity was the test of a 
book or epistle — ^whether it were of the Evan- 
geliconorApostolicon — ^being canonical. This catholic 
spirit was opposed to the gnostic or peculiar spirit, — 
the humour of fantastical interpretation of the old 
Scriptures into Christian meanings. It is this gnosis, 
or knowingnessy which the Apostle says puffeth up, — 
not knowledge, as we transkte it. The Epistle oi 
Barnabas, of the genuineness of which I have no 
sort of doubt, is an example of this gnostic spirit. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is the only instance oi 
gnosis in the canon: it was written evidently by 
some apostolical man before the destruction of the 
Temple, and probably at Alexandria. For three 
hundred years, and more, it was not admitted into 
the canon, especially not by the Latin church, on 
account of this difference in it from the other Scrip- 
tures. But its merit was so great, and the gnosis in 
it is so kept within due bounds, that its admirers at 
last succeeded, especially by affixing St. Paul's name to 
it, to have it included in the canon ; which was first 
done, I think, by the council of Laodicea in the middle 
of the fourth century. Fortunately for us it was so. 



I beg Terttdlian's pardon; but amongst his many 
bravmas, he says something about St. Paul's auto- 
graph. Origen expressly declares the reverse. 



It is delightful to think, that the bdoved apostle 
was bom a Plato. To him was left the almost oracular 
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utterance of the mysteries of the Christian religion ; * 
while to St. Paul was committed the task of expla- 
nation^ defence^ and assertion of all the doctrines, 
and especially of those metaphysical ones touching 
the wiU and grace; for which purpose his active 
mind, his learned education, and his Greek logic, 
made him pre-eminently fit. 



June 7, 1830. 
Principlea of a Seview, — i'aHy-«ptri<. 

NOTWITHSTANDING what you say, I am per- 
suaded that a review would amply succeed even 
now, which should be started upon a published code 
of principles, critical, moral, political, and religious ; 
which should announce what sort of books it would 
review, namely, works of Uteratwre as contradistin- 
guished from all that offspring of the press, which in 
the present age supplies food for the craving caused 
by the extended ability of reading without any cor- 
respondent education of the mind, and which formerly 
was done by conversation, and which should really 
give a fair account of what the author intended to do, 
and in his own words, if possible, and in addition, 
afford one or two fair specimens of the execution, — 
itself never descending for one moment to any per- 
sonality. It should also be provided before the com- 
mencement with a dozen powerful articles upon 
fundamental topics to appear in succession. You see 
the great reviewers are now ashamed of reviewing 
works in the old style, and have taken up essay 

* ** The imperatiTe and oracular form of the inspired Scripture is the form 
of nafon itaeU; in all things purely rational and mon,V*—8taUsman'» 
MamuO, p. 33. 
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writdng instead. Hence arose such publications as 
the Literary Gazette and others^ which are set up for 
the purpose — ^not a useless on&— of advertising new 
books of all sorts for the circulating libraries. A mean 
between the two extremes still remains to be taken. 



Party men always hate a slightly differing friend 
more than a downright enemy. I quite calculate on 
my being one day or other holden in worse repute 
by many Christians than the Unitarians and open 
infidels. It must be undergone by every one who loves 
the truth for its own sake beyond aU other things. 



Truth is a good dog; but beware of barking too 
dose to the heels of an error, lest you get your brains 
kicked out. 

JuNB 10, 1830. 

Soulthei^i Life of£unyan, — Laud, — PuriioM and Oavaiier$, — 
Pre^fffieriani, Independents, and BUhope. 

a OUTHEY'S Life of Bunyan is beautiful. I wish 

^ he had illustrated that mood of mind which 

exaggerates, and still more, mistakes, the inward 

depravation, as in Bunyan, Nelson, and others, by 

extracts from Baxter's Life of himself. What genuine 

superstition is exemplified in that bandying of texts 

and half-texts, and demi-semi-texts, just as memory 

happened to suggest them, or chance brought them 

before Bunyan's mind ! His tract, entitled, '' Grace 

abounding to the Chief of Sinners,''* is a study for 

a philosopher. Is it not, however, an historical error 

* Onoe abounding to fbe Chief of Stamen, in a faiilifta Aoeouat of fhe 
lAfii and Death oiJtitin. Bunyan, Ac 
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to call the Puritans dissenters P Before St. Bartholo- 
meVs day, they were essentially a part of the church, 
and had as determined opinions in favour of a church 
establishment as the bishops themselves. 



Laud was not exactly a Papist, to be sure; but he 
was on the road with the church with him to a point, 
where declared popery would have been inevitable. 
A wise and vigorous Papist king would very soon, 
and very justifiably too, in that case, have effected a 
reconciliation between the churches of Bome and 
England, when the line of demarcation had become 
so very faint. 

The faults of the Puritans were many; but surely 
their morality will, in general, bear comparison with 
that of the Cavaliers after the Bestoration. 

The Presbyterians hated the Independents much 
more than they did the bishops, which induced them 
to co-operate in effecting the Bestoration. 



The conduct of the bishops towards Charles, whilst 
at Breda, was wise and constitutional. They knew, 
however, that when the forms of the constitution were 
once restored, all their power would revive again us 
of course. 

JuNS U, 1830. 
Study of ihcBtMe. 
INTENSE study of the Bible will keep any writer 
^ from being vulvar, in point of style. 
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JuNB 15, 1830. 

RASELAIS is a most wonderful writer. Fanta- 
grael is the Beason; Fanurge the Understandings 
— ^the pollarded man^ the man with every faculty 
except the reason. I scarcely know an example 
more illustrative of the distinction between the two. 
Babelais had no mode of speaking the truth in those 
days but in such a form as this ; as it was^ he was 
indebted to the King^s protection for his life. Some 
of the commentators tfdk about his book bdng all 
political; there are contemporaiy politics in it^ of 
course, but the real scope is much higher and more 
philosophical. It is in vain to look about for a 
hidden meaning in all that he has written ; you will 
observe that, after any particularly deep thrust, as the 
Fapimania^^ for example, Sabelais, as if to break the 
blow, and to appear unconscious of what he has done, 
writes a chapter or two of pure buffoonery. He, 
every now and then, flashes you a glimpse of a real 
face from his magic lantern, and then buries tne 
whole scene in mist. The morality of the work is of 
the most refined and exalted kind ; as for the man- 
ners, to be sure, I cannot say much. 

Swift was anima Rabellaim hahitans in Hcco, — the 
soul of Babelais dwelling in a dry place. 

Yet Swift was rare. Can anything beat his remark 
on King William's motto, — Becepit, non rapuit, — 
" that the receiver was as bad as the thief P " 

• B. ir. e. 48. ** Comment PMtagrael desoendit en ride de Pnplman— . 
See tha five following ehapten, espeelelly e. 60; and note aUw c. 9 of the 
fifOi book : ** Comment noiui ftat monatPi Fapegant k gnnde difBcalte."~SD 
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The effect of the Tory wits attackkkg Bentley with 
such acrimony has been to make them appear a set oi 
shallow and incompetent scholars. Neither Bentley 
nor Burnet suffered from the hostililTfr of the wits. 
Bumefs ^'History of his own Times'' is a tndy 
▼aluable book. ELis credulity is great, but his sim<- 
pliciiy is equally great ; and he never deceives you for 
a moment. 

JuNB 25, 1830. 
GHoUo, — Paindng. 

nnHE fresco paintings by Giotto* and others, in the 
-^ cemetery at Pisa, are most noble. Qiotto was a 
contemporary of Dante : and it is a curious question^ 
whether the painters borrowed from the poet, or vice 
versd. Certainly M. Angelo and Baffael fed their 
imaginations highly with these grand drawings, espe- 
cially M. Angelo, who took from them his bold yet 
graceful lines. 

People may say what they please about the gradual 
improvement of the Arts. It is not true of the sub- 
stance. The Arts and the Muses both spring forth 
in the youth of nations, like Minerva from the front 
of Jupiter, all armed : manual dexterity may, indeed, 
be improved by practice. 

* Giotto^ or Aiigiolotto*8 birth is fixed by Vaaarl in 1276, but there is some 
veeson to think that he WAS bom *Xitttoe«rlier. Duite» who was his iHendi 
was bom In 1265. Giotto was the pupil of Cimabne, whom he entirely 
eclipsed, as Dante testifies in the well-known lines in the Purgaiorio *^ 

" O rana gloria dell' nmaae posse 1 
Com' poco terde in sCi la eima dura, 
Se non k glunta dall' etatl grosse! 
Gredette Clmabae nella pintora 
Tener lo eampo : ed ora ha Giotto il gild<^ 
Si ehe la fieuna di oolui osenra."— €. xi. v. 91. 
His six great ftweoes in the cemetery at Pisa an upon the snffBrtaga ane 
patience of Job.— Ed. 

H 2 
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Fainting went on in power till^ in Baffael, it 
attained the zenith, and in him too it showed signs of 
a tendency downwards by another path. The painter 
began to think of overcoming difficulties. After this 
the descent was rapid, till sculptors began to work 
inveterate likenesses of perriwigs in marble, — as see 
Algarotti's tomb in the cemetery at Pisa, — and 
painters did nothing but copy, as well as they could, 
the external face of nature. Now, in this age, we 
have a 3ort of reviviscence, — ^not, I fear, of the power, 
but of a taste for the power, of the early times. 



JuNB 26, 1880. 

SetiMUL 

TT^OU may get a motto fci- every sect in religion, or 

^ line of thought in morals or philosophy, from 

Seneca; but nothing is ever thought out by him. 



July 2, 1880. 

T^TEIBY man is bom an Aristotelian, or a Platonist. 
-^ I do not think it possible that any one bom an 

AristoteKan can become a Platonist; and I am sure 
no born Platonist can ever change into an Aristotelian. 
They are the two classes of men, beside which it is 
next to impossible to conceive a tliird. The one 
considers reason a quality, or attribute; the other 
considers it a power. I believe that Aristotle never 
could get to understand what Plato meant by an idea. 
There is a passage, inde 
which looks like ; 
being spurious. 
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some to be. With Plato ideas are oonstitatrve in 
themsdyes.* 

Aristotle was^ and still is^ the sovereign lord of the 
understanding; the faculty judging by the senses. 
He was a conceptualist, and never could raise him- 
self into that higher state^ which was natural to Plato, 
and has been so to others, in which the understanding 
is distiQctly contemplated, and, as it were, looked 
down upon from the throne of actual ideas, or living, 
inborn, essential truths. 

Yet what a mind was Aristotle's— only not the 
greatest that ever animated the human forml — the 
parent of science, properly so called, the master of 
criticism, and the founder or editor of logic I But 
he confounded science with philosophy, which is an 
error. Philosophy is the middle state between science, 
or knowledge, and sophia, or wisdom. 



July 4, 1880. 
Duke of WMngUyn.—Moneifed Interest,— -Cfcnming. 

1 SOMETIMES fear the Duke of Wellington is 
too much disposed to imagine, that he can govern 
a great nation by word of command, in the same way 



* Mr. Coleridge said the Eudcmian Ethics ; but I 
have meant the Metaphysics, although I do not know 
books under that title have been considered non-i 
E,vi^f*.u» are not Aristotle's. To what passage in 
made, I cannot exactly say ; many might be all' 
express the true Platonic idea, as Mr. Coleridgp 
u, 1 believe, he ultimately ooB^'^-^^^ed ideas f 
teen or fifteen years pra^' ^eems 

this point "Whether^** 
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in which he governed a highly disciplined army. He 
seems to be unaccustomed to, and to despise, the 
inconsistencies, the weaknesses, the bursts of heroism 
followed by prostration and cowardice, which inva- 
riably characterise aU popular efforts. He forgets 
that, after all, it is from such efforts that aU the great 
and noble ijistitutions of the world have come; and 
that, on the other hand, the discipline and organiza- 
tion of armies have been only like the flight of the 
cannon-ball, the object of which is destruction.* 

The stock-jobbing and moneyed interest is so strong 
in this country, that it has more than once prevailed in 
our foreign councils over national honour and national 
justice. The country gentlemen are not slow to join 
in this influence. Canning felt this very keenly, and 
said he was unable to contend against the city 
trained-bands. 



JvLT 6, 1830. 
Bourrienne, 

DOUEBIENNE is admirable. He is the French 
-L* Pepys, — ^a man with right feelings, but always 
wishing to participate in what is going on, be it 
what it may. He has one remark, when comparing 
Buonaparte with Charlemagne, the substance of which 
I have attempted to express in " The Friend,'' t but 
whichBourrienne has condensed into a sentence worthy 
of Tacitus, or Machiavel, or Bacon. It is this ; that 

* Straight forward goes 
The lightning's path, and straight the ftatrAiI path 
Of the cannon4iall. Direet it iiies and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 

WaUnuUkit Part I. act t. so. 4. 
♦ Vol. I. Bssaf 12, p. 188. 
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Charlemagne was above his age^ whilst Buonaparte 
was only above his competitors, but under his age ! 
Boucrienne has done more than any one else to show 
Buonaparte to the world as he leaHlj was, — ^always 
contemptible, except when acting a part, and that part 
not his own. 

JvLT 8, 1880. 
/atw. 

THE other day I was what you would cslljloared by 
a Jew. He passed me several times crying out 
for old clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary 
tone I ever heard. At last I was so provoked, that 
I said to him, " Pray, why can't you say 'old clothes' 
in a plain way as I do now P'' The Jew stopped, and 
looking very gravely at me, said in a clear and even 
fine accent, '' Sir, I can say 'old dothes' as well as 
you can; but if you had to say so ten times a 
minute, for an hour together, you would say Opk Ch 
as I do now;'' and so he marched off. I was so 
confounded with the justice of his retort, that I 
followed and gave him a shilling, the only one I had. 

I have had a good deal to do with Jews in the 
course of my life, although I never borrowed any money 
of them. Once I sat in a coach opposite a Jew — a 
symbol of old clothes' bags — an Isaaah of HolyweU 
Street. He would close the window/ I opened it. 
He closed it again ; upon which, in a very solemn 
tone, I said to him, *' Son of Abraham ! thou smellest ; 
son of Isaac ! thou art offensive ; son of Jacob I thou 
stinkest foully. See the man in the moonl he is 
holding his nose at thee at that distance ; dost thou 
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think that I, gritting here, can endure it any longer P'' 
Mj Jew was astounded, opened the window forUiwith 
himself, and said, ** he was sony he did not know 
before I was so great a gentleman/' 



JuLT 24, 1830 
The Papacy amd the B^ormaiian.'^Leo X, 

DU£ING the early part of the middle ages, the 
papacy was nothing, in fact, but a confederation 
of the learned men in the west of Eur<]pe against the 
barbarism and ignorance of the tunes. The Pope 
was chief of this confederacy; and so long as he 
retained that character exclusively, his power was just 
and irresistible. It was the principal mean of pre- 
serving for us and for our posterity all that we now 
have of the illumination of past ages. But as soon 
as the Pope made a separation between his character 
as premier clerk in Christendom and as a secular 
prince; as soon as he began to squabble for towns 
and casties; then he at once broke the charm, and 
gave birth to a revolution. From that moment, 
those who remained firm to the cause of truth and 
knowledge became necessary enemies to the Boman 
See. The great British schoolmen led the way; then 
WiclifFe rose, Huss, Jerome, and others; — in short, 
everywhere, but especially throughout the north of 
Europe, the breach of feeling and sympathy went on 
widening, — so that all Germany, England, Scotland, 
and other countries, started like giants out of their 
sleep at the first bla^ of Luther's trumpet. In 
France, one half of tne people — and that the most 
wealthy and enlightened — embraced the Beformation. 
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The seeds of it were deeply and widely spread in 
Spain and in Italy; and as to the latter, if James I. 
had been an Elizabeth, I have no doubt at all that 
Venice would have pubUcly declared itself against 
Borne. It is a profound question to answer, why it 
is, that since the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Eeformation has not advanced one step in Europe. 



In the time of Leo X. atheism, or infidelity of 
some sort, was almost universal in Italy amongst the 
high dignitaries of the Eomish church. 



JuLT 26, 1830. 
T^dwcbHr-SwifU-SuUa, 

JOHN THELWALL had something very good 
about him. We were once sitting in a beautiful 
recess in the Quantocks, when I said to him, '* Citizen 
John, this is a fine place to talk treason in!'' — 
" Nay ! Citizen Samud,'' replied he, ''it is rather a 
place to make a man forget that there is any necessity 
for treason 1'' 

Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a child's 
mind by inculcating any opinions before it should 
have come to years of discretion, and be able to choose 
for itselfi I showed him my garden, and told him it 
was my botanical garden. ''How soP" said he, "it 
is covered with weeds." — " Oh," I replied, " tAat is 
only because it has not yet come to its age of discre- 
tion and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken 
the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to 
prejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries." 
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I think Swift adopted the name of Stella, which is 
a man's nams, with a feminine termination, to denote 
the mysterions epicene relation in which poor Miss 
Johnston stood to him. 



July 28, 1830. 
ImqwUous LeffUlaHon. 

THAT legislation is iniqnitous which sets law in 
conflict with the common and unsophisticated 
feelings of our nature. If I were a clergyman in a 
smuggling town, I would not preach i^a^ist smug- 
gling. I would not be made a sort of clerical revenue 
officer. Let the government, which by absurd duties 
fosters smuggling, prevent it itself, if it can. How 
could I show my hearers the immorality of going 
twenty miles in a boat, and honestly buying with 
their money a keg of brandy, except by a long deduc- 
tion which they could not understand ? But were I 
in a place where wrecking went on, see if I would 
preach on anything else I 



July 29, 1830. 
S^purzkeim nmd Oraamlogy, 

SPUBZHEIM is a good man, and Ilike him ; but 
he is dense, and the most ignorant German I 
ever knew. If he had been contait with stating 
certain remarkable coincidences between the moral 
qualities and the configuration of the skull, it would 
have been well; but when he began to map out the 
cranium dogmatically, he fell into infinite absurdities. 
?ou know that every intellectual act, however you 
may distmgnish it by name in respect of the origi- 
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Dating facilities^ is truly the act of the entire man; 
the notion of distinct material organs, therefore, in 
the brain itself, is plainly absurd. Pressed by tiiis, 
Spurzheim has, at length, been guilty of some sheer 
quackery; and ventures to say that he has actually 
discovered a different material in the different parts 
or organs of the brain, so that he can tell a piece of 
benevolence from a bit of destructiveness and so forth. 
Observe, also, that it is constantly found, that so far 
from there being a concavity in the interior surface 
of the cranium answering to the convexity apparent 
on the exterior — the interior is convex too. Dr. 
Baillie thought there was something in the system, 
because the notion of the brain being an extendible 
net helped to explain those cases where the intellect 
remained after the solid substance of the brain was 
dissolved in water.* 

That a greater or less development of the forepart 
of the head is generally coincident with more or less 
of reasoning power, is certain. The line across the 
forehead, also, denoting musical power, is very 
common. 

* " The Tory merited, poaitwe as well ar eomparative, magnitnde and 
prominenee of the hnmp^ entitled henevolenee (see Spurstieim'a map of the 
human $kuU) on the head of the Ute Mr. John ThnrteU, has woeftiUy un- 
settled the faith of many ardent phrenologists, and strengthened the pre- 
▼ioQS doahts of a still greater nomher into utter disheliet On my mind this 
feet (for a fact it is) prodneed the direcfly contrary effiwt ; and inclined me 
to suspect, for the first time, that there may be some truth In the Spurz- 
heimlan scheme. Whether fhtore craniologlsts may not see cause to new- 
name this and one or two others of these eonrex gnomons, ia quite a diiSftrent 
question. At present, and according to the present use of words, any such 
change would he premature; and we mn^t he content to say, that Mr. 
Thurtell's henerolenoe was insnlBciently modified hy the unprotrosiye and 
unindieated convolutes of the brain, that secrete honesty and oommon sense. 
The organ of destrnellTeness was indirectly potentiated by the absence or 
hapt r l h ei derelopnient of the glands of reason and eenidflBee in this ' w\for» 
tUMrtf^MlIenafi."*— Jid0l9J2^/fMNoM.p.l48 n. 
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August 20, 1830, 
Prmck Rml/uitumi 1830. — Captain B, Hall and the Amerieam, 

THE Prench mnst have greatly improved under 
the influence of a free and regular government 
(for such it, in general, has been since the restoration), 
to have conducted themselves with so much modera- 
tion in success as they seem to have done, and to be 
disposed to do. 

I must say I cannot see much in Captain B. Hall's 
account of the Americans, but weaknesses — some of 
which make me like the Yankees all the better. How 
much more amiable is the American fidgettiness and 
aaxiety about the opinion of other nations, and espe- 
cially of the English, than the John Bullism, which 
affects to despise the sentiments of the rest of the 
world.* 

* " There exists in England tkg&naemanlj/ ehancter, a gmOemaklif feeling, 
rery difSarent even (torn that vhioh is the most like it,— the chitracter of a 
well-bom Spaniard; and unexampled in the rest of Eoiope. This feeling 
originated in the fortunate dreumstance, that the titles of our English 
nobility follow the law of their property, and are inherited by the eldest 
sons only. From this source, under the influences of our constitution and of 
our astonishing trade, it has dii!tased itself in different modifications through 
the whole country. The uniformity of our dress among all classes above 
that of the day labourer, while it has authorised all ranks to assume the 
appearance of gentlemen, has at the same time inspired the wish to con- 
form their manners, and still more their ordinary actions in social inter- 
course, to their sottons of the gentlemanly; the most commonly received 
attribute of which character is a certain generosity in trifles. On tlie other 
hand, the encroachments of the lower classes on the higher, occasioned and 
favoured by this resemblance in exteriors, by this absence of any cognizable 
marks of distinction, have rendered eaeh class more reserved and jealous in 
their general communion ; and, tax more than our climate or natural temper, 
aave caused that haughtiness and reserve in our outward demeanour, which 
is 80 generally complained of among foreigners. Far be it from me to de- 
preciate the value of this gentlemanly feeling: I respect it under all its 
forms and varieties, from the House of Commons * to the gentleman in the 
one*BhiIling gallery. It is always the ornament of virtue, and oftentimes a 
support; but it is a wretched substttate for it Its loorfft, as a moral good, is 
Vy no means in proportlmi to its vahu as a soeial advantage. These obsei^ 

* This was written long before the Reform Act— Ed. 
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As to what Captain Hall says about the English 
loyalty to the person of the King — I can only say, I 
fed none of it. I respect the man while, and only 
while, the king is translucent through him: I 
reverence the glass case for the Samfs sake within; 
except for that, it is to me mere glazier's work, — 
putty, and glass, and wood. 



Sbptembbh 8, 1830. 
EngUsK BrfcrvMxtkn, 

THE f&tal error into which the peculiar character 
of the English Eeformation tbrew our church, 
has borne bitter fruit ever since, — ^I mean that of its 
clinging to court and state, instead of cultivating the 
people. The church ought to be a mediator between 
the people and the government^ betweai the poor 
and the rich. As it is, I fear the church has let the 
hearts of the commonpeople be stolen from it. See 
how diflFerently the Church of Eome — ^wiser in its 
generation — ^has always acted in this particular. For a 
long time past the Church of England seems to me to 
have been blighted with prudence, as it is called. I wish 
with all my heart we had a little zealous imprudence. 

Tatlons are not irrele^rauit : for to the want of reflection that this difRislon of 
gentlemanly feeling among us is not the growth of our moral ezoellenoe, hat 
the effect of varions accidental adyantages peculiar to England; to onr not 
considering that it is nnreasonahle and imcharitahle to expect the same 
consequences, where the same causes have not existed to produce them ; and 
lastly, to our proneness to regard the absence of this character (which, as I 
have before said, does, for the greater part, and in the common apprehension, 
consist in a certain fiunkness and generosity in the detail of action) as 
dedsive against the sum total of personal or national worth ; we miust, I am 
convinced, attribute a large portion of that conduct, which in many instances 
has left tiie inhabitants of countries conquered or appropriated by Great 
Britain doubtftal whether the various solid advantages which they have 
derived from our protection and just government were not bought dearly by 
the wounds inflicted on their feelings and prejudices, by the contemptuous aa4 
ianlent demeanour of the English, as individuals."— .THeiicf. vol. ill., p. 882. 
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Sbptkhbbb 19y 1830. 
Democracy, — Idea of a State, — Chwrck, 

IT has never jet been seen^ or clearly announced, 
that democracy, as such, is no proper element in 
the constitution of a state. The idea of a state is 
undoubtedly a government ex rmv apCaroav — ^an aris- 
tocracy. Democracy is the healthful life-blood which 
circulates through the veins and arteries, which sup- 
ports the system, but which ought never to appear 
externally, and as the mere blood itself. 

A state, in idea, is the opposite of a church. A 
state regards classes, and not individuals; and it 
estimates classes, not by internal merit, but external 
accidents, as property, birth, &c. But a church does 
the reverse of tUs, and diflsegards ail external acci- 
dents, and looks at men as individual persons, allow- 
ing no gradation of ranks, but such as greater or less 
wisdom, learning, and holiness ought to confer. A 
church is, therefore, in idea, the only pure democracy. 
The church, so considered, and the state, exclusively 
of the church, constitute together the idea of a state 
in its largest sense. 



SCPTBMBEB 20, 1830. 

Cfopermment,^Frmeh Oen^a/nnerie. 
ALL temporal government must rest on a com- 
-^ promise of interests and abstract rights. Who 
would listen to the county of Bedford, if it were to 
declare itself disannexed from the British empire, and 
to set up for itself? 

The most desirable thing that can happen to 
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France^ with her immense army of gensd'armes^ is, 
that the service may at first become very irksome to 
khe men themselves, and ultimately, by not being 
called into real service, fall into general ridicnle, like 
our trained bands. The evil in France, and through- 
out Europe, seems now especially to be, the subordi- 
nation of the legislative power to the direct physical 
force of the people. The French legislature was weak 
enough before the late revolution ; now it is absolutely 
powerless, and manifestly depends even for its exist- 
ence on the will of a popular commander of an irre- 
sistible army. There is now in France a daily 
tendency to reduce the legislative body to a mere 
deputation from the provinces and towns. 



Sbptkkbbr 21, 1830. 
PhUoiophp of Tovfng Mm <U the pretetU Day^ 

I DO not know whether I deceive myself, but it 
seems to me that the young men, who were my 
contemporaries, fixed certain principles in their minds, 
and followed them out to their legitimate consequences, 
in a way which I rarely witness now. No one seem? 
to have any distinct convictions, right or wrong; the 
mind is completely at sea, rolling and pitching on 
the waves of facts and personal experiences. Mr. 

is, I suppose, one of the rising young men of 

the day; yet he went on talking, the other evening, 
and making remarks with great earnestness, some of 
which were palpably irreconcilable with each other. 
He told me that facts gave birth to, and were the 
absolute ground of, principles ; to which I said, that 
unless he had a principle of selection, he would not 
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have taken notice of those facts upon which he 
grounded his principle. You must have a lantern in 
your hand to give lights otherwise all the materials in 
the world are useless^ for you cannot find them ; and 
if you could^ you could not arrange them. ''But 

then/' said ISfc. , '' that principle of selection 

came from facts f'— ''To be sure V I replied; "but 
there must have been again an antecedent light to see 
those antecedent facts. The relapse may be carried 
in imagination backwards for ever^ — ^but go back as 
you may, you cannot come to a man without a pre- 
vious aim or principle.'' He then asked me what 
I had to say to Bacon's induction : 1 told him 1 had 
a good deal to say, if need were; but that it was 
perhaps enough for the occasion to remark, that what 
he was evidently taking for the Baconian f4»duction 
was mere Auction — a very different thing.* 



SlCPTBMBEK 22, 1830. 

ThucydAdei <md IkiiGiius, — Poetry, — Modem Metre. 

THE object >x)f Thucydides was to show the ils 
resulting vo Greece from the separation and con- 
flict of the spirits or elements of democracy and 
oligarchy. The object of Tacitus was to demonstrate 
the desperate consequences of the loss of Ubaiy on 
the minds and hearts of men. 

A poet ought not to pick nature's pocket : let him 
borrow, and so borrow as to repay by the very act of 
borrowing. Examine nature accurately, but write 

* Ab fkr ftB I can judge, the most complete and masterly thing eyer done 
hy Mr. Coleridge in prose, is the analysis and reoonoilement of the Platonle 
and Baconian methods of philosophy, contained in the third yoliune of the 
Friend, from p. 176 to S16. No edition of the Novam Organmn shoold eyer 
be published without a transcript of it— Ed. 
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from recollection : and trust more to joor imagination \ 
than to your memory. 

Beally the metre of some of the modem poems 1 
have r^^ bears about the same relation to metre 
properly understood^ that dumb beQs do to music; 
both are for exercise^ and pretty serere too^ I think. 

Nothing ever left a stain on that gentle creature's 
mind^ which looked upon the d^raded men and 
things around him like moonshine on a dunghill^ 
which shines and takes no pollution. All things 
are shadows to him^ except those which move his 
affections. 



Septsmbsb 23, 1830. 
Logic, 

rPHEBE are two kinds of logic: 1. Syllogistic. 
-'■ 2. Criterional. How any one can by any spin- 
ning make out more than ten or a dozen pages about 
the firsts is inconceivable to me; all those absurd 
forms of syllogisms are one half pure sophisms, and 
the other half mere forms of rhetoric. 

All syllogistic logic is— 1. Elusion ; 2. /nolusion; 
8. £%^usion; which answer to the understanding, 
the experience, and the reason. The first says, this 
ouffAt to be ; the second adds this is ; and the last 
pronounces, this mus^ be so. The criterional logic, 
or logic of premisses, is, of course, much the most 
important ; and it has never yet been treated. 

The object of rhetoric is persuasion,— of logic, 
conviction, — of grammar, si^iificancy. A fourth 
term is wanting, the rhematic, or logic of sent^ces. 
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SSPTBMBEB 24, 1830. 

Vaffro,'—Soer9t€9,^Qredc PhUoiopky,^Plotmm, — TertuUia$k 

WHAT a loss we have had in Vaxro's mythological 
and critical works ! It is said that the works 
of Epicurus are probably amongst the Herculanean 
manuscripts. I do not feel much interest about them^ 
because^ by the consent of all antiquity^ Lucretius has 
preserved a complete view of his system. But I 
regret the loss of the works of the old Stoics^ Zeno 
and others^ exceedingly. 

Socrates^ as such^ was only a poetical character to 
Flato^ who worked upon his own ground. The several 
disdples of Socrates caught some particular points 
from him^ and made systems of philosophy upon them 
according to their own views. Socrates himself had 
no system. 

I bold all claims set ap for Egypt having given 
birth to the Greek philosophy, to be groundless. It 
sprang up in Greece itself, and begaa with physics 
only. Then it took in the idea of a living cause, and 
made pantheism out of the two. Socrates introduced 
ethics, and taught duties; and then, finally, Plato 
asserted or re-asserted the idea of a Qoi the maker of 
the world. The measure of human philosophy was 
thus fillip when Christianity came to add what before 
was wanting — assurance. After this agam, the Neo- 
Platonists joined theurgy with philosophy, which 
ultimately degenerated into magic and mere mysticism. 



Plotinus was a man of wonderful ability, and some 
of the sublimest passages I ever read ure in his works. 
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I was amused the other day with reading in Ter- 
tidlian^ that spirits or demons dilate and contract 
themselves^ and wriggle about like worms — hmbricU 



Septbhbbb 26, 1880. 
Scotch amd English Lakei* 

THE five finest things in Scotland are — 1. Edin- 
burgh; 2. The antechamber of the Pall of 
Foyers; 8. The view of Loch Lomond from Inch 
Tavannach^ the highest of the islands ; 4. The Tro- 
sachs; 5. The view of the Hebrides from a point, 
the name of which I forget. But the intervals be- 
tween the fine things in Scottand are very dreary;— 
whereas in Cumberland and Westmoreland there is a 
cabinet of beauties, — each thing being beautiful in 
itself, and the very passage from one hie, mountam, 
or valley, to another, is itself a beautiful thing again. 
The Scotch lakes are so like one another, from their 
great size, that in a picture you are obliged to read 
their names ; but the English lakes, especially Derwent 
Water, or rather the whole vale of Keswick, is so 
rememberable, that, after having been once seen, no 
one ever requires to be told what it is when drawn. 
This vale is about as large a basin as Loch Lomond; 
the latter is covered with water; but in the former 
instance, we have two lakes, with a charming river to 
connect them, and lovely villages at the foot of the 
mountain, and other habitations, which give an air of 
life and cheerfulness to the whole place. 

The land imagery of the north of Devon is most 
delightful, 

I 2 
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SEPTSHBB& 27, 1830. 

of Women, 

APEBSON once said to me^ that he could make 
nothing of love^ except that it was friendship 
accidentally combined with desire. Whence I con- 
cluded that he had never been in love. For what 
shall we say of the feeling which a man of sensibility 
has towards his wife with her baby at her breast! 
How pure from sensual desire ! yet how different from 
friendship ! 

Sympathy constitutes friendship ; but in love there 
is a sort of antipathy, or opposing passion. Each I 

strives to be the other, and both together make up 
one whole. 

Luther has sketched the most beautifal picture of 
the nature, and ends, and duties of the wedded life I 
ever read. St. Paul says it is a great symbol, not 
mystery, as we translate it.* 

" Most women have no character at all,'' said Pope,+ 
and meant it for satire. Shakspeare, who knew man 
and woman much better, saw that it, in fact, was the j 

perfection of woman to be characterless. Every one j 

wishes a Desdemona or Ophelia for a wife,^-creatures [ 

who, though they may not always understand you, do ^ 

always feel you, and feel with you. 

*. Kmi Invrm W )v« i«r rA^Mm fUmtf, v) ^ M >rr(S |i #i> vwSm fuy* 4rr/v* •}«& M 
kiym tig Xctrrif mi) lif r^v Uzkitirimp. Ephefl., c. T.81, 82. \ 

t " Nofhing BO trae m what yon onoe let &11— 
' MoBt women haye no character at all,'— 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best dUtinguish'd by black, brown, and &ir." 

ipist, to a UOif, V. I. 
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Sbftbubsb 28, 1830. 

TirHY need we talk of a fiery hcU? If the will, 
^V which is the hxw of our natorey were with- 
drawn from onr memory, fancy, understanding, and 
reason, no other hell could equal, for a spiritual beings 
what we should then feel, from the anarchy of our 
powers. It would be conscious madness — a horrid 
thought ! 



OoiOBSB 5, 1830. 

Eour and TaOefir Munc DifferewL — SngUak lAiwrgy. — Bdgiom 
RefoohnbUm, 



I 



N politics, what begins in fear usually ends in 
foUy. 

An ear for music is a very different thing from a 
taste for music. I have no ear whatever; I could 
not sing an air to save my hfe; but I have the in- 
tensest delight in music, and can detect good from 
bad. Naldi, a good fellow, r^narked to me once at 
a concert, that I did not seem much interested witii 
a piece of Bossisf s which had just been performed. 
I said, it sounded to me like nonsense verses. But 
I could scarcely contain myself when a thing of 
Beethoven's followed. 

I never distinctly felt the heavenly superiority of 
the prayers in the :&iglish liturgy, till I had attended 
some brks in the country parts of Scotland. 



I call these strings of school boys or girls which 
we meet near London — walking advertisements. 
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The Brussels riot — I cannot bring myself to dignify 
it with a higher name — is a wretched parody on the 
last French revohition. Were I King William, I 
would banish the Belgians, as Coriolanus banishes 
the Bomans in Shakspeare.* It is a wicked rebellion 
without one just cause. 



OciOBES 8,1830. 
OaUleo^ NtwUm, KepLer, Bacon, 
f^ ALILEO was a great genius, and so was Newton; 
^^ but it would take two or three Galileos and 
Newtons to make one Kepler, f It is in the order of 
Providence, that the inventive, generative, constitu- 
tive mind — ^the Kepler — should come first ; and then 
that the patient and collective mind — ^the Newton — 
should follow, and elaborate the pregnant queries and 
illumining guesses of the former. The laws of the 
planetary system are, in fact, due to Kepler. There 
is not a more glorious achievement of scientific genius 
upon record, than Kepler's guesses, prophecies, and 
ultimate apprehension of the law I of the mean dis- 
tances of the planets as connected with the periods of 
their revolutions round the sun. Ghravitation, too, 
he had fully conceived ; but, because it seemed in- 
consistent with some received observations on light 

* " Tou common cry of can I whose breath I hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prim 
As the dead carcasses of nnboried men 
That do corrapt my air, I hanish yon ; 
And here remain toUh ycnr tmcerkmty ! " 

AetiU.sc8. 
I Qalileo Galilei was horn at Pisa, on the 16th of Fehmary, 1684. John 
Kepler was bom at Weil, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, on the 81st of 
Deoemhsr, 1871.— Eo. 
X Namely, that the sqoares of their times vary as the eabes of their 
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he gave it up^ in aUegianoe^ as he says^ to Nature. 
Yet the idea vexed and hannted his mind ; '^ VexiU 
me et laeeuU,** are his words, I believe. 

We praise Newton's clearness and steadiness. He 
was dear and steady, no donbt, whilst working out, 
by the help of an admirable geometry, the idea brought 
forth by another. Newton had his ether, and conld 
not rest in — ^he could not conceive — the idea of a 
law. He thought it a physical thing after all. As 
for his chronology, T beheve, those, who are most 
competent to judge, rely on it less and less every day. 
His lucubrations on Daniel and the Bevelations seem 
to me Utile less than mere raving. 

Personal es^riment is necessary, in order to correct 
our own observation of the experiments which Nature 
herself makes for us— I mean, the phenomena of the 
universe. But then observation is, in turn, wanted 
to direct and substantiate the course of experiment. 
Experiments alone cannot advance knowledge, with- 
out observation; they amuse for a time, and then 
pass off the scene and leave no trace behind them. 

Bacon, when like himself — ^for no man was ever 
more inconcdstent — says, "Prudem qucBstio — dmidium 
9cieiMa est!* 

October 20, 1880. 

AT the Beformation, the first reformers were beset 
with an almost morbid anxiety not to be con- 
sidered heretical in point of doctrine. They knew 
that the Bomanists were on the watch to fasten the 
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brand of heresy upon them whenever a fair prd^xt 
could be found; and I haye no doubt it was the 
excess of this fear which at once led to the burning 
of Senretus^ and also to the thanks offered by all the 
Protestant Churches, to CSalvin and the Church of 
Geneva, for burning him. 



NOTXMBKB 21, 1830. 

never makes a %ure in quietude. He astounds 

the vulgar with a certain enormity of exertion; he 
takes an acre of canvass, on which he scrawls every- 
thing. He thinks aloud; everything in his mind, 
good, bad, or indifferent, out it comes ; he is like the 
Newgate gutter, flowing with garbage, dead dogs^ and 
mud. He is pre-eminently a man of many tiioughts, 
with no ideas : hence he is always so lengthy, because 
he must go throng everything to see anything. 

It is a melancholy thing to live when there is no 
vision in the land. Where are our statesmen to meet 
this emergency P I see no ref onner who asks himself 
the question, IFAat is it that I propose to myself to 
effect in the result P 

Is the House of Commons to be re-constructed on 
the principle of a representation of interests, or of a 
delegation of men P If on the former, we may, per- 
haps, see our way ; if on the latter, you can never, 
in reason, stop short of universal su£*age; and in 
that case, I am sure that women have as good a right 
to vote as men.* 

* In Mr. Goleridge*3 mutcily Analysis and oonAitation of fhe ph jslocratlo 
ijnstem of Um eariy Freneh rerolntioiiiflts, in the Frimid, 1m hM fhe taXiamiag 
passage in tha nature of a reducHo ad dbaurdum, " BouMsan, indeed, asserts 
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Mabch 20, 1831. 
Qowmmmt, — Eaai Grey* 

n OVEBNMENT is not founded on property, tafcen 
^^ merely as such, in the abstract; it is founded 
on tmequal property ; the inequality is an essential 
term in the position. The phrases — ^higher, middle, 
and lower classes, with reference to this point of 
representation — ^axe delusive; no such divisions as 

fhat fhere ifl an inalienable soveraignty inlierent in eveiy homan being 
poaaessed of leaaon; and from fUs the frsmers of the Gonatitatian of 1791 
deduce, that the people itself is its own sole rightful legislator, and at most 
dare only recede so ftr from iia right as to delegate to diosen deputies the 
power of representing and declaring the general will. But this is wholly 
-wifbont proof; for it has been already ftilly shown, that, according to the 
prineiple out of wUdh thisoonseqnenoe is attempted to be drawn, it is not the 
actual man, but the abstract reason alone, that is the sorereign and rightful 
lawgirer. The eonflision of two thtngs so different is so gross an error, fhat 
the Constituent Assembly oould scarce proceed a step in their declaration of 
rights, without some glaring iooonsistency. Children are excluded from all 
political power; are they not human beings in whom the fiicalty of reason 
resides? Yest but in them the faculty is not yet adequately developed. 
But are not gross ignorance, inveterate superstition, and the habitual 
tyranny of passion and sensuality, equally preventives of the development, 
equally impediments to the rlghtfol exercise, of the reason, as diUdhood and 
early youth? Who would not rely on the judgment of a well-educated 
English lad, bred in a virtnous and enlightened ftmily, in preference to that 
of a brutal Bussian, who believes that he can scourge his wooden idol into 
good humour, or attribntes to himself the merit of perpetual prayer, when he 
lias ftstened the petitions, which his priest has written for him, on the wings 
of a windmill ? Again : women are likewise excluded ; a ftall half, and that 
a^snredly the most Innocent, the most amiable half, of the whole human race 
is excluded, and this too by a Constitution which boasts to have no other 
foundations but those of nutversal reason 1 Is reason, then, an ailUr of sex ? 
No 1 but women an commonly in a state of depmdmM, and axe not likely to 
exercise their reason with freedom. Well! and does not this ground of 
exclusion apply with equal or greater force to the poor, to the infirm, to men 
in embarrassed dicumstances, to all, in short, whose maintenance, be it 
scanty, or be It ample, depends on the will of others? How fiur are we to 
go ? Where must we stop ? What classes should we admit ? Whom must 
we disfranchise ? The otjects concerning whom we are to determine these 
questions, are all human beings, and difforenced fifom each other by degrmt 
only, these degrees, too^ oftentimes changing. Yet the principle on which 
the whole system rests, is that reason is not susceptible of degree. Nothing, 
therefore, wfaidi mbslsta whoUy In degrees, Ibe cbanges of wMch do not obe^ 
any necessary law, can be the oliject of pure science, or determinable by 
men reason.'*— Yd. 1., p. 841. Ed. 
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classes actually exist in society. There is an indis- 
soluble blending and interfusion of persons from top 
to bottom ; and no man can trace a line of separation 
thiongh ihem^ except snch a confessedly nnmeaning 
and nnjnstifiable line of political empiridsm as 10/. 
honseholders. I cannot discoTer a ray of principle in 
the government plan, — not a hint of the effect of the 
change upon the balance of the estates of the realm, 
— ^not a remark on the natore of the constitution of 
England, and the character of the property of so many 
millions of its inhabitants. Half the wealth of this 
country is purely artificial,— existing only in and on 
the credit given to it by the integrity and honesty of 
the nation. This property appears, in many instances, 
a heavy burthen to the numerical majority of the 
people, and they believe that it causes all their dis- 
tress : and they are now to have the maintenance of 
this property committed to their good faith — ^the 
lamb to the wolves ! 

Necker, you remember, asked the people to come 
and help him against the aristocracy. The people 
came fast enough at his bidding ; but, somehow or 
other, they would not go away again when they had 
done their work. I hope Lord Orey wiU not see 
himself or his friends in the woefol case of the conju- 
ror, who, with infinite zeal and pains, called up the 
devils to do something for him. They came at the 
word, thronging about him, grinning, and howling, 
and dancing, and whisking their long tails in diabolic 
glee; but when they asked him what he wanted of 
them, the poor wretch, frightened out of his wits, 
could only stammer forth, — "I pray you, my friends, 
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be gone down again T' At which the deyiLs^with 
one voice, replied, — 

« Yes I yes ! we 'U go down I we '11 go down ! — 
Bat we 'U tftke you with us to swim or to drown 1** * 



Jura 25, 1831. 

THE three great ends which a statesman ought to 
propose to himself in the goYermnent of a nation, 
are, — L Security to possessors; 2. Facility to ac- 
quirers; and, 3. Hope to all. 

A nation is the unity of a people. King and par- 
liament are the unity made visible. The king and 
the peers are as intc^;ral portions of this manifested 
unify as the commons.t 

* Mr. Goletridge must hare been fhinking of that " vaiy plthj and profit* 
able " ballad by the Laureate, wherein is shown how a young man ** would 
read unlawftil books, and how he was punished : "— 
** The young man, he began to read 

He knew not what, but he would proceed, 

When there was heard a sound at the door, 

Which as he read on grew more and more. 
** And more and more the knocking grew, 

The young man knew not what to do : 

But trembling in fear he sat within, 

TSU the door was broken and (he devU came m. 
" * What would'st thou with me ? ' the wicked one cried ; 

Bat not a word the young man replied; 

Every hair on his head was standing uptight. 

And Us limbs like a palsy shook with aOagtJk. 
" * What would'st thou with me ?' cried the auliior of ill; 

But the wretched young man was silent still," Ac. 

The catastrophe is very terrible, and the moral, though addressed by the. 
poet to young men only, is qidle as applicable to old men, as the times show. 
"Henceforth let all yoongmen take heed 
How in a eoE^uroi's books they read t " 

SotiOe^s Minor I^mu, vol. ill. p. 9S.— Bd. 
t Mr. Ooteridge was rery fond of quoting Oeorge Withers's fine lines ^- 
** Let not your king and parliament in one, 
Much less apart, mistake themselTes tx that 
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lu that imperfect state of society in which our 
system of representation began^ the interests of the 
country were pretty exactly conmiensurate with its 
miinicipal divisions. The comities^ the towns^ and 
the seaports^ accurately enough represented the only 
interests then existing; that is to say^ — ^the landed^ 
the shop-keeping or manu&cturing, and the mercan- 
tile. But for a century past^ at leasts this divisioB 
has become notoriously imperfect^ some of the most 
vital intere^ of the empire being now totally uncon- 
nected with any English localities. Yet now, when 
the evil and the want are known, we are to abandon 
the accommodations which tiie necessity of the case 
had worked out for itself, and begin again with 
a rigidly territorial plan of rqwesentation ! The 
miserable tendency of aU is to destroy our nationality, 
which consists, in a principal degree, in our represen- 
tative government, and to convert it into a degrading 
delegation of the populace. There is no unity for a 
people but in a representation of national interests ; 
a delegation from the passions or wishes of the 
individuals themsdves is a I'ope of sand. 

Undoubtedly it is a great evil, that there should be 
such an evident discrepancy between the law and the 
practice of the constitution in the matter of the 
representation. Such a direct, yet dandestme, con- 

Whkh is most worthy to be thought upon : 

Nor think ikey are, eesentiany, The Statb 

Let than not fioM^ that fb' Mthovity 

And priTilegee npon fliein ImsIuwi^ 

Confax'd era to Mt up A m^Jestj, 

A power, or a glofy, <tf tbdr own 1 

Bat let them know, 'twas Ibr a deeper UA^ 

WUeh they hat repreaetO— 

That there 's on earth a yet augustor thing, 

VeU*d thongh it be, than pailiament and klngl"— Bb 
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trayention of solemn resolutions and established laws 
is immoral^ and greatly injurious to the cause of legal 
loyalty and general subordination in the minds of the 
people. But then a statesman should consider that 
tiiese very contraventions of law in practice point out 
to him the places in the body politic which need a 
remodelhng of the law. You acknowledge a certain 
necessity for indirect representation in the present 
day, and that such representation has been instinc- 
tively obtained by means contrary to law; why tiien 
do you not approximate the useless law to the useful 
practice, instead of abandoning both law and practice 
or a completely new system of your own P 

The malignant dupUciiy and unprincipled tergiver- 
sations of tiie specific Whig newspapers are to me 
detestable. I prefer the open endeavours of those 
publications which seek to destroy the church, and 
introduce a republic in effect: tiiere is a sort of 
honesty in tAat which I approve, though I would with 
joy lay down my life to save my countiy from the 
consummation which is so evidentiy desired by that 
section of the periodical press. 



Jum 26, 1831. 
Napier, — Swmaparte. — Soutkep. 

1HAVE been exceedingly impressed with the evil 
precedent of Colonel Napier's History of the Penin- 
sular War. It is a specimen of the true French 
military school; not a thought for the justice of the 
war, — ^not a consideration of the damnable and damn- 
ing iniquiiy of the French invasion. All is looked 
at as a mere game of exquisite skill, and the praise 
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is regularly awarded to the most successful player. 
How perfectly ridiculous is the prostration of Napier's 
mind, apparently a powerful one, before the name 
of Bnonaparte ! I declare I know no book more 
likely to undermine the national sense of right and 
wrong in matters of foreign interference than this 
work of Napier's. 

If A. has a hundred means of doing a certain thing, 
and B. has only one or two, is it very wonderful, or 
does it argue very transcendant superiority, if A. 
surpasses B. P Buonaparte was the child of circum- 
stances, which he neither originated nor controlled. 
He had no chance of preserving his power but by 
continual warfare. No thought of a wise tranquil- 
lisation of the shaken elements of France seems ever 
to have passed through his mind; and I believe that 
at no part of his reign could he have survived one 
year's continued peace. He never had but one ob- 
stacle to contend with — ^physical force; commonly 
the least difficult enemy a general, subject to courts- 
martial and courts of conscience, has to overcome. 

Southe/s History* is on the right side, and starts 
from the right point ; but he is personally fond of the 
Spaniards, and in bringing forward their nationality 
in the prominent manner it deserves, he does not, in 
my judgment, state with sufficient deamess the truth, 
that the nationahty of the Spaniards was not founded 
on any just ground of good government or wise laws, 
but was, in fact, very little more than a rooted an- 
tipathy to all strangers as such. In this sense eveiy- 

« Mr. Coleridge said fhut fhe eoneliuion of fhis great work wm fhe finest 
specimen of historic eulogy he had ever read in English ;~tliat it was mora 
Chan a campaign to the doka's flone.— £o. 
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thing is national in Spain. Even their so-called 
Catholic religion is exclusively national in a genuine 
Spaniard's mind; he does not regard the religious 
professions of the Erenchman or Italian at all in the 
same light with his own. 



JuLT 7, 1831. 
Patronoffe of the Fme ArU, — Old Women, 
T^HE darkest despotisms on the Continent have 
J- done more for the growth and elevation of the 
fine arts than the English government. A great 
musical composer in Germany and Italy is a great 
man in society^ and a real dignity and rank are 
universally conceded to him. So it is with a sculp- 
tor, or painter, or architect. Without this sort of 
encouragement and patronage such arts as music and 
painting will never come into great eminence. In 
this country there is no general reverence for the fine 
arts; and the sordid spirit of a money-amassing phi- 
losophy would meet any proposition for the fostering 
of art, in a genial and extended sense, with the 
commercial maxim, — Lamez/aire. Paganini, indeed, 
will make a fortune, because he can actually sell the 
tones of his fiddle at so much a scrape ; but Mozart 
himself might have languished in a garret for any- 
thing that would have been done for him here. 

There are three classes into which ah the women 
past seventy that ever I knew were to be divided : — 
1. That dear old soul; 2. That old woman ; 3. That 
old witch. 
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JuLT 24, 1831. 
JHdurea.* 

OBSERVE the remarkable difference between CJlaude 
and Teniers in their power of painting vacant 
space. Claude makes his whole landscape s^ plenum : 
the air is quite as substantial sus any other part of the 
scene. Hence there are no true distances^ and every- 
thing presses at once and equally upon the eye. There 
is something close and almost suffocating in the 
atmosphere of some of Claude's sunsets. Never did 
any one paint air^ the thin air^ the absolutely appa- 
rent vacancy between object and object^ so admirably 
as Teniers. That picture of the Archers t exemplifies 
this excellence. See the distances between those ugly 
louts ! how perfectly true to the fact ! 

* AU the following renuurkji in fhis aectlon were made at the exhibition of 
ancient masters at the British Gallery in Pall MaU. The recollection of 
those two hoars has made fhe rooms of that Inatttotlon a melanoholy place 
for me. Mr. Coleridge was in high spirits, and seemed to kindle in his 
mind at the contemplation of the splendid pictures before him. He did not 
A^mitiii them all by the eatalogve, but anehored himself befbre some thiee 
or fimr great works, telling me that he saw the rest of the Gallery potetUiaUff. 
I can yet disttnoay recall him, half leaning on his old simple stick, and his 
hat off in one hand, whilst with the fingers of the other he went on, as was 
his constant wont, figuring in the air a commentary of small diagrams, 
wherewith, as he fimded, he eonld tnnalate to the eye those retotions of 
form and space whieh his words might fail to oonyey with deamess to the 
ear. His admiration for Bnbens showed itself in a sort of joy and brotherly 
fondness; he looked as if he woold shake hands with his pictures. What 
the company, which by degrees formed itself round this silver-haired, 
bright-eyed, mndo-breatUng old man, took him ibr, I cannot guess; there 
was probably not one there who knew him to be that Andent Mariner, who 
held people with his glittering eye, and constrained them, like three years' 
diildren, to hear his tale. In the midst of his speech, he turned to the right 
hand, where stood a very lovely young woman, whose attention he had 
involuntarily arrested;— to her, without apparently any oonsdonsness of her 
being a stranger to him, he addressed many remarks, although I most 
acknowledge they were couched in a somewhat softer tone, as if he were 
solidting her sympathy. He wad, verily, a gentie-hearted man at all times ; 
bat I never was in oompany with him in my lifis, when the entry of a 
woman, it mattered not who, did not provoke a dim gush of emotion, which 
passed like an infimt's breath over the mirror of his intelleetr— Ed. 

t " Figures shooting at a Target," belonging, I believe, to liord Bandoi 

-jen. 
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But oh ! what a wonderful pictore is that Triumph 

of Silenus ! * It is the very revehy of hell. Every 

evil passion is there that could in any way be forced 

into juxtaposition with joyance. Mark the lust^ and^ 

hard by, the hate. Every part is pregnant with 

libidinous nature without one spark of the grace of 

Heaven. The animal is triumphing — ^not over, but — 

in the absence, in the non-existence, of the spiritual 

part of man« I could fancy that Eubens had seen in 

a vision — 

« An the souls th«t dsmiied be 
Leap up at once in anarchy, 
di^ their hands and dance for g^ 1 " 

That landscapet on the other side is only less 
magnificent than dear Sir George Beaumont's, now in 
the National Gallery. It has the same charm. Bubens 
does not take for his subjects grand or novel con- 
formations of objects; he has, you see, no precipices, 
no forests, no frowning castles, — ^nothing that a poet 
would take at all times, and a painter take in these 
times. No ; he gets some little ponds, old tumble- 
down cottages, that ruinous ch&teau^ two or three 
peasants, a hay-rick, and other such humble images, 
which looked at in and by themselves convey no 
pleasure and excite no surprise; but he— and he 
Peter Paul Bubens alone — ^handles these every-day 
ingredients of all common landscapes as they are 
handled in nature; he throws them into a vast and 
magnificent whole, consisting of heaven and earth and 
all things therein. He extracts the latent poetry out 
of these common objects, — ^that poetry and harmony 
which every man of genius perceives in the face of 

* ThlB belongs to Sir Bobert PeaL->BD. 
t ** LaadflCftpe with Mtttng Son,"— Lord Funbonrngh's pietore.— Ed. 
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nature, and which many men of no genius are taught 
to perceive and feel after examining such a picture as 
this. In other landscape painters the scene is con- 
fined and as it were imprisoned; — ^in Rubens the 
landscape dies a natural death ; it fitdes away into the 
apparent infinity of space. 

So long as Rubens confines himself to space and 
outwaird figure-^to the mere a-niTna.! man with animal 
passions — he is, I may say, a god amongst painters. 
His satyrs, Silenuses, lions, tigers, and dogs, are 
ahnost godlike; but the moment he attempts any- 
thing involving or presuming the spiritual, his gods 
and goddesses, his nymphs and heroes, become beasts, 
absolute, unmitigated beasts. 

The Italian masters differ from the Dutch in this — 
that in their pictures aged are perfectly ideal. The 
infant that Baffiael^s Madonna holds in her arms cannot 
be guessed of any particular age; it is Humanity in 
infancy. The babe in the manger in a Dutch painting 
is a fac-sinule of some real new-bom bantling; it is 
just like the little rabbits we fathers have all seen 
with some dismay at first burst. 

CSarlo Dolce's representations of our Saviour are 
pretty, to be sure; but they are too smooth to please 
me. Hjs Ohrists are always in sugar-candy. 

That is a very odd and funny picture of the 
Connoisseurs at Rome* by Reynolds. 

The more I see of modem pictures, the more I am 

• ** Pwtralte of disttngnUhed ComioiflMiin pidated at Bome,**— Monglag 
to Lord BullDgtoiL— So. 
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oonvinced that tiie andeiLt art of painting ia gone, 
and something substituted for it, — ^very pleasing^ but 
different, and different in kind and not in degree 
only. Portraits by the old masters, — ^take for example 
the pock-fritten lady by Cuyp,* — are pictores of men 
and women: they fiU, not merely occupy, a space; 
they represent individuals, but individuals as i^pes of 
a species. Modem portraits — a few by Jackson and 
Owen, perhaps, excepted — ^give you not the man, not 
the inward htmianity, but merely the external mark, 
that in which Tom is different from BiQ. There is 
something affected and meretricious in the Snake in 
the Qras8,t and such pictures, by Beynolds. 



July 25, 1831. 
ChUUngw>rai.—St^persUti(m of MaUm^ SiciUami, and ItaUami. 
TT is now twenty years since I read Chillingworth's 
-^ book; X but certainly it seemed to me that his 
main position, that the mere text of the Bible is the 
sole and exclusive ground of Christian faith and 
practice, is quite untenable against the Bomanists. 
It entirely destroys the conditions of a church, of an 
authority residing in a religious community, and all 
that holy sense of brotherhood which is so sublime 
and consolatory to a meditative Christian. Had I 
been a Papist, I should not have wished for a more 
vanquishable opponent in controversy. I certainly 
believe Chillingworth to have been in some sense 

* I ahnoit forget, bat have tome reooUeetloa tluit the aUuBion !■ to Mr. 
Heneage Fineh't ptotare of a Lady with a Fan.— Bo^ 

t Sir Robert Feel'8.>-ED. 

X "The Bdigkn of Proteetants a aafb Way to SalTatloii; or, an Answer to 
a Booke entitled ' Ueaxj and Tmth ; or, Charity maintaliwd by CatiMllekii.* 
whioh sratenda to prove Hm eontraiy." 

k2 
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a SocmiaiL Lord Falkland^ his Mend, said so in 
substance. I do not deny his skill in dialectics; he 
was more than a match for Enott* to be snre. 



I mnst be bold enough to say, that I do not think 
that even Hooker puts the idea of a church on tiie 
true foundation. 

The superstition of the peasantry and lower oiders 
generally in Malta, Sidly, and Italy exceeds common 
belief. It is unlike the superstition of Spam, which 
is a jealous fanaticism, having reference to their 
Catholicism, and always glancing on heresy. The 
popular superstition of Italy is the offspring of the 
climate, the old associations, the manners, and the 
very names of the places. It is pure paganism, 
undisturbed by any anxiety about orthodoxy, or 
animosity against heretics. ^Hence, it is much more 
good-natured and pleasing to a traveller's feelings, 
and certainly not a whit less like the true religion 
of our dear Lord than the gloomy idolatry of the 
Spaniards. 

* Sodnianisin, or aome iiieiiiwtton that way, if an old and oUngfatg eharga 
against Ghillingirortli. On the one hand, it i« wall known that he aabaeribed 
theartlelea of flia Charoh of England, in the oaoal Ibnn, on tiie 90th of Joty, 
1688; and on the other, it U equally eertaln that witUn two yean inune> 
diately preTiona, he wrote the letter to aome unnamed oorreapondeni^ begin- 
ning ''Dear Harry," and printed in all the Livea of ChilUugworth, in whieh 
letter he soma np hia argnmenta upon the Arian doctrine in this paaaage:— 
'^ In a word, whoaoever shall freely and impartially oonaider of this thing, 
and how on the other aide the ancient fitthen* weapona against the Arriana 
are in a manner only places of Scripture (and these now for the moat part 
discarded aa importonate and oncondnding), and how in the aigoment 
drawne tram the authority of the andent fitthers, they are almost always 
defendanta, and scarse ever opponents, he skaU not ehoo$t bui eoitfetu, or at 
leeut U very indinaUe to Memw, tJiat the doctrine of Arrwe is eyiker a truth, or 
at leaet no danuuMe heresy,*' The troth is, howeyer, that the Sodnianism oi 
Chillingworth, such as it may haye been, had more refbrence to the doetrins 
ef the redemption of man than of the being of Ood. 

Edward Knott^a real name waa Matthiaa Wilson.— £]> 
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I well remember, when in Yaletta in 1806, asking 
a boy who waited on me, what a certain procession, 
then passing, was, and his answering with great 
quickness, that it was Jesos Christ, wAo Iwes hete {sta 
di COM qui), and when he comes ont, it is in the 
shape of a wafer. But '' Eccelenza,'' said he, smiling 
and correcting himself, ''non i Gristiano/'* 



JuLT 80, 1881. 

ASGILL was an extraordinary man, and his pamph- 
letf IS inyalnable. He undertook to prove Ihat 

* The Ibllowliig sneodote rdated bjrMr.Gotaridge^ in April, lSll,iru 
prMwrred and eommmilcaled to me by Mr. Jostioe Coleridge >— 

** Am\ wu deBcending from Moant JBtna with a yerj lively telkatiye 
guide, we puaed fhrough a Tillage (I fhink called) Niooloasi, when the host 
happened to be paaslng throogh the street ErerTone was prostrate; mj 
goide heoame so ; andf not to be singular, I went down also. Afterresaming 
oar Joomejr, I obeerred in my gnlde an nnnsiial serioosness endlong silenoe, 
wUeb, after many hm» and halUt was i nter r upt ed by a low bow, and leare 
requested to ask a question. This was of ooozse granted, and the ensuing 
di^ogne took piaoe. anSde.^Signor, are yon then a Christian f" Coleridge. 
''I hope so." Q. "What! are all KngHshmen Christians?" C. ''I hope 
and trust they axe." O. *< WhatI are you not Turks? Are yon not damned 
eternally?'* C. << I trust not, through Christ" O. ''Whatl yonbeUerein 
Christthen?" C. ''Certainly." This answer produoed another long sllenoe. 
At length my guide again spoke^ still doubting the grand point of my 
Christianity. O. "I'm thinUng, Signer, what is the difbrenoe between 
you and us, that you are to be oertainly damned?" C. "Nothing very 
material; nothing that can prevent our both going to hearen, I hope. We 
beUere in the Father, the Smi, and the Holy Ghost" Q. (interrupting me) 
" Oh those damned priests 1 what liars they are 1 But (pausing) we can't do 
without them; we can't go to heaven without them. But tell me, Signor, 
what art the diiilBrenees?" C. " Why, Ibr instance^ we do not worship the 
Virgin." G. "And why not» Signor?" C. "Beeause^ though holy and 
pure, we fhink her still a woman, and, therefore^ do not pay her the honour 
due to God." G. " But do yon not wonhip Jesus, who sits on the right hand 
oTOod?" C. "Wedo." G. " Then why not worship the Virgin, who sits 
octfaeleft?" C. "I did not know she did. If yon can show it me in the 
Scriptures^ I shall readily agree to wonhip her." " Oh," said my man, with 
imeommon triumph, and cracking his ftngen, "sieuro^ Signorl deuro, 
Signor I "—Eo. 

t " An argument prorlng, that^ according to the eovenant of eternal life, 
revealed in the Scriptures, man may he translated from hence, without pass* 
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man is literally immortal; or, rather, that any given 
living man might probably never die. He complains 
of the cowardly practice of dying. He was expelled 
from two Houses of Commons for blasphemy and 
atheism, as was pretended ; — ^really I snspect because 
he was a staunch Hanoverian. I expected to find the 
ravings of an enthusiast^ or the sullen snarlings of 
an infidel; whereas I found the very soul of Swiffc — 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. I scarcely 
remember elsewhere such uncommon skill in logic, 
such lawyer-like acuteness, and yet such a grasp of 
common sense. Each of his paragraphs is in itself 
a whole, and yet a link between the preceding and 
following; so that the entire series forms one argu- 
ment, and yet each is a diamond in itself. 

Was there ever such a miserable scene as that of 
the exhibition of the Austrian standards in the Erench 
house of peers the other dayp* Every other nation 
but the French would see that it was an exhibition of 
their own Msehood and cowardice. A man swears 
that the property intrusted to him is burnt, and then, 
when he is no longer afraid, produces it, and boasts 

ing thxoagh death, although fhe hmnan aatctre ci Christ Umself could not he 
thus translated, till he had passed fhrough death." Asgill died in the jear 
1788, in the King's Bench prison, where he had heen a prisoner for deht 
thirty years.— Ed. 

* When the allies were in Paris in 1816^ all the Austrian standards were 
reclaimed. The answer was that fhey had heen burnt by the soldiers at the 
Hotel des luTalides. This was untrue. The Marquis de SemonyiUe con- 
fessed with pride that he, knowing of the fraud, had concealed these standards, 
taken from Hack at Uhn in 1805, in a vault under the Luxemburg palaee. 
''An inriolable asylum," said the Marquis in his speech to the peers, 
''formed in the vault of this hall has protected this treasure ttoax every 
search. Vainly, during this long space of time, have the moat authoritattTe 
researches endeaTonred to penetrate the secret It would hare been culpable 
to rereal It, as long as we were liable to the demands of han^ty foreigners. 
Mo one in this atmospheie of honour is capable of so great a weakness," 
Ae.— Ed. 
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of the atmosphere of " hanowr,'* through which the 
lie did not transpire. 

Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder^ — each 
by itself smutty and contemptible, but mass them 
together and they are terrible indeed. 



AuousT 1, 1831. 

A S there is much beast and some devil in man ; so 

-^ is iliere some angel and some Gk>d in him. The 

beast and ilie devil may be oonquored, but in iSm life 

never destroyed. 

I will defy any one to answer the arguments of a 
St. Simomst, except on the ground of Christianity*— 
its precepts and its assurances. 



August 6, 1881. 

THERE is the love of the good for the good's sake, 
and the love of the truth for the truth's sake. I 
have known many, especially women, love the good 
for the good's sake ; b ut very few , indeed, and scarcely 
nTiPjg^ynfiT' Ipy*" the trut h for tlie tmth^' sake. Yet 
w ithout the latt er, th e forme r may Become, as it has 
a tho usand times beenVtbe source 'jrpCTsecuttoit' of 
thfijtmih, — the pretext and motive of inquisitorial 
cruelty and party zealotry. To see clearly that the 
love of the good and the true is ultimately identical 
— ^is given o^y to iliose who love botii sincerely and 
without any foreign ends. 

Look through the whole history of countries pro- 
fessing the fiomish religion, and you will uniformly 
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find ike leaven of this besetting and accursed principle 
of action — that the end will sanction any means. 



August 8, 1881. 
Bt^S^amd cmd HMamd. 

nnHE conduct of this country to King William of 
-L HoUand has been^ in my judgment^ base and 
unprincipled beyond anything in our history since 
the times of Charles the Second. Certainly, HoUand 
is one of the most important allies that England has; 
and we are doing our utmost to subject it, and 
Portugal, to French influence, or even dominion! 
Upon my word, the English people, at this moment, 
are like a man palsied in eveiy part of his body but 
one, in which one part he is so morbidly sensitive 
that he cannot bear to have it so much as breathed 
upon, whilst you may pinch him with a hot forceps 
elsewhere without his taJdng any notice of it. 



Auousr 8, 1831. 
Iron, — QaXnominn,, — Heast, 

TBON is the most ductile of all hard metals, and 
-*- the hardest of all ductile metals. With the ex- 
ception of nickel, in which it is dimly seen, iron is 
the only metal in which the magnetic power is visible. 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to purify nickel of iron. 

Galvanism is the union of electridiy and magnetism, 
and, by being continuous, it exhibits an image of life ; 
— ^I say, an image only : it is life in death. 

Heat is the mesothesis or indifference of light and 
matter. 
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August 14, 1881. 
NaUitmai Cfohmal OhameUr, omdNtrnd ZHscipime. 
nPHE character of most nations in ilieir colonial 
-^ dependencies is in an inverse ratio of excellence 
to their character at home. The best people in the 
mother-country will generally be the worst in the 
colonies; the worst at home will be ilie best abroad. 
Or, perhaps, I may state it less offensively thus : — 
The colonists of a well-governed country will degene- 
rate; those of an ill-governed country will improve. 
I am now considering the natural tendency of such 
colonists if left to themselves; of course, a direct act 
of the l^isktore of the mother-country will break in 
upon this. Where this tendency is exemplified, the 
cause is obvious. In countries weQ governed and 
happily conditioned, none, or veiy few, but those who 
are desperate through vice or foHy, or who are mere 
trading adventurers, will be willing to leave their 
homes and settle in another hemisphere ; and of those 
who do go, the best and worthiest are always striving 
to acquire the means of leaving the colony, and of 
returning to their native land. In ill-govemed and 
ill-conditioned countries, on the contrary, the most 
respectable of the people are willing and anxious to 
emigrate for the chance of greater security and en- 
larged freedom: and if they succeed in obtaining 
these blessings iu almost any degree, they have little 
inducement, on the average, to wish to abandon their 
second and better country. Hence, in the former 
case, the colonists consider themselves as mere 
strangers, sojourners, birds of passage, and shift to 
live from hand to mouthy with Uttle regard to lasting 
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improvement of the place of their temporary com- 
merce; whikt^ in the latter case, men fed attached 
to a commnnitj to which tiiej are individually in- 
debted for otherwise nnsttainable benefits, and for 
the most part learn to regard it as their abode, and 
to make themselves as happy and comfortable in it as 
possible. I believe that the internal condition and 
character of the English and French West India 
islands of the last century amply verified this dis- 
tinction; the I>utch colonists most certainly did, and 
have always done. 

Analogous to this, though not founded on precisely 
the same principle, is the &ot that the severest naval 
discipline is always found in the ships of the freest 
nations, and the most lax discipline in the ships of 
the most oppressed. Hence, the naval discipline of 
the Americans is the sharpest; then that of the 
English;^ then that of the French (I speak as it 

* This expression needs explanation. It looks as If Mr. Coleridge rated 
the degree of liberty ei\]oyed 1^ tbe BngUsb, t^fUr that of the eltlsens of the 
United States; hat he meant no soeh thing. His meaning was, that the 
form of goremment of the latter was more democratic, and ibrmaUy assigned 
mors power to eaeh indlTldaaL The Amerloaas, ae a nation, had no better 
friend in England than Coleridge; he contemplated their growth with 
interest, and prophesied highly of their destiny, whether nnder their present 
or other goremments. Bnt he weQ knew their besetting flinlts and their 
peeoliar difBculttes, and was most deliberately of opinion that the English 
had, for IdO years last paat^ possessed a measure of IndiTidnal freedom and 
social dignity which had never been equalled, mnch less svpassed, in any 
other oonntry ancient or modem. There is a passage in Mr. Coleridge's 
latest publication {Okxinh and Aato), which deaiiy expresses his opinion 
spon this sQl]!)ect:— ''It has been frequently and truly observed that in 
IS^Iand, where the ground-plan, the skeleton, as it were, of the goremment 
is a monarchy, at once buttressed and limited by the aristocracy (the asser- 
tions of its popular character finding a better support in the harangues and 
theories of populw men, than in state doeoments, and tbe records of deai 
history), a fur greater degree of liberty is, and long has been, enjoyed, than 
ever existed in tbe ostensibly freest, that is, most democratic, commonwealths 
of andeut or modem times; greater, indeed, and with a more decidye pre- 
dominance ef the spirit of freedom, than the wisest and most phllanthropie 
•talessaen of antiquity, or than the great eommonwealthVmen,—the stars of 
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nsed to be) ; and on board a Spanish ship, there is no 
discipline at all. 

At Genoa» the word "Liberty'* is, or nsed to be, 
engraved on the chains of the galley-slaves, and the 
doors of the dnngeons. 



AuouR 15, 1881. 
^land.-^ffolland cmd Bdgiwm, 

I CANNOT contain my indignation at the conduct 
of our government towards Holland. They have 
undoubtedly forgotten the true and well-recogmsed 
policy of this country in regard to Portugal in per- 
mittmg the war faction in IVance to take possession 
of the Tagtts, and to bully the Portuguese upon so 
flimsy — ^indeed, false, a pretext ;* yet, in this instance, 
something may be said for them. Miguel is such a 
wretch, that I acknowledge a sort of morality in 
leaving him to be cuffed and insulted; though, of 
course, this is a poor answer to a statesman who 
alleges the interest and policy of the country. But, 

fhat nanoir Jntenpftoe of blue sky twhreen fhe blaA doods of the fint and 
seooDd Cbftries's rdgna— beUered compattble, the one with fhe safety of the 
state, fhe other with fhe interests of moraU^. Yes I for little less than a 
eentnry and fr-hali; Kngttshmen ha^e, eoileetlTely and individually, lived 
and acted with fever restraints on their free-agency, than the dtlsens of any 
known repahlie, past or present'* (p. 190.) Upon which he soliiJoins the 
foUcywing note:— << It wUl be thought, perhaps, that the United States of 
North America should have been excepted. But the identity of stock, lan- 
gnage, customs, manners, and laws scaroely allows ns to eonsider this an 
exception, even though it were quite certain both that it is and that it will 
continue such. It was at all events a remark worth remembering, which I 
once heard from a traveller (a prejudiced one, I must admit), that where 
every man may take liberties, there is little liberty for any man ; or, that 
where every man takes liberties, no man can ei^oy any.'* (p. 181.) See also a 
passage to the like effect in the Friend^ voL i. p. 129.— Ed. 

* Meaning, principally, the whipping, so richly deserved, inflicted on a 
Frenehman called Bonhomme, for oommitting a disgusting breach of coamioa 
decency in fhe eatbedral of Coimbra, during divine service in Passion 
Week.— Eo. 
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88 to the Dutch and King William : the firsts as a 
nation^ the most andent ally^ the alter idem of Eng- 
land^ the best deserving of the cause of freedom and 
religion and morality of any people in Europe ; and 
the second^ the very best sovereign now inCShristendom, 
with^ perhaps^ tiie single exception of the excellent 
King of Sweden;^' — ^was ever anything so mean and 
cowardly as the behaviour of England! The Five 
Powers have^ throughout this conference, been actuated 
exclusively by a selfish desire to preserve peace — ^I 
should rather say, to smother war — at the expense of 
a most valuable but inferior power. They have over 
and over again acknowledged the justice of the Dutch 
claims, and the absurdity of the Belgian pretences ; 
but as the Belgians were also as impudent as they 
were iniquitous, — as they would not yield tAeir point, 
why then — ^that peace may be preserved — ^the Dutch 
must yield theirs! A foreign prince comes into 
Belgium, pending these negociations, and takes an 
unqualified oath to maintain the Belgian demands : — 
what could King William or the Dutoh do, if they 
ever thereafter meant to call themselves independent, 
but resist and resent this outrage to the uttermost? 
It was a crisis in which eveiy consideration of state 
became inferior to the strong sense and duty of 
national honour. When, indeecl, the French appear 
in the field. King William retires. " I now see,'' he 
may say, ''that the powers of Europe are determined 
to abet the Belgians. The justice of such a pro- 
ceeding I leave to their conscience and the decision 

* METeiything fhat I hare heard orraadoftiiis lovweign has eontrflmted 
to the impressloii <m my mind, fhat he is a good and a wise man, and worthy 
to be the king of a Tlrtaoafl people, the purest speelmen of the Oothle race." 
-^Oktuxk ani StaU p. 136. n.— Ed. 
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of hisfcoiy. It is now no longer a question whether 
I am tamely to submit to rebels and an usurper ; it 
is no longer a quarrel between Holland and Bdgium: 
it is an alliance of all Europe against Holland^ — 
in which case I yield. I have no desire to sacrifice 
my people/' 

When Leopold said that he was called to ^^reiffn 
over four millions of noble Belgians/' I thought the 
phrase would have been more germane to the matter 
if he had said that he was called to ^' rem in four 
million restive asses/' 



Aii«iiii20,18dl. 
QmUMi Hojppmm PHmeipU,-^MMimL 

OP. Q. in the Morning Ghionide in a derer 
* fellow. He is for the greatest possible happi- 
ness for the greatest possible number^ and for the 
longest possible time! So am I; so are you, and 
every one of us, I will venture to say, round the tea- 
table. Krst, however, what does 0. P. Q. mean by 
ike word Aappiness ? and, secondly, how does he pro- 
pose to make other persons agree in hM definition of 
the term P Don't you see the ridiculous absurdity of 
setting up that as a principle or motive of action, 
which is, in &ct, a necessary and essential instinct of 
our very nature — an inborn and inextinguishable 
desire P How can creatures susceptible of pleasure 
and pain do otherwise than desire happiness P But, 
fi9^ happiness P That is the question. The American 
savage, in scalping his fallen enemy, pursues h%% hap- 
piness naturally and adequately. A Chickasaw, or 
Pawnee Bentham, or 0. P, Q., would necessarily 
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hope for the most frequent opportunities possible of 
scalping the greatest possible number of savages^ for 
the longest possible time. There is no escaping this 
absurdity, miless you come back to a standard of 
reason and duly, imperatLve upon our merely plea- 
surable sensations. Oh 1 but, says O. P. Q., I am 
for the happiness of otlers I Of others ! Are you, 
indeed P Well, I happen to be one of those other^y 
and, so far as I can judge from what you show me of 
your habits and views, I would rather be excused 
from your banquet of happiness. Yov/r mode of 
happiness would make me miserable. To go about 
doing as much good as possible to as many men as 
possible, is, indeed, an iexcellent object for a man to 
propose to himself; but then, in order that you may 
not sacrifice the real good and happiness of others to 
your particular views, which may be quite different 
from your neighbour's^ yon must do that good to 
others which the reason^ common to all, pronounces 
to be good for all. In this sense your fine maxim is 
so very true as to be a mere truism. 

So you object, with old Hobbes, that I do good 
actions /br the pleasure of a good conscience,* and 
so, after all^ I am only a refined sensualist I Heaven 
bless puy and mend your logic I Don^t you see that 
if conscience, which is in its nature a consequence, 
were thus anticipated and made an antecedent — a 
party instead of a judge — ^it would dishonour your 
draft upon it — ^it would not pay on demand P Don't 
you see that, in truth, the very fact of acting with 
this motive properly and logically destroys all claim 
upon conscience to give you any pleacoire at all P 
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August 22, 1831. 
Ths Two Modes of PoUUcal AeHon, 

THEKB are many able and patriotic members in 
the House of Commons — Sir Bobert Inglis^ Sir 
Bobert Peel, and some others. But I grieve that they 
never have the courage or the wisdom — ^I know not 
in which the failure is — ^to take their stand upon duty, 
and to appeal to all men as men, — ^to the Good and 
the True, which exist for all, and of which all have an 
apprehension. They always set to work — especially, 
his great eminence considered. Sir Bobert Peel — ^by 
addressing themsdves to individual interests; the 
measure will be injurious to the linen-drapers, or to 
the bricklayers; or this clause wiU bear hard on 
bobbin-net or poplins, and so forth. Whereas their 
adversaries — the demagogues — always work on the 
opposite principle: they always appeal to men as 
men; and, as you know, the most terrible convul- 
sions in society have been wrought by such phrases 
as Bights of Man, Savereigniy of the People, &c., 
which no one understands, which apply to no one in 
particular, but to all in general.* I^e devil works 

* '* It Ifl with utloiui M with indiTldiuls. In tranquil moodi and peace* 
ahle times we sre qidte proeMoal; fikota only, and eool eommon eenae, are 
tbea in flwhloD. Bat let the winda of paaaion swell, and atraightwaj men 
begin to genBralise, to eoimeet hy remotest analogies, to express the most 
mdTwrsal positions of naaon in the most glowing flgnres of ftney ; in short, 
to ftel prticnlar traths and mere ftets as poor, oold, narrow, and inoom* 
mensnrate with their fteUngs."— Aateiimm*« MaimaXy p. la 

''It seems a paradox only to the mithinUng, and it is a Aet that none hat 
the nnread in history will deny, that, in periods of popnlar tamalt and 
Imyratlon, the more ahstraet a notion i% the more readily has it been Ibond 
to eomUne^ the doser has appeared its afllnity, with the feelings of a people, 
and with aU their immediate impolses to action. At the commencement of 
the French Eerolation, in the remotest Tillages every tongne was employed 
In echoing and enfordng the almost geometrical abstractions of the physio- 
The pabUe roads wire aowded with 
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precisely in the same way. He is a very dever 
fellow; I have no acquaintance with him^ but I 
respect his evident talents. Consistent truth and 
goodness will assuredly in the end overcome every- 
thing; but inconsistent good can never be a match 
for consistent evil. Alas ! I look in vain for some 
wise and vigorous man to sound the word Duty in 
the ears of this generation. 



August 24, 1831. 
TnUhs and Maximg, 



THE English public is not yet ripe to comprehend 
the essential difference between the reason and 
the understanding — ^between a principle and a maxim 
— an eternal truth and a mere conclusion generalized 
from a great number of facts. A man, having seen a 
million moss roses all red, concludes from his own 
experience and that of others that all moss roses are 
red. That is a maxim with him — ^the greatest amount 
of his knowledge upon the subject. But it is only 
true until some gardener has produced a white moss 
rose, — ^after which the maxioi is good for nothing. 
Again, suppose Adam watching the sun sinking under 
the western horizon for the first time; he is seized 
with gloom and terror, relieved by scarce a ray of hope 
that he shall ever see the glorious light again, l^e 
next evening^ when it declines, his hopes are stronger, 
but stiU mixed with fear; and even at the end of a 
thousand years, all that a man can feel is a hope and 

aimed enthiuriMta, dlBpating on fbe inalienable sovereignty of the people, 
tlie Impraeoriptible lavs of the pnce leaaon, and the aniyenal oonstltatlon, 
▼hleh, as ridng out of Uie natore and rights of man as man, all nations alike 
' r the obligation of adopting."— SbitetBMii'sJfiiiiiMt. 
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an exDectatioH so strong as to predude anxiety. Now 
compare this in its highest d^ree with the assurance 
which you have that the two sides of any triangle are 
together greater than the third. This^ demonstratea 
of one triangle^ is seen to be eternally true of all 
imaginable triangles. This is a truth perceived at 
once by the intuitiYe reason^ independen% of expe- 
rience. It is and must ever be so^ multiply and vary 
the shapes and sizes of triangles as you may. 

It used to be said that four and five make nine. 
Locke says^ that four and five are nine. Now I say, 
that four and five are not nine, but that they will make 
nine. When I see four objects wliich will form a 
square, and five which will form a pentagon, I see that 
they are two different things j when combined, they 
will form a third different figure, which we call nine. 
When separate they a/re not it, but will make it. 



Sbptbmbbr 11, 1831. 
DrayUm and Ikmid. 

"TiBAYTON is a sweet poet, and Selden's notes to 
^ the early part of the Polyolbion are well worth 
your perusal. Daniel is a superior man; his diction 
is pre-eminently pure — of that quality which I believe 
has always existed somewhere in society. It is just 
such English, without any alteration, as Wordsworth 
or Sir George Beaumont might have spoken or written 
in the present day. 

Yet there are instances of sublimity in Drayton. 
When deploring the cutting down of some of our old 
forests, he says, in language which reminds the reader 
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of Lear^ written subBequentiy^ and also of aeYend 
passages in Mr. Wordswortth's poems :-** 

- — »— *' •ur treei to hftck'd *bov« tke gromid, 
Thftt vli^ra their lofty topa the neighboaiuig oountrm cwwi^M, 
Their trunki (like %g^ folki) new h»re and naked •tan4» 
At for revenge to ffea/ven eofh kUd a wUhei^d hand/' * 

That is vejy fine. 



Sbftsmbkb 12, 1831. 
Mr, Oohridge'i B^rtm <f PhOotcph^. 

MY system, if I may vemtw to give it so fine i^ 
name^ is the only attempt I know^ ever made> 
to reduce all knowledges into harmony. It opposes 
no other systemj but shows what was true in each; 
and how that which was true in the particular, in each 
of them became error, decaute it was pnly half the 
truth. I have endeavoured to unite the insulated 
fragments of truth, and therewith to frame a perfect 

• PolyoL VII. 

" Ha (Drayton) ms a poet by nature^ and eareflilly improved his talent ; 
one irho Mdnloiudy lalKMired to deeerre the approbation of each as vera 
capable of appreciating and eared nothing tor ttxe oenmires irhich others 
might pass upon him. 'Like me that list,' he says, 

* my bonest rhymes 

Nor oare for erttlcs, nor regard the tines.* 

And though he is not a poet virum voKtatn per on^ nor one of those vhoee 
better fortone it is to live In the hearts of their deroted admirers,— yet what 
he deemed his gxeateet work will be prsserred by fts auljeet; some of his 
minor poems hare merit enough in their exeention to ensure their preserya- 
tiUnv; and no one trho stndles poetry as an art irill think his time misspent 
in perusing t)ke vhole^ if he have any real lore finr the art he is pursuing. 
The youth who enters upon that pursuit without a feeling of respect and 
gratitude for those elder poets, who by their labours haTO prepared the way 
for him, is not likely to produce any thing himself that will he held in 
remembrance by posterity.**— STfte Doctor, &c c 86^ P. I. 

I heartily trust that the author or authors, as the ease may be^ of this 
singularly thoughtfol and diverting book will in due time continue it. Let 
some (eople say what they please, there has not been the follow of it pub- 
lished for many a long day.— En. 
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mirror. I show to each system that I fully undsrstaiid 
and rightfully appreciate what that system means; 
but then I lift up that system to a higher point of 
view^ from which I enable it to see its former position^ 
where it was^ indeed^ but under another light and 
with different relations; — so that the fragment of 
truth is not only acknowledged^ but explained. ThoA 
the old astronomers discovered and maintained much 
that was true; but^ because they were placed on a 
fialse ground^ and looked firom a wrong point of new, 
they never did, they never could, discover the truth 
— that is, the whole truth. As soon as they left the 
earth, their false centre, and took their stand in the 
sun, immediately they saw tiie whole system in its 
true light, and their former station remaining, but 
remaining as a part of the prospect. I wish, in short, 
to connect by a moral coptda natoral history with 
political history; or, in other words, to make history 
scientific, and science historical — to take from history 
its accidentality, and from science its fatalism. 

I never from a boy could, under any circamstauces, 
feel the slightest dn^id of death as suoh. In all my 
illnesses I have ever had the most intense desire to be 
released from this life, unched^ed by any but one wiah^ 
namely, to be able to findsh niy work on Phibsophy. 
Not that I have any author^s vanity ca the subject : 
God knows that I should be absdutely ja^ if I could 
hear that the thing had already .been done before me. 

Illness never in tiie smallest d^pree affects my in* 
teUeotual powers. I can tAmi with all my ordinary 
vigour in the midst of pain : but I am beset with the 

1.9 
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most wretched and unmanning reluctanoe and shrink- 
mg from action. I could not upon such occasions 
take the pen in hand to write down my thoughts for 
all the wide world. 



OcioBBR 269 1881. 
Keewneu <md SuibUO^, 

FiW men of genius are keen; but almost every 
man of genius is subtle. H you ask me the 
difference between keenness and subtlety^ I answer 
that it is the difference between a point and an edge. 
To split a hair is no proof of subtlety; for subtlety 
acts in distinguishing differences — ^in showing that two 
things apparently one are in &ct two; whereas^ to 
split a hair is to cause .division, and not to ascertain 

Terence. 

— — ' — ^™^~' 

OcTOBxa 27, 1881. 
Ihaia and Needs qfan Ad/9oeaie» 

npHEEE is undoubtedly a limit to the exertions of 
■^ an advocate for his client. He has a right, it is 
his bounden duty, to do eva!ything which his dient 
might honestly do, and to do it with all the effect 
which any exercise of skill, talent, or knowledge of 
his own may be able to produce. But the advocate 
has no right, nor is it his duly, to do that for his 
6&mi whidi his cHeatm/oro eonmmHa has no right 
to do for himself; as, for a gross example, to put in 
evidence a forged deed or will, knowing it to be so 
forged. As to mere confounding of witnesses by 
sHIful cross-examination, I own I am not disposed to 
be very strict. The whole thing is perfectly well 
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imderstood on all hands^ and it is little more in general 
than a sort of cadgel-playing between the eonnsel and 
the witness^ in which^ I speak with submission to yon, 
I think I have seen the witness have the best of it as 
often as his assailant. It is of the utmost importance 
in the administration of justice that knowledge and 
intellectual power should be as fear as possible equalised 
between the Crown and the prisoner, or plaintiff and 
defendant. Hence especially arises the necessity for 
an order of advocates, — ^men whose duty it ought to 
be to know what the law allows and disallows; but 
whose interests should be wholly indifferent as to the 
persons or characters of their dients. If a certain 
latitude in examining witnesses is, as experience seems 
to have shown, a necessary mean towards the evisce- 
ration of the truth of matters of fact, I have no doubt, 
as a moralist, in saying, that such latitude within the 
bounds now existing is justifiable. We must be con- 
tent with a certain quantum in this life, especially in 
matters of public cognisance ; the necessities of society 
demand it ; we must not be righteous overmuch, or 
wise overmuch ; and, as an old father says, in what 
vein may there not be a plethora, when the Scripture 
tdk us that there may under drcnmstances be too 
much of virtue and of wisdom P 

Still I think that, upon the whole, the advocate is 
placed in a position unfavourable to his moral being, 
and, indeed, to his intellect also, in its h^her powers. 
Therefore I would recomm^d an advocate to devote 
a part of his leisure time to some study of the meta- 
physics of the mind, or metaphysics of theology; 
something, I mean, which shiJl call forth all his 
Dowers, and centre his wishes in the investigation of 
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troth alone^ without reference to a side to be sup- 
ported No studies give such a power of distinguishing 
as meti^hysicalf and in their natural and unpervertod 
tendency they are ennobling and eicalting. Some such 
studies are wanted to counteract the operation of 
l^al studies and practice, which sharpen, indeed, but, 
like a grinding-stone, narrow whilst they sharpen. 



NOTSMBKB 19, 1831. 

AhdUtion qf iheFrweh fferedilairy Puspq^ 

T CANNOT say what the French peers wU do; but 
■*• I can tell you what they oagU to do. '^ So far,'- 
ihey might say, ^^as onr fedings and interests, as in- 
dividual^ are concerned in this matter-^if it really be 
the prevailing wish of our fellow-countrymen to destroy 
the hereditary peerage — ^we shall, without regret, retire 
into the ranks of private citizens : but we are bound 
by the provisions of the existing constitution to oon-^ 
sider ourselves oolkctively as essential to the weU-beLng 
of Eranoe : we have been placed here to defend what 
Fr«Qce, a short time ago at least, thought a vital part 
of its governmeiit; and, if we did not defend it, what 
answer ooukl we make h^^after to FiiOK^ itself^ if she 
should come to see, what we think to be an error, in 
tihe light in which we view it P We should be justly 
branded as traitcas and cowards, who had deserted 
the post which we were specially appointed to main- 
tain. hA a House of Peas, theiefore^^as one sub- 
stantive branch of the kgislatnre, we can never, in 
honour or in conscience, consent to a measure of the 
impolicy and dai^erons consequenoeaof which we an 
oonvinoedi 
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''If^ therefore^ this measure is demanded by the 
coontry, let the king and the deputies form them- 
selves into h coiistitaent assembly ; and then^ assuming 
to act in the naihe of the total nation^ let them 
decree the abolition. In that case we yidd to a just, 
perhaps, but revolutionary, act, in which we do not 
participate, and against which we are, upon the sup- 
position, quite powerleite. If the deities, however, 
consider thems^ves so <^ompletely in the character of 
delegates as to be at pr^ent absolutely pledged to 
vote without freedom of deliberation, let a concise, 
but perspicuous, summary of the ablest arguments 
that can be adduced on either side be drawn up, and 
printed, and circulated throughout the country; and 
then, after two months, let the deputies demand fresh 
instructions upon this point. One thing, as men of 
honour, we declare beforehand — ^that, come what will, 
none of us who are now peers wiQ ever accept a peerage 
created de novo for life." 



NoTStfUB 20, 1831* 

THE present ministers have> in my judgment, been 
guilty of two things pre>-emiuentfy wicked, iensu 
politico, in their cotiduct upon this Reform Bill. 
Eirst, Uiey have endeavoured to carry a fundamental 
change in the matmal and mode of lUition of the 
government of the country by so exciting the passions, 
and playing upon the necessary ignorance of the 
numerical majority of the nation, that all freedom and 
utiHty of discussion, by competent heads, in the proper 
place, should be precluded* In doing this they have 
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used, or sanctioned the use o^ arguments which maj 
be applied with equal or even greater force to tiie car- 
rying of any measure whatever^ no matter how atrocious 
in its character or destructive in its consequences. 
They have appealed directly to the ai^^ument of the 
greater number of voices^ no matter whether the 
ntterers were drunk or sober^ competent or not com- 
petent ; and they have done the utmost in thdr power 
to rase out the sacred principle in politics of a repre- 
sentation of interests^ and to introduce the mad and 
barbarising scheme of a delegation of individuals. 
And they have done all this without one word of 
thaiikfulness to Qoi for the manifold blessings of 
which the constitution^ as settled at the Bevolution^ 
imperfect as it may be, has been the source or vehicle 
or condition to this great nation^ — ^without one honest 
statement of the manner in which the anomalies in 
the practice grew up, or any manly declaration of the 
inevitable necessities of government which those ano 
malies have met. With no humility, nor fear, nor 
reverence, like Ham the accursed, they have beckoned, 
with grinning faces, to a vulgar mob, to come and 
insult over the nakedness of a parent; when it had 
become them, if one spark of filial patriotism had 
burnt within their breasts, to have loarched with 
silent steps and averted faces to lay their robes upon 
his destitution 1 

Secondly, they have made the kiii^ the prime mover 
in all this political wickedness : they have made tiie 
Mnff tell his people that they were deprived of thdr 
rights, and, by direct and necessary implication, that 
they and their ancestors for i» century past had been 
slaves ; they have made the king vilify the memory of 
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his own brother and father. Bights ! There are no 
rights whatever without corresponding duties. Look 
at the history of the growth of our constitution^ and 
you will see that our ancestors never upon any occa- 
sion stated^ as a ground for daiming any of their 
privil^es^ an abstract right inherent in themselves; 
you will nowhere in our parliamentary records find 
the miserable sophism of the Sights d Man. No ! 
they were too wise for that. They took good care to 
refer their claims to custom and prescription^ and 
boldly — sometimes very impudently — asserted them 
upon traditionary and constitutional grounds. The 
Bill is bad enough^ God knows; but the arguments 
of its advocates^ and the manner of their advocacy^ are 
a thousand times worse than the Bill itself; and you 
will live to think so. 

I am far, very far, from wishing to indulge in any 
vulgar abuse of the vulgar. I believe that the feeling 
of the multitude will, in most cases, be in favour of 
something good ; but this it is which I perceive, that 
they are always under the domination of some one 
feeUng or view; — ^whereas truth, and above all, prac- 
tical wisdom, must be the result of a wide compre- 
hension of the more and the less, the balance and 
the counterbalance. 



Dbokmbke 8, 1831. 
Hdigitm. 

ABELIGION, that ia, atrufi rdiginn, must consist 
o f ideas and facts both; not of ideas alone with- 
o ut facts, for the n it wotJSJe. mere PluIol}opE y7 — uor 
o r facts alone witho ut idea g^ of w hich those facts are 
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the symbols^ or out of which they arise, or upon wliich 
they are grounded : for then it would be mere History, 



DiCKMnR 17) lasi. 

I AM quite sure that no dangers are to be feared by 
Englioid from the disannertng and indep^dence 
of Irdand at all comparable with the evils which 
have been, and will yet be, caused to England by the 
Union. We have never received one particle df ad- 
vantage from our association with Ireland, whilst we 
have in many most vital particulars violated the prin- 
ciples of the British constitntion solely for the purpose 
of conciliating the Irish agitators, and of endeavouring 
— ^a vain endeavour — ^to find room for them under the 
same government. Mr. Pitt has received great credit 
for effecting the Union; but I believe it will sooner 
or later be discovered that the manner in which, and 
the terms upon which, he efTected it, made it the most 
fatal blow that ever was levdled against the peace and 
prosperity of England. From it came the Catholic 
Bill. Erom the Catholic Bill has come this B.efonn 
Bill! And what neoctP 



The case of the Irish Church is certainly anomalous, 
and full of practical dif&cnlties. On the one hand, it 
is the only church whidi the constitution can admit ; 
on the other, such are the circumstances, it is a church 
tiiat cannot act as a church towards five-sixths ci the 
persons nominally and legally within its care. 
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THE differeooe betweenan indrganic and vol organic 
body lies in this : — ^In the first — a sheaf of com 
— ^the whole is nothing more than a collection of the 
individual parts oi phenomena. In the second — a 
man — ^the whole is the eJGEect of^ or results from, the 
parts; it^^be whole — » tretjiMskgj and the ports 
are notfai&i^. 

A St^ is an idea intermediate between the two— • 
the whole being a result from, and not a mere total 
of, the parts, and yet not so merging the constituent 
parts in the result, but that 4^6 indnridual exists 
integrally within it. Irtremes, especially in politics, 
meet. In Athens each indindual Atl^nian wais of 
no value ; but taken altogether, as Demus, they were 
everything in such a sense that no individual citizen 
was anything. In Turkey there is the sign of unity 
put for unity. The Sultan seems himself the State , 
but it is an illusion : there is in &ot in Turkey no 
State at all : the whole consists of nothing but a vast 
collection of neighbourhoods. 

When the government and the aristocracy of this 
country had subordinated j0^«7»« to tiin^s^ and treated 
the one like the other — ^the noor, with some reason, 
and almost in self-defence, teamed to set up riffi^ 
above duties. The code of a Christian society is, 
DdeOy et tu debe^-^-iA Heathens or Barbarians, Tenea^ 
ieneto ei hi, Hpotes.* 

* ''And tbis, agmin, to etvlrvd Mt of the yet higher idea of petsM^ in 
ewrtwdJutinctlon tnm f Mif , an- eoelal law and Jnstiee being grounded on 
the principle that a person can never, but by his own &nlt» become a thing, 
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If men conld learn from histoij^ what lessons it 
might teach us I But passion and party blind our 
eyes^ and the Ught which experience gives is a lantern 
on the stem, which shines only on the waves behind us! 



pBcaantint 27^ 1881. 

T^HE old definition of beauty in the Boman school 
-^ of painting was^ U jni neW una — multitude in 
unily; and there is no doubt that such is the principle 
of beauty. And as one of the most characteristic and 
in&Uible criteria of the different ranks of men's intel- 
lects, observe the instinctive habit which all superior 
minds have of endeavouring to bring, and of never 
resting till they have brought, into unity the scattered 
facts which occur in conversation, or in the statements 
of men of business. To attempt to argue any great 
question upon facts only, is absurd; you cannot state 
any fact before a mixed audience, which an opponent 
as deyer as yourself cannot with ease twist towards 
another bearuig, or at least meet by a contrary fact, 
as it is called. I wonder why facts were ever called 
stubborn things : I am sure they have been found 

er, witboat grleTons wrong, be treated m sooli; and the dUtinetioB eonslat- 
ing in this, that a fhlng may be naed altogeOer, and merely aa the ««m« to 
an end; bat the petaon must alwaja be indaded in the met; Us interest 
must always form a part of the objeet,— « mmm to which he, by consent, 
that is, by ills own act, makes himself: We plant a tree, and we fill it; we 
breed the sheep, and we shear, or we kill it,— In both eases wholly as means 
to our ends: for trees and animals are lftiii^«. The woodeotter and the hind 
are likewise employed as muan$! bat on i^greement, and that too an agree- 
ment of redprocal adrantage, which indudes them as well as their emplpyer 
in the m»d; for they are persons. And the goremment onder whldi the 
contrary takes place is not worthy to be called a state, i^ as in the Mne»i«tff 
of Dahomey, it be nnprogreeslte; or only Iqr anticipation, where, as In 
Russia, it is fai advance to a better and mow waa ipo rtt y order of things."— 
0hmrehmtd8taie,p, 10, 
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pliable enough lately in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere. Facts, you know, are not truths; they 
are not conclusions ; they are not even premisses, but 
in the nature and parts of premisses. The truth 
depends on, and is only arrived at, by a legitimate 
deduction from all the hcts which are truly material. 



DlCBMBBB 28, 1831. 

Chwrck* — State, — Diuenien, 

EVEN to a church, — ^the only pure democracy, 
because in it persons are alone considered, and 
one person h priori is equal to another person,^-eyen 
to a church, discipline is an essential condition. But 
a state regards classes, and classes as they represent 
classified property; and to introduce a system of 
representation which must inevitably render all dis- 
cipline impossible, what is it but madness — ^the mad- 
ness of ignorant vanity, and reckless obstinacy? 



I have known, and still know, many Dissenters, who 
profess to have a zeal for Christianity ; and I dare say 
they have. But I have known very few Dissenters 
indeed, whose hatred to the Church of England was 
not a much more active principle of action with them 
than their love for Christianity. The Wesleyans, in 
uncorrupted parts of the country, are nearly the only 
exceptions. There never was an age since the days of 
the apostles, in which the catholic spirit of religion 
was so dead, and put aside for love of sects and parties, 
as at present. 
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H 



January l^ 1832. 
Chucefvlnai of OhUdren.—Dog8. 

OW inimitably gracefal children are in general 
before they learn to dance t 

There seems a sort of sympathy between the more 
generous dogs and little children. I believe an in- 
stance of aHttlechild being attacked by a large dog is 
very rare indeed. 



January 28, 18S2. 
Ideal Tory a/nd Whig. 

THE ideal Tory and the ideal Whig (and some such 
there have really been) agreed in the necessity 
and benefit of an exact balance of the three estates : 
but the Tory was more jealous of the balance being 
deranged by the people; the Whig, of its being 
deranged by the (>own. But this was a habit^ a 
jealousy only; they both agreed in the ultimate pre- 
servation of the balance; and accordingly they might 
each, under certain circumstances, without the sKght- 
est inconsistency, pass from one side to the other, as 
the ultimate object required it. This the Tories did 
at the Bevolution, but remained Tories as before. 

I have half a mind to write a critical and philoso- 
phical essay on Whiggism, from Dryden's Achitopliel 
(Shaftesbury), the first Whig (for, with Dr. Johnson's 

leave, the devil is no such cattle), down to ^ who 

I trust, in God's mercy to the interests of peace, 
union, and liberty in this nation, will be the last. In 
it I would take the last years of Queen Anne's reign 
as the zenith, or pahny state, of Whiggism in its 
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divinest avata/t of common seiise^ or of the ujoder-* 
standings vigoromdy exerted in the right direction on 
the right and proper objects of the understanding; 
and would then tmce the rise, the occasion, the 
progress, and the necessaiy d^neration of the Whig 
spirit of compronuse, even down to the profound 
ineptitudes of their party in these days. A . clever 
fellow might make something of this hint. How 
Asgill would have done it! 



FSBRVABt 22, 1882. 

THE church is the last relic of our nationality. 
Would to God that the bishops and the clergy in 
general could once fully understand that the Christian 
church and the national church are as little to be con- 
founded as divided I I think the fate of the Beform 
Bill, in itself, of comparatively minor importance; 
the fate of the national church occupies my mind 
with greater intensity. 



FKBavABT 24y 1832, 
MvMXkn <md the B^orm BUL 

I GOULD not help smiling, in reading the report 
of Lord Grey's speech in the House of Lords, the 
other night, when he^ asked Lord Wicklow whether 
he seriously believed that he, Lord Grey, or any of 
the ministers, intended to subvert the institutions of 
the country. Had I been in Lord WickloVa place, 
I should have been tempted to answer this question 
something in the following way : — " Waiving the 
charge in an offensive sense of personal consciousness 
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against the noble earl^ and all but one or two of his 
ooUeagnes^ upon my honour^ and in the presence of 
Almighty God^ I answer^ Yes ! You have destroyed 
the freedom of Parliament; you have done your best 
to shut the door of the House of CSommons to the 
property, the birth, the rank, the visdom of the 
people, and have flnng it open to their passions and 
their follies. You have dii^ranchised the gentry, and 
the real patriotism of the nation : yon have agitated 
and exasperated the mob, and thrown the balajice of 
political power into the hands of that class (the shop- 
keepers) which, in all countries and in all ages, has 
been, is now, and ever will be, the least patriotic and 
the least conservative of any. You are now preparing 
to destroy for ever the constitutional independence of 
the House of Lords; you are for ever displacing it 
from its supremacy as a co-ordinate estate of the 
realm; and whether you succeed in passing your bill 
by actually swamping our votes by a batch of new 
peers, or by frightening a sufficient number of us out 
of our opinions by the threat of one — equally you 
will have superseded the triple assent which the con- 
stitution requires to the enactment of a valid law, and 
have left the king alone with the delegates of the 
populace ! " 

BIabch 89 1832. 

T AM afraid the Conservative party see but one-half 
-*■ of the truth. The mere extension of the franchise 
is not the evil; I should be glad to see it greatly 
extended; — there is no harm in ihAtper se; the mis- 
chief is that the franchise is nominally extended. 
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biit to such dasses^ and in such a manner^ that a 
piactical diflfranchisesment of all above^ and a di8con<^ 
tenting of all below, a favoured class are the nnavoidn 
able lesults. 



March 17, 1882. 
QeiwM PeTM/Mms, — PiraUt. 

^'S face is ahnost the only exception I know to 

the observation, that something feminine— not effemi* 
note, mind — ^is discoverable in the countenances of all 
men of genius. Look at that face of old Dampier, a 
rough sailor, but a man of exquisite mind. How soft 
is the air of his countenance, how delicate the shape 
of his temples ! 

I think it very absurd and misplaced to call Saleigh 
and Drake, and others of our naval heroes of Eliza- 
beth's age, pirates. No man is a pirate, unless his 
contemporaries agree to call him so. Drake said, — 
''The subjects of the king of Spain have done their 
best to ruin my country : er^o, I will try to ruin the 
king of Spain's country.'' Would it not be silly to 
call the Argonauts pirates in our sense of the word ? 



March 18, 1832. 
AttrUogy. — A Ickemy, 

IT is curious to mark how instinctively the reason 
has always pointed out to men the ultimate end of 
the various sciences, and how inunediately afterwards 
they have set to work, like children, to realise that 
end by inadequate means. Now they applied to their 
appetites, now to their passions, now to their fancy, 
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now to the miderstanding, and lastly^ to the intuitive 
reason again. There is no doubt but that astrology 
of some sort or other would be the last achievement 
of astronomy : there must be chemical relations be- 
tween the planets ; the difference of their magnitudes 
compared with that of their distances is not ex- 
pUciJsle otherwise; but this^ though, as it were, 
blindly and unconsciously seen, led immediately to 
fortune-teUing and other nonsense. So alchemy is 
the theoretic end of chemistry: there must be a 
common law, upon which all can become each, and 
each all; but then the idea was turned to the coining 
of gold and silver. 



March 20, 1882. 
Ji^orm BUL—OritU. 

I HAVE heard but two arguments of any weight 
adduced in favour of passing this Beform Bill, and 
they are in substance these : — 1. We wiU blow your 
brains out if you don't pass it. 2. We will drag you 
through a horsepond if you don't pass it; and there 
is a good deal of force in both. 

Talk to me of your pretended crisis ! Stuff ! A 
vigorous government would in one month change all 
the data for your reasoning. Would you have me 
bdieve that the events of this world are fastened to 
a revolving cycle with God at one end and the Devil 
at the other, and that the Devil is now uppermost! 
Are you a Christian, and talk about a crisis in that 
fatalistic sense I 
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Masch 81, 1832. 

/oAm» ckap, iii. ver. 4. — Dictation and InspiraHon, — Qnom,-- 

New Tettameat Canon. 

1 CERTAINLY understand the tC ifiol Kai <rol yCvai; 
in the second chapter* of St. John's GK)spel, as 
having aUquid increpationis in it — ^a mild reproof from 
Jesns to Mary for interfering in his ministerial acts 
by requests on her own account. I do not think that 
yvvai was ever used by child to parent as a common 
mode of address : between husband and wife it was ; 
but I cannot think that /ut^rcp and yt^at were equiva- 
lent terms in the mouth of a son speaking to his 
mother. No part of the Christopsedia is found in 
John or Paul ; and after the baptism there is no recog- 
nition of any maternal authority in Mary. See the 
two passages where she endeavours to get access to 
him when he is preaching : — '^ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God^ the same is my brother^ and my 
sister^ and my mother :^t and also the recommenda- 
tion of her to the care of John at the crudfixion. 



There may be dictation witiiout inspiration^ and 
inspiration without dictation; they have been and 
continue to be grievously confounded. Balaam and his 
ass weire the passive organs of dictation; but no one, 
I suppose, will venture to call either of those worthies 
inspired. It is my profound conviction that St. John 
and St. Paul were divinely inspired; but I totally 
disbelieve the dictation of any one word^ sentence, or 
argument throughout their writings. Observe, there 
was revelation. All religion is revealed; — reveaied 
reUgion is, in my judgment, a mere pleonasm. Beve- 

* Verae 4. t Mark, ch. lU. rer. 86. 

M 2 
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lations of facts were undoubtedly made to the pio« 
phets; revelatioiis of doctrines were as undoubtedly 
made to John and Paul; — ^but is it not a mere matter 
of our very senses that John and Paul each dealt with 
those revdations^ expounded them, insisted on them^ 
just exactly according to his own natural strength of 
intellect, habit of reasoning, moral, and even physical 
temperament P We receive the books ascribed to John 
and Paul as their books on the judgment of men, for 
whom no miraculous discernment is pretended; nay, 
whom, in their admission and rejection of other books, 
we believe to have erred. Shall we give less credence 
to John and Paul themselves ? Surely the heart and 
soul of every Christian give him sufficient assurance 
that, in all things that concern him as a man, the 

/"words that he reads are spirit and truth, and could 
only proceed from Him who made both heart and 

( soul. — Understand the matter so, and all difficulty 
vanishes : you read without fear, lest your Mth meet 
with some shock from a passage here and there 
which you camiot reconcile with immediate dictation, 
by the Holy spirit of God, without an absurd violence 
offered to the text. You read the Bible as the best 
of all books, but still as a bode; and make use of 
all the means and appliances which learning and 
skill, imd&t the Uessing of Ood, can affoi^d towards 
rightly apprehending the general sense of it — ^not 
solicitous to find out doctrine in mere epistolary 
familiarity, or facts in clear ad hanmem etpro iemipoTe 
allusions to national traditions. 



Tertullian, I think, says he had seen the autograph 
copies of some of the apostles' writings. The truth 
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is^ the ancient Church was not guided by the mere 
fact of the genuineness of a writing in pronouncing it 
canonical; — ^its catholicity was the test applied to it. 
I have not the smallest doubt that the Epistle of 
Barnabas is genuine; but it is not catholic; it is foil 
€i the yv&ns, though of the most simple and pleasing 
sort. I think the same of Hennas* The CSiurch 
would never admit eitiier into the canon^ although 
the Alexandrians always read the Epistle of Barnabas 
in their churches for three hundrod years together. 
It was upwards of three centuries before the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was admitted, and this on account of 
its yvinns : at length, by help of tiie venerable prefix 
of St. Paul's name, its admirers, happily for us, 
succeeded. 

So little did the early bishops and preachers think 
their Christian faith wrapped up in, and solely to be 
learned from, the New Testament, — indeed, can it be 
said that there was any such collection for three hun- 
dred years? — ^that I remember a letter from ♦ 

to a friend of his, a bishop in the East, in which he 
most evidentiy speaks of the Christian Scriptures as 
of works of which the bishop knew httle or nothing. 



April 4, 1882. 
Umiariammn^ — Moral PkHotophff. 

I MAKE the greatest difference between am and 
isnu. I should deal insincerely with you^ if I said 
that I thought Unitarianism was Christianity. No; 
as I believe and have &ith in the doctrine, it is not 
the truth in Jesus Christ; but God forbid that I 

* I hat* lost the Bame which Mr. CotorUge iMBtimMiA -Ed. 
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/ should doubt that you^ and niany other Unitarians^ aa 
/ you call yourselves^ are^ in a practical sense^ very good 
( CShristians. _We do not win heaven by logic. 
^ . By ffieTy, what do you meanTSyeSflO^ely assunv 
ing the title of Unitarians P As if Tn-Unitarians were 
not necessarily Umtarians^ as much (pardon the illus- 
tration) as an apple-pie must of course be a pie I The 
schoolmen woidd^ perhaps^ have called you Unicists ; 
but your prop» name is Fsilanthropists — believers in 
the mere human nature of Christ. 

Upon my word, if I may say so without offence, I 
really thiok many forms of Pantheistic Atheism more 
agreeable to an imaginative mind than Unitarianism 
as it is professed in terms : in particular, I prefer the 
Spinosistic scheme infinitely. The early Sodnians 
/ were, to be sure, most unaccountable logicians; but, 
when you had swallowed their bad reasoning, you 
came to a doctrine on which the heart, at least, might 
rest for some support. They adored Jesus Christ. 
Both Laelius and Faustus Socinus laid down the 
adorability of Jesus in strong terms. I have nothing, 
you know, to do with their logic. But Unitarianism 
is, in effect, the worst of one kind of Athei^n, joined 
to the worst of one kind of Calvinism, like two asses 
tied tail to taQ. It has no covenant with God; and 
looks upon prayer as a sort of self-magnetizing — ^a 
getting of the body and temper into a certain stettus^ 
desirable per se, but having no covenanted reference 
to the Being to whom the prayer is addressed. 

The sum total of moral philosophy is fo un d in this 
one qnestion j Ts Oggdji, superfluous word, — or mere 
lazy synonyme for the pleasurable, and* its causes ; — 
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at most, a mere modification to express degree, and 
comparative duration of pleasure?— Or thejji^on 
m ay be more unanswerably stated thns^ Is good snp^- 
flnons as a word expon ent of a Hm d ? — If it be^ then 
m^y pbiTofioplij Is biit a subdivigipn of jhysjcs"." If 
not, then the writings of Paley and all his predeces- 
sors and disciples are false and most pernicious; and 
there is an emphatic propriety in the superlative, and 
in a sense which of itself would supply and exemplify 
the difference between most and very. 



April 5, 1882. 
Mofni Law qf Potariijf, 
TT is curious to trace the operation of the moral law 
-L of polarity in the history of politics, religion, &c. 
When the maximum of one tendency has been attained, 
there is no gradual decrease, but a direct transition to 
its minimum, till the opposite tendency has attamed 
its maximum ; and then you see another corresponding 
revulsion. With the Bestoration came in all at once 
the mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, which, with the 
increase of manufactures, t^e, and arts, made every- 
thing in philosophy, religion, and poetry objective; 
till, at length, attachment to mere external worldliness 
and forms got to its maximum, — when out burst the 
IVench revolution: and with it everything became 
immediately subjective, without any object at all* 
The Bights of Man, the Sovereignty of the People, 
were subject and object both. We are now, I thmk, 
on the turning point again. This Aeform seems the 
ne phu ultra of that tendency of the public mind, 
which substitutes its own undefined notions or passions 
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for real objects and historical actualities. There is 
not one of the mimsters— except the one or two 
revolutionists among them — who has ever given us 
a hint, throughout this long struggle, as to wJud he 
really does believe will be the product of the bill; 
what sort of House of Commons it will make for the 
purpose of governing this empire soberly and safely. 
No ; they have actuahsed for a moment a wish, a fear, 
a passion, but not an idea. 



April 7, 1882. 
Bpidemic DueoBe,^ QuaramHne, 

T^HERE are two grand divisions under which all 
-^ contagious diseases may be classed: — 1. Those 
which spring from organized living beings, and from 
the life in them, and which enter, as it were, into the 
life of those in whom they reproduce themselves-— 
such as small-pox and measles. These become so 
domesticated with the habit and system, that they 
are rarely received twice. 2. Those which spring 
from dead organized, or unorganized matter, and 
which may be comprehended under the wide term 
malaria. 

Tou may have passed a stagnant pond a hundred 
times without injury : you happen to pass it again, in 
low spirits and chilled, precisely at the moment of the 
^plosion of the gas: the malaria strikes on the 
cutaneous or veno-glandular system, and drives the 
blood from the surface; the shivering fit comes on, 
till the musculo-arterial irritability redacts, and then 
the hot fit succeeds : and, unless bark or arsenic — 
particularly bark, because it is a bitter as well as a 
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tonic — ^be applied to strengthen the veno-glandnlarj 
and to moderate the mnsculo-arterial^ system, a man 
may have the agne for thirty years together. 

But if, instead of being exposed to the solitary 
malaria of a pond, a man, travelling through the 
Pontine Marshes, permits his animal energies to flag, 
and surrenders himself to the drowsiness which gene- 
rally attacks him, then blast upon blast strikes upon 
the cutaneous system, and passes through it to the 
musculo-arterial, and so completely overpowers the 
latter that it cannot re-act, and the maa dies at once, 
instead of only catching an ague. 

There are three factors of the operation of an epi- 
demic or atmospheric disease. The first and principal 
one is the predisposed state of the body; secondly, 
the specific vims in the atmosphere; and, thirdly, 
the accidental circumstances of weather, locality, food, 
occupation, ftc. Against the second of these we are 
powerless : its natoie, causes, and sympathies are too 
subtle for our senses to find data to go upon. Against 
the first, medicine may act profitably. Against the 
third, a wise and sagacious medical police ought to be 
adopted; but, above all, let every man act like a 
Christian, in all charity, and love, and brotherly 
idndness, and sincere reliance on Gbd^s merciful 
providence. 

Quarantine cannot keep out an atmospheric disease; 
but it can, and does always, increase the predisposing 
causes of its reception. 
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' — ^^^^^ 

April 10^ 1832. 
ffarfnony, 

ALL harmony is founded on a relat ion to rest— on 
relative rest^ Take "a metallic plate, and strew 
sand oiTitJ sound an liarmonic chord over the sand, 
and the grains will whirl about in circles and other 
geometrical figures, all, as if were, depending on some 
point of sand relatively at rest. Sound a discord, and 
every grain will whisk about without any order at all, 
in no figures, and with no points of rest. 

The derisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, 
whether poets, or philosophers, or scholars, are these 
points of relative rest. There could be no order, no 
harmony of the whole, without them. 



Apkil 21, 1832. 
Intellectual BevohOwne,— Modem Style, 

THESE have been three silent revolutions in Eng- 
land : — ^first, when the professions fell off from 
the church; secondly, when literature fell off from 
the professions ; and, thirdly, when the press fell off 
from literature. 

Common phrases are, as it were, so stereotyped now 
by conventional use, that it is really much easier to 
write on the ordinary politics of the day in the common 
newspaper style, than it is to make a good pair of shoes. 
An apprentice has as much to learn now to be a shoe- 
maker as ever he had; but anignorant coxcomb, with 
a competent want of honesty, may very effective!} 
widd a pen in a newspaper office, with infinitely less 
pains and preparation than were necessary formerly. 
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April 23, 1832. 
Oemm of the SpamHk wnd ItaUam,— Vico. — SpinoecL 
n^R¥j genius of the Spanish people is exquisitely 
-■- subtle, without being at all acute ; hence there is 
so much humour and so little wit in their literature. 
The genius of the Italians, on the contrary, is acute, 
profound, and sensual, but not subtle ; hence what 
they think to be humourous, is merely witty. 

To estimate a man like Yico, or any great man who 
has made discoveries and conunitted errors, you ought 
to say to yourself — " He did so and so in the year 
1720, a Papist, at Naples. Now, what would he not 
have done if he had lived now, and could have availed 
himself of all our vast acquisitions in physical science? ^* 

After the Scimza Nuova,* read Spinosa, Be Mo* 
na/rchia ex raUonis prascripto.f They differed — ^Vico 
in thinking that society tended to monarchy ; Spinosa 
hi thinking it tended to democracy. Now, Spinosa's 
ideal democracy was realised by a contemporary — ^not 
in a nation, for that is impossible, but in a sect — I 
mean by George Fox and his Quakers.^ 



Apbil 24, 1832. 
(Mows, 

COLOURS may best be expressed by a heptad, the 
largest possible formula for things finite, as the 
pentad is the smallest possible form. Indeed, the 
heptad of things finite is in all cases reducible to the 

* See Micfaelat'g Prindpea de la PhUosophie de THistolre, Ac. Parii^ 
1887. AnaamlrableanaljsisofVioo^ED. 
t Traetatos Pnlltici, c. yi. 
t Spinosa diea in 1677; Fox in 1681.— Bd. 
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pentad. The adorable tetractjrs^ or tetrad^ is the 
formula of QoA; which, again, is reducible into, and 
is, in reality, the same with, the Trinity. Take 
colours thus ; — 



Kad. or Colour ««t c|*x^. 




kick b ft •pwrioiu or arOflelal 
^TBtbcab of TcUow ud Blue. 



April 28, 1832. 
Dettruction of Jerusalem, — Epic Poem, 

'PHE destruction of Jerusalem is the only subject 
J- now remaining for an epic poem; a subject 
which, like Milton's Fall of Man, should interest all 
Christendom, as the Homeric War of Troy interested 
all Greece. There would be difficulties, as there are 
in all subjects; and they must be mitigated and 
thrown into the shade, as Milton has done with the 
numerous difficulties in the Paradise Lost. But there 
would be a greater assemblage of grandeur and splen- 
dour than can now be found in any other theme. As 
for the old mythology, incredulus adi j and yet there 
must be a mythology, or a jt^m-mythology, for an 
epic poem. Here there would be the completion of 
the prophecies — the termination of the first revealed 
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national religion under the violent assault of Paganism^ 
itself the immediate forerunner and condition of the 
spread of a revealed mundane religion; and then 
you would have the character of the Roman and the 
Jew^ and the awfdlnesSy the completeness, the justice. 
I schemed it at twenty-five; but, alas I veniumm 
expectat. 

Afbil 29, 1832. 
Vox Popidi, Vox Dei.'-Black. 

INEYEE said that the vox popuU was of course 
the vox Dei. It may be; but it may be, and 
with equal probability, a priori, vox DiaboK. That 
the voice of ten mMons of men calling for the 
same thing, is a spirit, I believe; but whether that 
be a spirit of Heaven or Hell, I can only know by 
trying the thing called for by the prescript of reason 

and God^s wiU. 

Black is the negation of colour in its greatest 
energy. Without lustre, it indicates or represents 
vacuity, as, for instance, in the dark mouth of a 
cavern ; add lustre, and it will represent the highest 
degree of solidity, a^ in a polished ebony box. 

I n finite form s there^no real andabsolute identity 
Gtod alone is identity.^ In the former, £Eeprothesis\ 
IS a bastard p rothesis, a quad iHeiiSty only: "' j 

April 80, 1882. 
AtgiU and D^fbe. 

I KNOW no genuine Saxon English superior to 
AsgilFs. I think his and Defoe^s irony often 
finer than Swift's. 
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Mat 1, 1832. 
Hwne Tooke.^-Fox and Pitt 

HOKNE TOOKiyS advice to the Friends of the 
People was profound: — "K you wish to be 
powerful, pretend to be powerful/' 

Fox and Pitt constantly played into each other's 
hands. Mr. Stuart, of the Courier, who was very 
knowing in the politics of the day, soon found out 
the gross lies and impostures of that club as to its 
numbers and told Fox so. Yet, instead of disclaim- 
ing them and exposing the pretence, as he ought to 
have done. Fox absolutely exaggerated their numbers 
and sinister intentions ; and Pitt, who also knew the 
lie, took him at his word, and argued against him 
triumphantly on his own premisses. 

Fox's Gallicism, too, was a treasury of weapons 

to Pitt. He could never conceive the French 

right without making the English wrong. Ah! I 

remember — 

it Tex*d my soul to see 

So grand a cause, so proad a realm 
With Goose and Gtoody at the helm ; 
Who long ago had fallen asunder 
But for their riyals' baser blunder, 
The coward whine and Frenchified 
Slaver and slang of the other side ! 



Mat 2, 1832. 

Momer. 

T CANNOT say that I thought Mr. Homer a man 

-■- of genius. He seemed to me to be one of those 

men who have x'ot very extended minds, but who 
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know what they know very well — shallow streams^ 
and dear because they are shallow. There was great 
goodness about him. 



MiT 8, 1882. 

IS one of those men who go &r to shace 

my faith in a future state of existence ; I mean^ on 
account of the difficulty of knowing where to place 
him. I could not bear to roast him ; he is not so 
bad as all that comes to : but then^ on the other 
handy to have to sit down with such a fellow in the 
very lowest pot-house of heaven is utterly inconsis- 
tent with the belief of that place being a place of 
happiness for me. 

In two points of view I reverence man ; first, as a 
citizen^ a part of, or in order to, a nation; and^ 
secondly, as a Christian. If men are neither the 
one nor the other, but a mere aggregation of indi- 
vidual bipeds, who acknowledge no national unity, 
nor believe with me in Christ, I have no more per- 
sonal sympathy with them than with the dust beneath 
my feet. 

May 21, 1882. 

PrcftsKT Park* — EngUih ContHtuH(m-^I)tmocracjf. — Milton and 
Sidney, 

PEOFESSOE PAEK talks * about its bemg very 
daiAiful whether the constitution described by 
Blackstone ever in fact existed. In the same mariner, 

• In Ms ** Dognuui of tha Gmutltatloii, four Lectures on fhe Theory and 
Praetloe of the Gonstitatlon, deliyered at the King's College, London," 1832 
L«etnre I. There was a gtlibess, and an occasional unoovUuiess in Professor 
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I suppose, it is doubtful whether the moon is made of 
green cheese, or whether the souls of Welchmen do, 
in point of fistct, go to heaven on the backs of mites. 
Blackstone's was the age of shallow law. Monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, as sucA, exclude eadi 
the oth^ : but if the elements are to interpenetrate, 
how absurb to call a lump of sugar hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon I nay, to take three lumps, and 
call the first hydrogen ; the second, oxygen; and the 
third, carbon P Don't you see that each is in all, 
and all in each P 

The democracy of England, before the Reform Bill, 
was, where it ought to be, in the corporations, the 
vestries, the joint-stock companies, &c. The power, 
in a democracy, is in focal points, without a centre ; 
and ID, proportion as such democratical power is 
strong, the strength of the central government ought 
to be intense — otherwise the nation will fall to pieces. 

We have just now incalculably increased the demo- 
cratical action of the people, and, at the same time, 
weakened the executive power of the government. 

It was the error of Milton, Sidney, and others of 
that age, to think it possible to construct a purely 
aristocratical government, defecated of all passion, 
and ignorance, and sordid motive. The truth is, such 
a government would be weak from its utter want of 
sympathy with the people to be governed by it. 

Park's style; but his tiro woASf flie one Just meatloiiecl, and his " Coatn> 
Projet to the Hnmphreysiaii Code,** are fiill of original Yievs and vigorous 
reasonings. To those who wished to see the profession of the law assume a 
more scientlfio eharacter than for the most part it has hitherto done in 
Bnglandi the earlj death of John James Park was a ver^ great Ioss.^Ed. 
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Mat 25, 1832. 
De ViMi/nimorum* — ffahnemamn. — Luther. 

IITEBCUEY strongly illustrates the theory de vi 
-L*-*- minimorum. Divide five grains into fifty doses^ 
and they may poison you irretrievably. I donH be- 
lieve in all that Hahnemann says; but he is a fine 
fellow^ and^ like most G^ermanSj is not altogether 
wrongs and like them also^ is never altogether right. 

Six volumes of translated selections from Luther's 
works^ two being from his Letters^ would be a delight- 
fol work. The translator should be a man deeply 
imbued with his Bible^ with the English writers from 
Henry the Seventh to Edward the Sixths the Scotch 
divines of the 16th century, and with the old racy 
Gterman.* 

Hugo de Saint Yictor^f Luther's fiavourite divine, 
was a wonderful man, who, in the 12th century, the 
jubilant age of papal dominion, nursed the lamp of 
Platonic mysticism in the spirit of the most refined 
Christianity. 

* Mr. Coleridge wm fond of pressing this proposed pnblleation i^** I can 
aearoeljr conoeiyei" he says in fhe Friend, " a more delightAil yolame tiutn 
might be made ttom Lather's lettersi espedally those that were written fin>ra 
fbe Wartebnrg, if thej were translated in the simple, sinewy, idiomatic, 
kearti/ mother tongue of the original. A di£Beiilt task I admit, and scaroely 
possible for any man, however great his talents in other respeets, whose 
&Toarite reading has not lain among the EngHah writers from Edward the 
^ Sixth to Charles the First" Vol. i. p. 886. n.— Ed. 

t This celebrated man was a Fleming, and a member of the Aogustinian 
aoolety of St Viotor. He died at Paris in 1142, aged forty-foar. His age 
considered, it is snlBeient praise for him that Protestants and Romanists 
both daim him tot their own on the subject of transubstantiation.— Ed 
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June 9, 1832. 

Sjfmpatky of Old Oreek omd ZaUn with Engli^-^Soman Mvnd, — 
War. 

TF you take Sophodes, Catullus, Lucretius, the 
-■- better parts of CScero, and so on, you may, just 
with two or three exceptions arising out of the different 
idioms as to cases, translate page after page into 
good mother English, word by word, without altering 
the order ; but you cannot do so with Virgil or Tibul- 
lus : if you attempt it, you will make nonsense. 

There is a remarkable power of the picturesque in 
the fragments we have of Ennius, Actius, and othei 
very old Boman writers. This vivid manner wab 
lost in the Augustan age. 

Much as the fiomans owed to Greece in the begin- 
ning, whilst their mind was, as it were, tuning iteelf 
to an afker*^ort of its own music, it suffered more in 
proportion by the influence of Greek literature sub- 
sequently, when it was already mature and ought to 
have worked for itself. It then became a superfeta- 
tion upon, and not an ingredient in, the national 
character. With the exception of the stem prag- 
matic historian and the moral satirist, it left nothing 
original to the Latin Muse.* 

A nation, to be great, ought to be compressed in 
its increment by nations more civilized than itself — as 
Greece by Persia; and Bome by Etruria, the Italian 
states, and Carthage. I remember Commodore De- 

* Perhaps it left lettei^writing also. Even if the Platonic epistles are 
taken as genuine, which Mr. Coleridge, to my snrprise, was inclined to 
believe, they can hardly interfere, I think, with the uniqueness of the truly 
incomparable ooUections fh>m the correspondence of Cicero and Pliny ^-Ed. 
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cator saying to me at Malta^ that he deplored the 
occapation of Lomsiana by the United States^ and 
wished that province had been possessed by England. 
He thought that if the United States got hold of 
Canada by conquest or cession^ the last chance of his 
country becoming a great compact nation would be lost. 

War in republican Bome was the offspring of its 
intense aristocracy of spirit^ and stood to the state in 
lien of trade. As long as there was anything ah 
extra to conquer, the state advanced : when nothing 
remained but what was fioman^ then^ as a matter of 
course^ civil war began. 



JuiiB 10, 1882. 
Ghurmfar Oramp, 

WHEN I was a litUe boy at the Blue^ooat School, 
there was a duurm for one's foot when asleep ; 
and I believe it had been in the school since its foun- 
dation, in the time of Edward the SixtL The march 
of intellect has probably now exploded it. It ran 
thus: — 

Foot ! foot ! foot ! is fiwt Mleep ! 

Thumb ! thumb ! thumb ! in spittle we steep : 

Grosses three we make to ease ns, 

Two for the thieyes, and one for Christ Jesus I 

And the same charm served for a cramp in the leg, 
with the following substitution : — 

The devil is tying a knot in my leg ! 
BCark, Lake, and John, uilooee it I beg ! — 
Grosses three, &c. 

And really upon getting out of bed, where the cramp 
most frequently occurred, pressing the sole of the foot 
on the cold floor, and then repeating this charm with 
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the acts configarative thereupon prescribed^ I can safely 
a£Bnn that I do not remember an instance in which 
the cramp did not go away in a few seconds. 

I shoidd not wonder if it were equally good for a 
stitch in the side; but I cannot say I ever tried it for 
tkU. 

— an— esaa - t -^i—i— 

JvLT 7, 1882. 
Onek.—DfuU, Nmter Plwndf and Verb amgviUsr.r-'Tktia, 

IT is hardly possible to conceLve a language more 
perfect than the Greek. If you compare it with 
the modem European tongues^ in the points of the 
position and relative bearing of the vowels and con- 
sonants on each other, and of the variety of termina- 
tions^ it is incalculably before all in the former 
particulars^ and only equalled in the last by German. 
But it is in variety of termination alone that the Ger- 
man surpasses the other modem languages as to 
sound; for^ as to position^ Nature seems to have 
dropped an add into the langus^ when a-forming^ 
which curdled the vowels and made all the consonants 
flow together. The Spanish is excellent for variety of 
termination; the Italian^ in this particular^ the most 
deficient. Italian prose is excessively monotonous. 

It is very natural to have a dual, duality being a 
conception quite distinct from plurality. Most very 
primitive languages have a dual^ as the Greeks Welch, 
and the native Chilese, as you will see in the Abb^ 
Baynal. 

The neuter plural governing, as they call it, a verb 
singular is one of the many instances in Greek of the 
inwaid and metaphysic grammar resisting successfiilly 
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the tyrannj of fonnal grammar. In truths there may 
be Multeity in things ; but th^e can only be Plmality 
in persons. 

Observe also^ that^ in fact, a neuter noun in Grreek 
has no real nominative case, though it has a formal 
one, that is to say, the same word with the accusative. 
The reason is — a tAinff has no subjectivity or nomi- 
native case : it exists only as an object in the accusative 
or oblique case. 

It is extraordinary that the Germans should not 
have retained or assumed the two beautifally discrimi- 
nated sounds of the soft and hard tAeta; ss in tiy 
thmgU^ — the thm ether that, &c. How particularly 
fine the hard theta is in an English termination, as in 
that grand word — ^Death— for which the Germans 
gutturize a sound that puts you in mind of nothing 
but a loathsome toad. 



JvLT 8, 1832. 
TalewUd. 

T BEGSiET to see that vile and barbarous vocable 
-^ talented, stealing out of the newspapers into the 
leading reviews and most respectable publications of 
the day. Why not ahUlmged, farthmged, tenpenced, 
&c. ? The formation of a participle passive from a 
noun, is a Kcence that nothing but a very peculiar 
felidly can excuse. If mere convenience is to justify 
such attempts upon the idiom, you cannot stop 
till the language becomes, in the proper sense of 
the word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang 
come from America.* 

♦ See 'eventuate,*' in Mr. Washlngtoa IiTingfa "Tour on the Prairlef,' 
fmseim,- £o. 
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Never take an iambus as a Cbiistian name. A 
trochee^ or tribrach^ will do verj well. Edith and 
Botha are my fiavoorite names for women. 



JuLT 9, 1882. 
Jefomer. — Valekmtaer, 

IHAVE the firmest conviction that Homer is a 
mere traditional synonyme with, or figure for, the 
lUad. You cannot conceive for a moment anything 
about the poet, as you call him, apart from that poem. 
Difference in men there was in a degree, but not in 
kind; one man was, perhaps, a better poet than 
another; but he was a poet upon the same ground 
and with the same feelings as the rest. . 

The want of adverbs in the Biad is very charac- 
teristic. With more adverbs there would have been 
some subjectivity, or subjectivity would have made 
them. 

The Greeks were then just on the verge of the 
bursting forth of individuality. 

Yalckenaer's treatise* on the interpolation of the 
Classics by the later Jews and early CSbristians is well 
worth your perusal as a scholar smd critic. 



JuLT 13, 1882. 
PrmcipleB and Facts^ — Schmidt, 
T HAVE read all the famous histories, and, I believe, 
-^ some history of every country and nation that is, 
or ever existed; but I never did so for the story itself 
as a story. The only thing interesting to me was the 

* Diatribe d$ Arittobmio JiiticMiw-BD. 
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prmciples to be evolved from^ and illustrated by^ the 
facts.* After I had gotten my principles^ I prettj 
generally left the &cts to take care of themselves. I 
never could remember any passages in books^ or the 
particulars of events^ except in the gross. I can refer 
to them. To be sure^ I must be a different sort of 
man from Herder^ who once was seriously annoyed 
with himself^ because^ in recounting the pedigree of 
some Glerman royal or electoral £amily^ he missed some 
one of those worthies and could not recall the name. 



Schmidt t was a Aomanist; but I have generally 
found him candid^ as indeed almost all the Austrians 
are. They are what is called goad CathoUoB ; but^ like 

* " The trne origin of hnmaa events to so Uttte soBoeptible of that kind of 
eTldenoe which can coMfMl onr belief; so manj are the di8tilif>ing forces 
which, in every cycle or ellipse of changes, modify the motion given by the 
first projection; and every age has, or imagines it has, its own drenm- 
stances, which render past experience no longer applicable to the present 
case; that there will never be wanting answers, and explanations, and 
specious flatteries of hope, to persuade and perplex its government, that the 
history of the past is inapplicable to Adr case. And no wonder, if we read 
history for the facts, instead of reading it for the sake of the general prin- 
ciples, which are to the foots as the root and sap of a tree to its leaves; and 
no wonder if history so read should find a dangerous rival in novels ; nay, if 
the latter should be prefened to the fonner, on the score even of probability. 
I well remember that, when the examples of former Jacobins, as Julius 
Caesar, GnUBwell, and the like, were adduced in France and England, at the 
commeaoement of the French consulate, it was ridiculed as pedantry and 
pedants' ignorance, to foar a repetition of usurpation and military despotism 
atthe<loseqfthe«fiU^Al0n«le^rMiefilAem4wry/ Even soy in the very dawn 
of the late tempestuous day, when the revolutions of C<m7ra, the proscrip- 
tions of the reformers Marius, Gassai', Ac, and the direftd eflbets of the 
levelling tenets in the peasants' war in Germany (difforenoed from the tenets 
of the first French oonstitation only by the mode of wording them, the 
figures of speech being borrowed in the one instance from theology, and in 
the other finm modem metaphysics)^ were urged en the convention and ita 
vindicators; the magi of the day, the true citizens of the world, the jUmqwam 
iw:/'0e^ of patriotism, gave ns set proofo that similar results were impossible, 
and that it was an insult to so philosopUcal an age, to so enlightened a 
nation, to dare direct the pubUc eye towards them as to lights of warning.** 
— BUttuwiMi* Mommi^ p. 14. 

t Michael Ignatius Schmidt, tiie author of Uie History of tfie Germans. 
He died in the latter end of the last century.— fin. 
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our Charles the Second^ they never let their religioiis 
bigotry interfere with their political well-doi]]g. Kaiaer 
is a most pions son of the church, yet he always keeps 
his papa in good order. 



July 20, 1832. 
PuiriUmi amd Jacobiffu. 

IT was God's mercy to our age that our Jacobins 
were infidels and a scandal to all sober Christians. 
Had they been like the old Puritans, they would 
have trodden church and king to the dust — at least 
for a time. 

For one mercy I owe thanks beyond all utterance, 
— ^that, with all my gastric and bowel distempers, my 
head hath ever been like the head of a mountain in 
blue air and sunshine. 



JuLT 21, 1832. 

Wordtwofih, 

1HAVE often wished that the first two books of 
the Excursion had been published separately, 
under the name of " The Deserted Cottage.*' They 
would have formed, what indeed they are, one of the 
most beautiful poems in the language. 

Can dialogues in verse be defended? I cannot 
but think that a great philosophical poet ought 
always to teach the reader himself as from himself. 
A poem does not admit argumentation, though it 
does admit development of thought. In prose there 
may be a difference; though I must confess that, 
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even in Plato and Cicero^ I am always vexed that the 
authors do not say what thqr have to say at once in 
tjieir own persons. The introductions and little 
urbanities, are, to be sure, very delightful in their 
way; I would not lose them; but 1 have no admira- 
tion for the practice of ventriloquizing through another 
man's mouth. 

1 cannot help regretting that Wordsworth did not 
first publish his thirteen books on the growth of an 
individual mind — superior, as I used to think, upon 
the whole, to the Excursion. You may judge how J 
felt about them by my own poem upon the occasion.* 
Then the plan laid out, and, I believe, partly sug- 
gested by me, was, that Wordsworth should assume 
the station of a man in mental repose, one whose 
principles were made up, and so prepared to deliver 
upon authority a system of philosophy. He was to 
treat man as man, — a subject of eye, ear, touch, and 
taste, in contact with external nature, and informing 
the senses from the mind, and not compounding a 
mind out of the senses; then he was to describe the 
pastoral and other states of society, assuming some- 
thing of the Juvenalian spirit as he approached the 
high civilisation of cities and towns, and opeuing a 
melancholy picture of the present state of dq^eracy 
and vice; thence he was to infer and reveal tilie proof 
of, and necessity for, the whole state of man and 
society being subject to, and illustrative of, a redemp- 

« Poetical Woilu, ▼oLi.p.906. It Ib not too mneh to wy of this besirtifbl 
poem, Mid yet it is difilcalt to wj more, that it la at once wortliy of the poei 
hhi autilect, and hia oljeet:— 

" An Orphic aong indeed, 
A aong diTine of high and peaaionate thonghta 
To their own mnsic chanted.'*-'ED. 
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tive process in operation^ showing how this idea 
lecondted' all the anoillaUes^ and promised fature 
glory and restoration. Something of this sort was^ I 
thinks agreed on. It is, in substance, what I have 
been all my life doing in my system m philosophy. 

I think Wordsworth possessed more of the genius 
of a great philosophic poet than any man I ever knew, 
or, as I bdieve, has existed in England since Milton ; 
but it seems to me that he ought never to have 
abandoned the contemplative position, which is pecu- 
liarly — ^perhap I might say exclusively — fitted for 
him. His proper title is Spectator ah ewtra. 



JuLT 23, 1832. 

NO man was more enthusiastic than I was for 
France and the Bevolution : it had all my wishes, 
none of my expectations. Before 1793, 1 clearly saw 
and often enough stated in pubUc, the horrid delusion, 
the vile mockery of the whole affair.* When some 

* "ForglTame, Froedonil O fingiTB tiioae dreniB I 
I bear thj yoioe, I hear ih7 loud lament, 
From bleak Helvetia's icy caTem oent— 
I taMT fhy groans upon her blood-stain'd atreama I 
Heroes, that for your peaoeAil conntry perish'd, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot yoor monntafai snows 
With bleeding wounds ; firavive me, that I cdtorish'd 
One fhooght that ever blest yonr croel foes I 
To scatter rage and tcaitorona guilt, 
Where Peace her Jealous home had built; 
A patriot noe to disinherit 
Of aU that made her stormy wUda so dear: 
And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of Che mountaineer^ 
O France, that mockest Hearen, adulterous, blind, 
And patriot only in pemleious toils, 
Av* tb^se thy boasts, champion of human-kind f 
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one said in my brother James's presence* that I was 
a Jacobin^ he very well observed^ — " No ! Samuel is 
no Jacobin ; he is a hot-headed Moravian ! ^* Indeed, 
I was in the extreme opposite pole. 



JuLT 24, 1832. 
Iitf€mt SckooU. 

T HAYE no faith in act of parliament reform. All 
-^ the great — ^the permanently great — things that 
have been achieved in the world, have been so achieved 
by individuals, working from the instinct of genins or 
of goodness. The rage now-a-days is all the other way : 
the individual is supposed capable of nothing; there 
must be organisation, classification, machinery, &c., 
as if the capital of national moraliiy could be increased 
by making a joint stock of it. Hence you see these 
infant schools so patronised by the bishops and others. 

To mix with kings in the low lost of sway, 
Tell in fhe hunt and share the mnrderocui prey— 
To iQfnlt the shrine of Liherty with spoils 
From freemen torn— to tempt and to betray ?— 

The Sensnal and the Dark rebel in vain, 
SlareB by their own oompnlsion! In mad game 
They burst their manades, and wear the name 
Of fteedom, graren on a heavier chain I 
O Liberty I with profitless endeavoor 
Haye I pnrsned thee many a weary hour ; 
Bat tfaon nor sweU'st the ▼ictox's tndn, nor ever 
Didst breattie thy soul in forms of human powei 
AHke from all, howe'er they praise thee, 
(Nor prayer, ner boastflil name delays thee,) 
Alike from priestcraft's harpy minions, 
And ftMstioos blasphemy's obeoener slayes, 

The guide o/hmeUee winds, andptaymaie of tke waveet^ 

France, an Ode. Poetieal Works, yoI i. p. lao 
* A soldier of the old cavalier stamp, to whom the King war fhe symbol 
of fhe mi^esty, as fhe Church was of the life, of fhe nation, and who would 
most WBuredly have taken aims for one or the other against all the Houses 
of Commons or committees of publio safety in the world.— Ed. 
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who think them a grand invention. Is it found that 
an in£eait-8chool child^ who has been bawling all day 
a colnnm of the multiplication-table^ or a verse from 
the Bible^ grows up a more dutiful son or daughter to 
its parents P Are domestic charities on the increase 
amongst families under this system? In a great 
town^ in our present state of society^ perhaps such 
schools may be a justifiable expedient — a choice of 
the lesser evil ; but as for driving these establishments 
into the country villages, and breaking up the cottage 
home education, I think it one of the most miserable 
mistakes which the well-intentioned people of the day 
have yet made ; and they have made, and are making, 
a good many, God knows. 



July 25, 1882. 

Mr. €hlendg€9 PkUotophy^-'SuhU$Miy,-^8olamcH,^Madnm.-' 
G, Lamb. — Sforsa'i Decidcm. 

T^HE pith of my system is to make the senses out 
-■- of ihe mind — ^not the mind out oflhe'senses, as 

Locke did. 

Could you ever discover any thing sublime, in our 
sense of the term, in the classic Greek literature P I 
never could. Sublimity is Hebrew by birth. 

I should conjecture that the Proverbs and Ecdesi- 
astes were written, or, perhaps, rather collected, about 
the time of Nehemiah. The language is Hebrew 
with Ghaldaic endings. It is totally unlike the 
language of Moses on the one hand, and of Isaiah on 
the othek*. 

Solomon introduced the commercial spirit into his 
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kingdom. I caimot think his idolatry could have 
been much more^ in regard to himself, than a state 
protection or toleration of the foreign worship. 

When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons and 
things^ he is mad. A madman is properly so defined. 

Charles Lamb translated my motto Sermoniprqpriora 
\x^—fTopeTer for a sermon I 

I was much amused some time ago by reading the 
pithy decision of one of the Sforzas of Milan^ upon 
occasion of a dispute for precedence between the 
lawyers and physicians of his capital; — PraeedofU 
fares — seqjMmtwt camifices. I hardly remember a 
neater thing. 

July 28, 1832. 
FoaOi, and BeH^, 

T^HE sublime and abstruse doctrines of Christian 
-^ belief belong to the church; but the faith of the 
individual^ centered in his heart, is or may be collateral 
to them.* !Paith Js sub jective. I throw myself 
in adoration beforeGod; acknowledge myself his 
creature, — simple, weak, lost; and pray for help and 

* Mr. Coleridge used yety frequently to Imiist upon the distinetion between 
belief and iUCh. He onoe told me, with yery great eamestneas, that If he 
were that moment conyfnoed— a conyiction, the possibility of which, indeed, 
be oonld not realise to himself— that the New Testament was a forgery from 
beginning to end— wide as the desolation in his moral fselings wonld be, he 
should not abate one Jot of his fUth in Qod's power and mercy through some 
manifestation oi his being towards man, either in time past or fhtare, or in 
tbe hidden depths where time and space are not This -was, I belieye, no 
more than a rlTid expression of what he always maintained, that no man 
had attained to a ftiU fUth who did not reeogtuue in the Scriptoies a cop- 
rsspondeney to his own nature, or see that his own powers of reason, will, 
and understanding were preoonfignred to the reoeption of the Christian 
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pardon IJirough Jesus Christ: bat when I rise from 
my knees^ I discuss the dodanne ef the Tnniiy as I 
would a problem in geometry; in the same temper of 
mind^ I mean^ not by the same process of reasoning, 
of course. 

AuausT 4, 1832. 

IHABDLT know anything more amusing than the 
honest German Jesuitry of Dobrizhoffer. His 
chapter on the dialects is most valuable. He is sur- 
prised that there is no form for the infinitiye^ bat 

* '^HewMamanofnrMtqtialities, 

Wiko to this buteioiu region luHt oonflned 
A ipiTlt with the loaraed and the wise 
Worthy to take its pleoe, and from mankind 
ReceiTe their homage, to the immortal mind 
Paid in its Jnst inheritance of Ihme. 
Bat he to hnmhler fhongfats his heart inclined : 
From Grata amid the Styrlan hills he came, 
And Dobriahoflfor was the good man's bonoor'd 



" It was his evil fortune to behold 

The labonrs of his painftil Ufo destroyed; 

His flock which he had brought within the fold 

Dispersed ; the work of ages rendez'd void. 

And all of good that Paraguay ei^joy'd 

By blind and suicidal power o'erthxown. 

So he the years of his old age employ'd, 

A foithftil chronicler, in handing down 
Names which he loved, and things well worthy to be known. 

** And thns when exiled from the dear-loved 8oene> 

In proud Vienna he begaUed the pain 

Of sad remembrance : and the empress-qneen, 

That great Teresa, she did not disdain 

In gracious mood sometimes to entertain 

Discourse with him both pleasnrable and sage; 

And sure a willing ear she well might deign 

To one whose tales may equally engage 
The wondering mind of youth, the thoughtful heart of age. 

** But of his native speech, because well-nigh 
Disuse in him forgetftilness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history; 
A earmlous, bat a lively tale, and flraoght 
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that they say, — I wish, (go, or eat, or drink, &c.) 
interposing a letter by way of copula, — forgetting his 
own G^man and the English, which are, in truth, the 
same. The confident belief entertained by the Abi- 
pones of immortality, in connection with the utter 
absence in their minds of the idea of a God, is very 
remarkable. If Warburton were right, which he is 
not, the Mosaic scheme would be the exact converse. 
My dear daughter's translation of this book* is, in 
my judgment, unsurpassed for pure mother English 
by anytiiing I have read for a long time. 



AuouBT 6, 1883. 
QooU^ and EngUth, — Chriterion of Oenim. — Dryden and Pope, 

IHAYE generally found a Scotchman with a Utile 
literature very disagreeable. He is a superficial 
German or a dull Frenchman. The Scotch will 
attribute merit to people of any nation rather than 
the English; the EngUsh have a morbid habit of 

WIfh matter of delight, nid food for thought 
And if he conld in Merlin's glue hare seen 
By whom hie tonee to atwak our tongae were tanght, 
The old man would haye folt as pleaaed, I ween, 
As when he won the ear of that great emprese-queen. 

" Uttle he deem'd, when with hie Indian hand 

He thnmgh the wilde set forth npon hie mj, 

A poet then nnbom, and in a land 

Which had proeerihed his order, ehonld one day 

Take np from ihenoe his moreliising lay, 

And, shape a song that, with no fiotlon drest, 

Shoold to his worth its gratefol trihnte pay. 

And sinking deep in many an English breast, 
Foster that foith dlTine that keeps the heart at rest" 

8outhef^§ Tale ^f BoBragMan, canto Ui. st. 18. 

* "An Aoooont of the Abipones, an Equestrian People of Paraguay 
From flM Latin of Martin Dohrlchoffor, eighteen Years a Missionary In 
that Coontry/'— Vol. tt. p. 176. 
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petting and praising foreigners of any sort, to the 
unjust disparagement of their own worthies. 

Ton will find this a good gage or crite rion of 
genrasj— whether it progresses and evolvespor only 
spins upon itself. Take Dryden^s AcliiioplSl and 
^mri, — Shaftesbury and Buckingham; every line 
adds to or modifies the character, which is, as it were, 
a-building up to the very last verse; whereas, in 
Pope's Timon, &c. the first two or three couplets 
contain all the pith of the character, and the twenty 
or thirty lines that follow are so much evidence or 
proof of overt acts of jealousy, or pride, or whatever 
it may be that is satirised. In like manner compare 
Charles Lamb's exquisite criticisms on Shakspeare 
with Hazlitf s round and round imitations of thenu 



August 7, 1832. 
MiUon*8 diiregard of FcBimHmg, 

IT is very remarkable that in no part of his writings 
does Milton take any notice of the great painters 
of Italy, nor, indeed, of painting as an art; whilst 
every other page breathes his love and taste for music. 
Yet it is curious that, in one passage in the Paradise 
Lost, Milton has certainly copied the/rem> of the 
Creation in. the Sistine Qiapel at Bome. I meait 
those lines — 

** now half appear'd 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parte, then springs as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes hisbrinded mane ;**— Ac* 

an image which the necessities of the painter justified, 

* Par. Lort, book ▼U.yer. 46 
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but which was wholly unworthy, in my judgment, of 
the enlarged powers of the poet. Adam bending over 
the sleeping Eve in the Paradise Lost,* and Dalilah 
approaching Samson, in the Agoni8tes,t are the only 
two proper pictures I remember in Milton. 



August 9, 1882. 

I THINE the baptismal service almost perfect. 
What seems erroneous assumption in it to me, is 
harmless. None of the services of the Ghm^ch affect 
me so much as this. I never could attend a christen- 
ing without tears bursting forth, at the sight of the 
hdpless innocent in a pious clergyman's arms. 

The Jews recognised three degrees of sanctity in 
their Scriptures : — first, the writings of Moses, who 

— »>" w nUHik fhe mon 
Hii wonder wm to Sni unvakMi'd Bira 
With treMM difloompoMd, and gknriog dieek, 
As fbfough nnqiitot rwt: be on Idi lide 
huaingf half raised, with looke of eordial lore 
Hong orer her enamour'd, and heheld 
Beautj, whieh, whether waking or asleep^ 
Shot ibrlli peeoUar graoes; then, with roloe 
Mild, as when ZepliTmi on Flora hreathee, 
Her hand toft tooohlng, whispered thne : Awak% 
Myiiiiieet,*'Ae. 

Book T. Ttr. 8. 

t *< But who iB this, what thing of sea or land f 
Female of eex it Mema, 
That 80 hedeek'd, ornate^ and gaj 
Comee this way flailing 
Like a etately ship 
Of Tanms, bound for the islee 
Of Jayan or Oadlre, 

With all her brayery on, and teeUe trim 
SaiU fill'd, and Btreamen waTing^ 
Courted by aU the winds that hold them ^y 
An amber-eoent of odorous perflime 
Her haiUnirer. a damsel train behind I " 
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had the ciroirCa; secondly, the Prophets ; and, thirdly^ 
the Gk)od Books. Philo, amusingly enough, places Mb 
workssomewhere between the sec<md and third d^rees. 

The daims of the Sanskrit for priority to the He- 
brew as a language, are ridiculous. 



Auouff 11, 1832. 

T LIKE reading Hesiod, meaning the Works and 
-'' Days. If every vearse is not poetry, it is, at least, 
good sense, which is a great deal to say. 



There is nothing real in the Gteorgics, except, to be 
sure, the verse.* Mere didactics of practice, unless 
seasoned with the personal interests of the time or 
author, are inexpressibly dull to me. Such didactic 
poetry as that of the Works and Days followed 
naturally upon legislation and the first ordering of 
municipalities. 

^ All genius is metap bysicalj because^^fijjltimate 
e nd of ^nius is i deal, jio wever it ma][j2g,jfitualised 
\ by incidental ancTaccidental cir cumstance s. 

Don Quixote is not a man out of his senses, but a 
a ma njn whom the imaginaticm ana the pure reason 
are»ojowe3Bl as tom^l^e Em disre fflfdTte e vidence 
of sense when it opposed their concl usions. Sancho 

* I OMd to ftnejr Mr. Cotorldge pmOo Mqttlor VirffiUOf and told him bo; 
to whldi he replied, that, like all Eton men, I swore per Maronem. Thla 
waa tu enough from heing fhe case; bnt I acknowledge that Mr. C.*a 
apparent indifference to the tenderness and dignity of Virgil excited my 
aiiixrise.~ED 
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is the common sense of the social man-animal^ unen- 
lightened and unsanctified by the reason. Ton see 
how he reverences his master at the veiy time he is 



AoeoR 14, 1882. 

FKSR dear Steinmetz is gone,— his state of sure 
blessedness accelerated; or^ it may be^ he is 
buried in Christy and there in that mysterious depth 
grows on to the spirit of a just man made perfect I 
Gould I for a moment doubt this^ the grass would 
become black beneath my f eet^ and this earthly frame 
a chameL-hgnse. I never knew any man so illustrate 
the difference between the feminine and the effeminate. 

A loose^ slack, not weQ-dressed youth met Mr. 

and myself in a lane near EQghgate. knew 

him, and spoke. It was Keats. He was introduced 
to me, and stayed a minute or so. After he had left 
us a little way, he came back and said: ''Let me 
cany away the memory, Coleridge, of having pressed 
your hand I" — " There is death in that hand,'' I said 
to , when Keats was gone; yet this was, I be- 
lieve, b^re the consumption showed itself distinctly.* 

* ItwM to bis friend, Mr. J. H. Green, thAt Mr. Coleridge eddreMed Che 
remark xeeorded, on the joang poetfs head; tod from Um I learned Oat the 
interview took plaoe eertainly a year or two after 1817, wben be and Mr. C. 
were first Introdnoed to eaeh other, and very probably as late as the spring 
of 1819, the time wben Keats oompoeed bis exqoisito Ods a SigMngatM^ 
about which Mr. Leigh Hunt says: ** The poet had then bis mortal illness 
npon him, and knew it" That "sensnons and impassioned" poem, in ita 
ftrerish Tivldness and intensity, does indeed seem in some sort to attest 
ineiplent oonsomptton. Bat neither this nor any other ntteranee bad, as yet, 
amumnoed the sorrowftil fket that a iiatal malady was already loosening the 
silyer ootd that bound " the gentle ehild Adonais " to this earth, the loreH- 
neas of wUeh, as Shelley, in bis splendid "Lament," afllrms, he **made 

o 2 
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Augur 16, 1832. 

T^HE disciplme at Qirisf a Hospital in my time y 
^ ultra-Spartan; all domestic ties were to be put 
aside. ''Boy!'' I remember Bowyer saying to me 
once when I was crying the first day of my retom 
after the holidays^ '' Boy ! the school is yonr father ! 
Boy ! the school is yonr mother ! Boy ! tbe school 
is yonr brother ! the school is yonr sister I the school 
is yonr first consin^ and yonr second cousin, and all the 
rest of your relations 1 Let's have no more ciying !" 



No tongue can express good Mrs. Bowyer. Yal le 
^ Qrice and I were once going to be flowed for some 
domestic misdeed, and Bowyer was thundering away 
at us by way of prologue, when Mrs. B. looked in, 
and said, ''Flog them soundly, sir, I beg!" This 
saved us. Bowyer was so nettled at the interruption 
that he growled out, "Away, woman! away!" and 
we were let off. 

mora loTtdj,** Mttiiig it forth In tum of raeh a InxorUat ninmer ftuh of 
beantj, as baldly any otbar poetfi tpring of lifo bad prodnead. 

"Tba band of Keats filt to Oolaridga elammj and oold," nld Mr.Oraan, 
pamiingbiBramembranoesof tbatali;|ael,*']iketbabandof adaadman. I 
knew the yoong poet from bis having been apprantloed to my (kthar-lntew 
atSoathgate. On approaebing ns in the lane, be asked if I would Introdoee 
bim to Mr.Cideridge. <Tes, certainly; I said. We talked of aU tUs to 
Mr. Qillman on our return to ttie boase." 

Mr. M. Milnes, in a note to tbe '' Lift and Letters of Keats,** speaks as if 
he supposed that my Ikther's observation bad been represented at having 
bum made to Mr, L, JTiml, and adds: ** This was at tbe period when Keats 
first knew Mr. Hnn^ and was in peiftet health,** all wbleh is a UtUe dnster 
of mistakes. My fitther was not aognalnted with Mr. Hont when be resided 
at Highgate, as that gentleman himself implies in a sentence of bis " Fancy 
and Imagination,*' which contains a genial and pleasing critique on Cole- 
ridge's poetry; and, according to the Memoir, Keats first knew Mr. Hunt 
early in 1816^ a year befora the time when Mr. Green ihst knew Mr. Col<*- 
ildge, and long befon the meeting really took place.— 8. C 
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Augur 28, 1882. 
8L Pauts MeUia. 

^HE belief that Malta is the island on which St. 
-^ Paid was wrecked^ is so rooted in the common 
Maltese^ and is cherished with such a superstitious 
nationalitj^ that the Government would run the 
chance of exciting a tumult^ if it, or its representa- 
tives, unwarily ridiculed it. The supposition itself is 
quite absurd. Not to argue the matter at length, 
consider these few conclusive facts: — ^The narrative 
speaks of the '^barbarous people/' and ^'barbarians/'* 
of the island. Now, our Malta was at that time fdlly 
peopled and highly civilised, as we may surely infer 
from Cicero and other writers.t A viper comes out 

* Aets xxtU. S Md 4. Mr. C. aeonM to tUnk thAt fha Onek words bad 
referenee to MUMfhliig more fhAn tha fket of the iBlanden not fpeaUng 
Lattn or Qveek; fbe daaalMl moaning of /SdlfCacMw— Ed. 

Upwards of ft oentorj before the rdgn of Nero, Ctoero spMks ftt «o»- 
(rfderftbto tengtti of oar Haltft in one of fho Verrino ontions. See Aet U. 
lib.iT.c46. *'In8alftestMelita,JiidioeS|*'Ae. Tbere was ft town, and Verres 
bad estabUsbed In it a manniketorjr of tbe fine doCb or eotfeon staiiby the 
MOiteitait vesHi, for wbleh the island is nniformly celebrated:— 

"Fertllls est HeUte steriU rieina GoeyriB 
Insula, qnam LibTol yerberat onda freti." 

Otid. J'bfl. HI. fiOST. 
AndSillnsItalieasbaiH- 



>"telaqa6M|MrBa 



Lmlgm n Melite." 

I^mie. zir. 861. 

Yet limajbaTe been eotton after all— the present prodnet of Malta. Cieere 
describes an anela^ temple of Jono sitoated on a promontorf near the town, 
so flanons and rerered, that, even in the time of Masinissa, at least 160 7ears 
B. 0^ that prinee had rellgioaslj restoiM some relies which his admiral had 
token from it The plonder of this yerjr temple is an article of aeeosation 
against Verres ; and a deputation of Maltese (Ugati MOUgnte*) came to Borne 
to estoblish the eharge. These are sll the foots, I think, which can be 
gathered from Cicero; becanse I consider his expression of mkUOm wrftis, in 
the working up of this artide, a piece of rhetorie. Strabo merely marks the 
position of MeUta, and says that the lap-dogs eaUed tanih* MfAmu« wen 
sent from this island, though some writers attribnte them to the other Mellto 
in the Adriatic (lib. Ti.). Diodonis, howerer, a Sidlian himself by birO, 
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from the sticks upon the fire bdng lighted : the men 
are not surprised at the appeanmce of the snake^ but 
imagine fint a murderer^ and then a god from the 
harmless attack. Now, in onr Malta thoe are, I may 
say, no snakes at aU; which, to be snre, the Maltese 
attribute to St. PanFs having cursed them away. 
Melita in the Adriatic was a perfectly barbarous ishind 
as to its native population, and was, and is now, in- 
fested with serpents. Besides, the context shows that 
the scene is in the Adriatic. 



The Maltese seem to have preserved a fondness 
and taste for architectore from the time of the knights 
— naturally enough occasioned by the incomparable 
materials at hand.* 



AvouR 19, 1882. 
BHtfuh amd QermouL^Bett itate of Sodety, 
TT may be doubted whether a composite language 
-L Uke the English, is not a happier instrument of 
expression than a homogeneous one like the German. 
We possess a wondeiM richness and variety of 
modified meanings in our Saxon and Latin quasi- 

girw CIm IbllowlDg nimaftabte testimony as to the state of the island in his 
ttme, which, it will he rememhered, was oansideraUy hefore the date of St. 
Paul's shipwreck. ** There are three Islands to the soath of Sicily, each of 
which has • dty or town (r<Ai»), and harboors fitted fS»r the safe reception of 
ships. The first of these is Helite, distant about 800 stadia from Sjraense, 
and possessing sereral harbours of surpassing exoeUenoe. Its inhabitants 
are xieh and luxurious (miv nmrtumivtmt vm$ wrimt tvZtuftwms). There 
are artisans of every kind (vMrnSMrtW nu( i^^w^W); the best are those 
who weaye cloth of • singular fineness and softness. The houses are 
worthy of admiration for their superb adornment with eaves and brilliant 
whitewashing {ti»imi i^Xi/ytut xmi nmnrmtiMWfUfms ^ktriftMt yutrrttt $tmi 
mmAimn «c«rf^fi(M)."— Lib. v. c. 12. HeU (ii. c. 7) and Pliny (IIL U\ 
simply mark the posKton^^ED. 

* The passage whieh I haye cited from Diodoms, shows that the origin 
was much tarllar^— En. 
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synouymes^ which the Gennans have not. For '^the 
pomp voAprodigiMy of Heaven/^ the Germans must 
have said^ *^ths ^^enithnfimes%!^'^ Shakspeare is 
particularly happy in his use of the Latin synonymes 
and in distinguishing between them and the Saxon. 

That is the most excellent state of sodeiy in which 
the patriotism of the citizen ennobles^ but does not 
merge, the individual energy of the man. 



Smfxbiibbr 1, 1832. 
Gftai Mindi AndrogjfnouB.-^PhUoicphier'i ordtnaoTf Langwtffe. 

rr chemistry and nosology, by extending the degree 
to a certain point, the constituent proportion may 
be destroyed, and a new kind produced* 

I have known strofuy minds, with imposing, un- 
doubting, Gobbett-like manners ; but I have never met 
a ffreai mind of this sort. And of the former, they 
are at least as often wrong as right. The truth is, a 
great mind must be androgynous. Great minds— 
Swedenborg's for instance — ^are never wrong, but in 
consequence of being in the right, but imperfectly. 

A philosopher's ordinary language and admissions, 
in general conversation or writings adpopulum, are as 
Ids watch compared with his astronomical timepiece. 
He sets the former by the town-dock, not because he 
believes it right, but because his neighbours and his 
cook go by it. 

* Fi rwfc i Mw rfi wy . I roppoie.—Ep. 
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Januakt 2, 1833. 

Jmna^—Barritttr^ emd PhytUAimf .Ami.— QMadbt. — Cmm mr mm 
Openxtion, — InkerUed DUeaae. 

1 CERTAINLY think that juries would "be more 
conscientioTis, if they were allowed a larger di&- 
cretion. But^ after aU^ juries caimot be better than 
the mass out of which they are taken. And if juries 
are not honest and single-minded^ they are the worsts 
because the least responsible^ instruments of judicial 
or popular tyranny. 

I should be sorry to see the honorary character of 
the fees of barrist^ and physicians done away with. 
Though it seems a shadowy distinction^ I believe it to 
be beneficial in effect. It contributes to preserve the 
idea of a profession^ of a class which belongs to the 
public^ — in the employment and remuneration of 
which no law interferes^ but the citizen acts as he likes 
in foTo cofucieniia. 

There undoubtedly ought to be a declaratory act, 
withdrawing expresdy from the St. John Longs and 
other quacks^ the protection which the law is inclined 
to throw around tiie mistakes or miscarriages of the 
regularly educated practitioner. 

I think there are only two things wanting to justify 
a surgeon in performing the Geesarean operation : first, 
that he should possess infallible knowledge of his art; 
and, secondly, that he should be infallibly certain that 
he is infaUible. 

Can anything be more dreadful than the thought 
that an innocent child has inherited from you a disease 
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or a weakness, the penalty in yourself of sin or want 

of caution ? 

In the treatment of nervous cases, he is the best 
physician, who is the most ingenious inspirer of hope. 



Januabt 8, 1883. 
MasofCi Poetry. 

T CANNOT bring myself to think much of Mason's 
-"- poetry. I may be wrong; but all those passages 
in the Garactacns, which we learn to admire at school, 
now seem to me one continued /alseUo. 



Jamuabt 4, 1888. 

NorUuim and Sovikem Statet of the Ammeam Dmon* — AU and 

ike Whole. 

'VTATUBuAlLLY one would have thought that there 
-^^ would have been greater sympathy between the 
northern and north-western states of the American 
Union and England, than between England and the 
Southern states. There is ten times as much English 
blood and spirit in New England as in Virginia, the 
CSarolinas, &c. Nevertheless, such has been the force 
of the interests of commerce, that now, and for some 
years past, the people of the north hate England with 
increasing bitterness, whilst, amongst those of the 
south, who are Jacobins, the British connexion has 
become popular. Can tiiere ever be any thorough 
national fosion of the Northern and Southern states P 
I think not. In fact, the Union will be shaken 
almost to dislocation whenever a very serious question 
between the states arises. The American Union has 
no een^e, and it is impossible now to make one. 
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The more thqr extend their borders into the Indiancr' 
land, the weaker will the national cohesion be. But 
I look upon the slates as splendid masses to be used, 
by and by, in the composition of two or three great 
governments. 

There is a great and important difference, both in 
politics and metaphysics, between aU and the whole. 
The first can never be ascertained as a standing quan- 
tify; the second, if comprehended by insight into its 
parts, remains for ever known. Mr. Hnskisson, I 
thought, satisfactorily refuted the shipowners; and 
yet the shipping interest, who must know where the 
shoe pindiiM, complain to this day. 



Janvabt 7, 183S. 

iVSnelk ArMe^-^n and Sim.-^(M l)i9me$.^Preaehmg extant 

pore. 

'' T7EBY far gone,'' is guim longimme in the Latin 
^ of the ninth article, — as bx gone as possible, 
that is, as was possible for man to go ; as far as was 
compatible with his having any redeemable qualities 
left in him. To talk of man's being wtterhf lost to 
good, is absurd ; for then he would be a devil at once. 

One mistake perpetually made by one of our un- 
happy parties in religion, — and with a pernicious 
tendency to Antinomianism, — is to confound ein 
with eine. To tell a modest girl, the watchful nurse 
of an aged parent, that she is fall of erne against Ck>d, 
is monstrous, and as shocking to reason as it is un- 
warrantable by Scripture. But to tell her that she, 
and all men and women, are of a sinful nature, and 
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that, without Christ's redeeming love and Gkxl's 
grace^ she cannot be emancipated from its dominion, 

is true and proper.* 

No article of faith can be truly and duly preached 
without necessarily and simultaneously infasing a 
deep sense of the indispensableness of a holy life. 

How pregnant with instruction, and with knowledge 
of all sorts, are the sermons of our olddiyines 1 in this 
respect, as in so many others, how different from the 
major part of modem discourses I 

Every attempt, iq a sermon, to cause emotion, 
except as the consequence of an imfffession made on 
the reason, or the understanding, or the will, I hold 
to be fanatical and sectarian. 



No doubt preaching, in the proper sense of the 
word, is more effective than reading ; and, therefore, I 
would not prohibit it, but leave a liberty to the 
clergyman who feels himself able to accomplish it. 
But, as things now are, I am quite sure I prefer going 
to church to a pastor who reads his discourse : for I 
never yet heard more than one preacher without book, 
who ^d not forget his argument in three minutes' 
time ; and fall into vague and unprofitable declama- 
tion, and generally, very coarse declamation too. 
These preachers never progress ; they eddy round and 
round. Sterility of mind follows their ministry. 

* In a marginal lerap Mr. C. wrote ^~" What are fhe esMntial doetrines 
of oar religion, if not sin and original sin, as the neoessitating ooeaston, 
and th« redemption of sinners hy the Ineamate Word as the sabstanoe of 
the Christian dispensation f And can these be inteDigentlj bettered 
withoat knowledge and steadfhst meditattonr By Hie imletmed they 
may be worthily leeeired, but not by the nntUnkinf and self-ignorant 
Christbai."->Bo. 
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Januabt 20, 18SS. 
Okn/nA, of BuffUmd. 

WHEN the Church at the Befonnation ceased to 
be extra-national, it unhappily became royal 
instead; its proper bearing is intermediate between 
the crown and 1^ people, with an inclination to the 

latter. 

The present prospects of the Cihnrch weigh heavily 
on my sonL Oh I that the words of a statesman- 
like philosophy oonld win their way through the 
ignorant zealotry and sordid vulgarity of the leaders 
of the day I 

FSBEUABT 5y 188S. 

UmUm with Irdamd. 

17 any modification of the Union takes pkce, I 
trust it will be a total divorce a vinculo maJbrmomu 
I am sure we have lived a cat tnd dog life of it. Let 
us have no silly saving of one crown and two legisla- 
tures; that would be preserving all the mischieb with* 
out any of the goods^ if there are any, of the union. 
I am deliberately of opinion, that England, in all 
its institutions, has received injury from its union 
with Ireland. My only difficulty is as to the Pro- 
testants, to whom we owe protection. But I cannot 
forget that the Protestants themselves have greatly 
aided in accelerating the present horrible state of 
things, by using that as a remedy and a reward which 
should have been to them an opportunity.* 

« <* WhAtoTW IIM.7 be ttioaglit of tha MtttMiMBt fbiA ibUoired «Im Iwttle 
offfaABojroe and Om octiiMtioii of flMirarlii IrdMid, jst whan tliii iMd 
bMn made and mlndMed to^ it wmild h*^ bMn tiM flur wlaw poU^ 
not, to bava provided for the safotj of the nonatttatton by imptoTing the 
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If the Protestant Church in Ireland is lemoyed^ of 
course the Bomish Church must be established in its 
place. There can be no resisting it in common reason. 

How miserably imbecile and objectless has the 
English government of Ireland been for forty years 
past 1 Oh ! for a great man — ^but one really great 
man — ^who could feel the weight and the power of a 
principle, and unflinchingly put it into act 1 But truly 
there is no vision in the hmi, and the people accord- 
ingly perisheth. See how triumphant in debate and 
in action CConndl is I Why? Because he asserts 
a broad principle and acts up to it, rests all his body 
on it and has &ith iu it. Our ministers — ^true Whigs 
in that — have fedth in nothing but expedients de die 
in diem. Indeed, what principles of government can 
ihey have, who in the space of a month recanted a life 
of political opinions, and now dare to threaten this 

qiaUty of tbe «leetlT» fhuuhiM, iMTing fhe diglbllitj open, oi Ulu fbs 
ftnner, limited only \if eoneldenktlone ef ywper tj. StUl, however, fbe 
•ebeme of «xdii>ion end diiqiieliikatioii bad its pUusible side. The ink 
WBB ecazoely drj on the perehment-roDs and proeeriptlon-liets of the popidi 
perliament The erlmM of the man were generaliaed into attrihatea of 
his fidth; and the Irish eatholies ooUeetiTelj were held aeoomplifles in 
the perfidy and baseness of the king. Alasl his immediate adherenta 
had aflbrded too great ooloor to the chazge. The Irish massacre was in 
fhe month of erery Protestant, not as an erent to be remembered, bat 
as a thing of reoent ezpeetatlon, fear stiU blending with the sense of 
deliveranee. At no time, therefore, eonld the disqualifying system have 
been eBfivreed with so little redamation of the eonqnered party, or with 
so little ontrage on the general fbeling of the eoontry. There was no time 
wlien it was so eapable of betaig indireedy nseftal as asidalJM^ in order to 
the appUeatkm of the remedies directly i ndicated, or as a eoonte^-power 
redndng to inaetiTity whaterer distnzUng fbrees might hsTe interfered 
with their operation. And had this nse been made of these exefaislTe 
laws, and had they been enforced as the preeanors and negatlTe condi- 
tions,— bat, above all, as tend fiiit aeoompaniments of a process of smon- 
c^fMlJoM, properly and worthily so named, the code woald at this day have 
been remembered in Ireland only as when, recsUing a dangeroas feiver of 
onr boyhood,, we think of the nanseoos drugs and drensiilni^honi, and 
eongratalate ourselTes that our doctors now-a-days know how to manage 
these tidngs less coarsely. Bnt this angry code was neglected as an 
epportnmty, and mistaken for a suMiMs.* si Mee Aki bMnfeMs/**— OAiirA 
and Ao^ p. 196 
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andthatiimoyationattliehiuszaof amob^or in pique 
at a parliamentaiy defeat? 

I sometiiiies think it just possible that the Dissen- 
ters may once more be animated by a wiser and 
nobler spirit, and see theb dearest interest in the 
Chnrch of England as the bulwark and glory of Pro- 
testantism, as they did at the Bevolution. But I 
doubt their being able to resist the low &ctious 
malignity to the Church which has characterised them 
as a body for so many years. 



FSBftUAKT 16t 1838. 

Ftmt,^Mi^adSeoU,Ooethef SdiiUer^amd Wordnootiih. 

BEFOBE I had ever seen any part of Qoethe's 
Fausty* though, of course, when I was familiar 
enough with Marlowe's, I conceiyed and drew up the 

* "The poem was lint published In 1790, and forms the commence 
ment of the seTenfh yolome of OoetMs Sekri/ten, Wign tmd Le^glfff bey 
J. &aha tmd G. J. Oaehen, 1790. This edition is noir before me. The 
poem is entitled, ttmttf eln t^agmaU ^not Doktor S^aaui^ em Trawrapidt 
M DSring says), and contains no piologae or dedication of any sort. It 
eommenoes with the soene in Fanst's study, em<^ p. 17, and Is oontinned, 
as now, down to the passage ending, onM, p. 26, line 6. In the original, 
the line— 

" Und froh ist^ wenn er Begenwfirmer findet," 
ends the scene. 

The next scene Is one between Faost and Mephisfaq^heles, and begins 
tfans— 

"Und was der gansen Hensehheit sngethellt Ist," 

Cs., with the passafft (mO, p. 70) beginning, " I wiU e^joy, In my own 
hearths core, all that is paieeDed out among mankind," Ao. All that inter- 
yenes, in later editions, is wanting. It Is thenceforth oontinned, as now, to 
the end of the cathedral scene ipnU, p. 170), except that the whole scene, in 
which Valentine Is killed, Is wanting. Thus Haigaref s prayer to the 
Virgin and the cathedral scene come together, and form the conclusion of the 
work. According to DSxing's Venelehniss, there was no new edition of 
Faust until 1807. According to Dr. SlegUta, the first pert of Faust first 
appeared, in its present shape, In the collected edition of Goethe's works, 
whidi waspnbliahod In U0&— Hi^Mnr* TramOatUrnqf M\amai, second editioii. 
note, p. S16. 
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plan of a work^ a drama^ which was to be^ to my 
mind, what the Faust was to Goethe's. My Fanst 
was old Michael Scott; a much better and more 
likely original than Faust. He appeared in the midst 
of his coU^e of devoted disciples, enthusiastic, ebul- 
lienty shedding around him bright surmises of dis* 
coveries fully perfected in after-times, and inculcating 
the study of nature and its secrets as the pathway to 
the acquisition of power. He did not love knowledge 
for itself — ^for its own exceeding great reward — ^but 
in order to be powerful. This poison-speck infected 
his mind from the bqpnning. The priests suspect 
him, dreumvent him, accuse him; he is condemned^ 
and thrown into solitary confinement ; this constituted 
i3aid prologw of the drama. A pause of four or five 
years takes place, at the end of which Michael escapes 
bam prison, a soured, gloomy, miserable man. He 
will not, cannot study; of what avail had aU his 
study been to him? His knowledge, great as it was, 
had fidled to preserve him from the cruel fangs of the 
persecutors; he could not command the lightning or 
the storm to wreak their furies upon the heads of those 
whom he hated and contemned, and yet feared. Away 
with learning I away with study I to the winds wii^ 
all pretences to knowledge 1 We know nothing; we 
are fools, wretches, mere beasts. Anon I began to 
tempt him. I made him dream, gave him wine, and 
passed the most exquisite of women before him, but 
out of his reach, b there^ then, no knowledge by 
which these pleasures can be commanded P l^aiwiy 
lay witchcraft, and accordingly to witchcraft Michael 
turns with all his soul. He has many failures and 
some successes; he learns the chemis^ of excitmg 
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drags and exploding powders^ and some of the pro- 
perties of transmitted and reflected light; his appe- 
tites and his coriosily are both stimnlated^ and his old 
craving for power and mental domination over others 
revives. At last Michael tries to raise the Devil^ and 
the Devil comes at his call. My Devil was to be, 
like 6oethe% the universal hnmonrist, who should 
make all things vain and nothing worthy by a per- 
petual collation of the great with the little m the 
presence of the infinite. I had many a trick for him 
to playj some better, I think, than any in the Faust. 
In the mean time, Michael is miserable; he has power, 
but no peace, and he every day more keenly feds the 
fyranny of hell surrounding him. In vain he seems 
to himiself to assert the most absolute empire over the 
Devil, by imposiog the most extravagant tasks; one 
thing is as easy as another to the Devil. ''What 
next, MichaelP^' is repeated every day with more 
imperious servility. Michael groans in spirit; his 
power is a curse : he commands women and wine ! 
but the women seem fictitious and devilish, and the 
wine does not make him drunL He now begins to 
hate the Devil, and tries to cheat him. He studies 
again, and explores the darkest depths of sorcery for 
a receipt to cozen hdl; but all in vain. Sometimes 
the Devil's finger turns over the page for him, and 
points out an experiment, and Michad hears a whisper 
— ''Try tAat, Michad ! '' The horror increases ; and 
Michad feek that he is a slave and a condemned 
criminal. Lost to hope, he throws himsdf into every 
seosual excess, — in the mid career of which he sees 
Agatha, my Margaret, and immediatdy endeavours to 
seduce her. Agatha loves him; and the Devil fad- 
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litates their meetings; but she resists Michael's 
attempts to ruin her^ and implores him not to act so 
as to forfeit her esteem. Long straggles of passion 
ensue, in the result of which his affections are called 
forth against his appetites, and, love-bom, the idea of 
a redemption of the lost will dawns upon his mind. 
This is instantaneously perceived by the Devil; and 
for the first time the humourist becomes severe and 
menacing. A fearful succession of conflicts between 
Michael and the Devil takes place, in which Agatha 
helps and suffers. In the end, after subjecting him 
to every imaginable horror and agony, I made him 
triumphant, and poured peace into his soul in the con- 
viction of a salvation for sinners through God's grace. 
The intended theme of the Faust is the consequences 
of a misology, or hatred and depreciation of knowledge 
caused by an originally intense thirst for knowledge 
baffled. But a love of knowledge for itself, and for 
pure ends, would never produce such a misdogy, but 
only a love of it for base and unworthy purposes. 
There is neither causation nor progression in the 
Faust; he is a ready-made conjuror from the very 
beginning; the incredulw odi is Mt from the first 
line. The sensualily and the thirst after knowledge 
are unconnected with each other. Mephistophdes 
and Margaret are excellent; but Faust himself is 
dull and meaningless. The scene in Auerbach's 
cellars is one of the best, perhaps the very best; that 
on the Brocken is also fine; and all the songs are 
beautiful. But there is no whole in the poem; the 
scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures, and a large 
part of the work is to me very flat. l%e German is 
very pure and flue. 
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The young men in Qermany and England who 
admire Lord ByroUy prefer Goethe to S<£iller; but 
you may depend upon it, Gbetha does not, not ever 
will^ command the common mind of the people of 
Germany as Schiller does. Schiller had two Intimate 
phases in his inteUectoal character: — ^the first as 
author of the Bob1»eKh*-<a piece whidi must not be 
considered with refisrenoe to Shakapeare, but as a work 
of the mere material sublime, and in that line it is 
undoubtedly very powerful indeed. It is quite 
genuine, and deeply imbued with Schiller's own soul. 
After this he outjprew the composition of such plays 
as the Bobbers, and at once took his true and only 
rightful stand in the grand historical drama — the 
WaUenstein ; — not the intense drama of passion, — ^he 
was not master of that — but the diffused drama of 
history, in which alone he had ample scope for his 
varied powers. The Wallaiatein is the greatest of 
his works; it is not unlike Shakspeare's historical 
plays — ^a speeies by itself. You may take up any 
scene, and it will please you by itself; just as you 
may in Don Quixote, which you read tkr(mgh once or 
twice only, but which you read in repeMedly. After 
this point it was, that Goethe and other writers 
injured by their theories the steadiness and originality 
of Schiller's mind; and in every one of his works 
after the WaUenstein you may perceive the fluctuations 
of his taste and principles of composition. He got a 
notion of re-introduemg the characterlessness of the 
Greek tragedy with a chorus, as in the Bride of Mes- 
sina, and he was for infusing more lyric verse into it. 
Schiller sometimes affected to despise the Bobbers 
and the other works of his first youth ; whereas he 
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ought to h&ve spoken of them as of works not in a 
right line^ but full of excellence in their way. In 
his ballads and lighter lyrics Gbethe is most excellent. 
It is impossible to praise him too highly in this 
respect. I like the Wilhehn Meister the best of his 
prose works. But neither Schiller^s nor Gk)ethe's 
prose style approaches to Lessing's, whose writings, 
for manner, are absolutely perfect. 

Although Wordsworth and GoeUie are not much 
alike^ to be sure^ upon the whole; yet ^y both haye 
this peculiarity of utter non^sympathy with the sub- 
jects of their poetry. They are always^ both of them^ 
spectators ab extra^ — ^feeUng^^ but never witk, their 
characters. Schiller is a thousand times more hearty 
than Goethe. 

I was once pressed — ^many years ago — ^to translate 
the Faust; and I so far entertained the proposal as 
to read the work through with great attention^ and to 
reyive in my mind my own former plan of Michael 
Scott. But then I considered with myself whether 
the time taken up in executing the translation might 
not more worthily be devoted to the composition of a 
work which, even if parallel in some points to the 
Faust, should be truly original in motive and execu- 
tion, and therefore more interesting and valuable than 
any version which I coi^ld make; and, secondly, I 
d^ated with myself whether it became my moral 
character to render into English — and so far, cer- 
tainly, lend my countenance to language — ^much oi 
which I thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous. 
I need not t^ you that Inever put pen to paper as a 
translator of Faust. 

I have read a good deal of Mr. Hayward's version, 

r2 
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aad I think it done in a very manly style; but I do 
not admit the argoment for prose translations. I 
would in general rather see verse attempted in so 
capaUe a language as ours. The French cannot help 
themselves, of course, with such a language as theirs. 



FSBBUAKT 17, 189S. 
SmumoiU and PUlteker,>^Bm Jontm, — Maumger, 

IN the romantic drama Beaumont and Fletcher are 
almost supreme. Their plays are in general most 
truly delightfal. I could read the Beggar's Bush 
from morning to night. How sylvan and sunshiny it 
is ! The Little French Lawyer is excellent. Lawrit 
is conceived and executed from first to last in genuine 
comic humour. Monsieur Thomas is also capital. I 
have no doubt whatever that the first act and the first 
scene of the second act of the Two Noble Kinsmen 
are Shakspeare's. Beaumont and Fletcher's plots 
are, to be sure, wholly inartificial; they only care to 
pitch a character into a position to make him or her 
talk ; you must swallow all their gross improbabilities, 
and, taking it all for granted, attend only to the 
dialogue. How lamentable it is that no gentleman 
and scholar can be found to edit these beautiM playsli" 
Did the name of criticism ever descend so low as in 
the hands of those two fools and knaves, Seward and 
Simpson P l^ere are whole scenes in their edition 
which I could with certainty put back into their 

* I betteve Mr. Dyoe cotdd edit Beaumont and Fletcher as veil as aaj 
man of the present or last generation; bat the trath is, the limited sale of the 
late editions of Ben Jonson, Shirley, Ac., has damped the spirit of enterprise 
amongst the respectable publishers. Still I marvel that some eheap reprint 
of B. and F. Is not niid«rtaken.— Eo. 
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oiigmal verse^ and more that could be replaced in 
their native prose. Was there ever such an absdnte 
disregard of literary fiune as that displayed by Shak- 
speare^ and Beaumont and Hetcher P 'i' 

In B^ Jonson you have an intense and burning 
art. Some of his plots, that of the Alchemist, for 
example, are perfect. Ben Jonson and Beaumont and 
rietcher would, if united, have made a great dramatist 
indeed, and yet not have come near Shakspeare; but 
no doubt Ben Jonson was the greatest man after 

Shakspeare in that age of dramatic genius. 

* — ^.-^ 

The styles of Massinger's plays and the Samson 
Agonistes are the two extremes of the arc within which 
the diction of dramatic poetry may oscillate. Shak* 
speare in his great plays is the midpoint. In the 
Samson Agonistes, colloquial language is left at the 
greatest distance, yet something of it is preserved, to 
render the dialogue probable : in Massinger the style 
is differenced, but differenced in the smallest degree 
possible, from animated conversation by the vein of 
poetry. 

There's such a divinity doth hedge our Shakspeare 
round, that we cannot even imitate his style. I tried 
to imitate his manner in the Bemorse, and, when I had 

* " The nun of fhe gtMtest g«iitiiB» m for m w« ean Judge ftom fbair own 
works, or from iSb» acooimtf of fheir oontemporaxiei, appear to luiTe been of 
Mlm and tranquil temper, In all that related to tbemflelves. In the inward 
aiauranee of permanent Ikme, they aeem to have been eiUier indliSnent or 
redgned, with regard to immediate reputation." 

** Shakspeare'fl erenness and aweetnees of temper were almoet prormrblal 
In hiaown age. That this did notarise from ignorance of his own oomparatiye 
gieatnets, we have abondaat proof in hia aonnete, which oonld aoaroely have 
been known to Mr. Pope, when he asserted, that our great bard 'grew 
Immortal in his own despite.* ''— Aio^. LU, toI. i. p. 8S. 
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done, I found I bad been tracking Beaumont and 
Eletcher, and Masainger instead. It is really very 
oorions. At first sights Shakspeace and his ocmtempo- 
rary dramatists seem to write in styles mndi alike: 
nothing so easy as to fall into that of Maasinger and 
the others; whilst no one has ever yet produced one 
scene conceived and expressed in the Shakspearian 
idiom. I suppose it is because Shakspeare is univer- 
sal, and, in fad;, has no mcmner; just as you can so 
much more readily copy a picture than Nature herself. 



FEBBUAmT 20, 1833. 
B<m$e of CommoHi afypoMOM^ ik$ Cfiam nf ike Army and Ncmy, 

T "WAS just now reading Sir John Cam Hobhouse's 
J- answer to Mr. Hume, I believe, upon the point of 
transferring the patronage of the army and navy from 
the Crown to the House of Commons. I think, if I 
had been in the House of Commons, I would have 
said, ^' that, ten or fifteen years ago, I should have 
considered Sir J. C. H.'s speech quite unanswerable, 
— it being clear constitutional law that the House of 
Commons has not^ nor ought to have, any share, 
directly or indirectly, in the appointment of the 
officers of the army or navy. Biit now that the King 
had been reduced, by the means and procurement of 
the Honourable Baronet and h^ Mends, to a puppet, 
which, so fax from having any independent wUl of its 
own, could not resist a measnre which it hated and 
condemned, it became a matter of grave consideration 
whether it was not necessary to vest the appointment 
of such officers in a body like the House of Commons, 
rather than in a junta of ministers, who were obliged 
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to make oommon cause ifitli the mob and democratic 
press for the sake of keeping thdr places/' 



BfABCH 9, 1838. 
Pmial Code in Irdcmd, — Ohmthmem, 

T^HE penal code in Irekind^ in the beginning of the 
-L last centory, was justifiable^ as a temporary mean 
of enabling govemment to take breath and look about 
them; and if right measures had been systematically 
pursued in a right spirit, there can be no doubt that 
all, or the greater part, of Ireland would have become 
Protestant. Protestantism under the Charter Schools 
was greatly on the increase in the early part of that 
century, and the complaints of the Bomish priests to 
that effect are on record. But, unfortunately the 
drenching-hom was itself substituted for the medidne. 

There seem^ to me, at present, to be a curse upon 
the English church, and upon the governors of all 
institutions connected with the orderly advancement 
of national piety and knowledge; it is the curse of 
prudence, as they miscall it — in fact, of fear. 

Clergymen are now almost afraid to explain in their 
pulpits the grounds of their bemg Protestants. They 
are completdy cowed by the vulgar harassings of the 

Kss and of our Hectoring sciolists in Parliament, 
ere should be tlo party politics in the pulpit tq be 
sure; but every church in England ought to resound 
with national poUtics, — ^I mean the sacred character 
of the national church, and an exposure of the base 
robbery from the nation itself — ^for so indeed it is* — 

* " That the maxims of a pure morality, and thoM sublime troths of tht 
dlTine nnitj and-attrlbntes, which a Plato found it hard to lean, and more 
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about to be conunitted by these ministers^ in order to 
have a sop to throw to the Irish agitators, who will, 
of course, only cut the deeper, and come the oftener. 
You cannot buy off a barbarous invader. 



Habch 13, isss. 
Obronottoft (kUhs, 

LORD OBEY has, in Parliament, said two things : 
first, that the Coronation Oaths only bind the 

dilBealt to rereal; tliAt tbMW thoald htTe beoome fhe atmott hereditaiy pn>- 
porty of ehfldbood and pomtj, of flM hanl and fhe woxkaliop; fhat eren 
to fhe nntottand fbey aound as eommm p lae$; ibis is a phmomeDoa wldeb 
miut withhold all but minds of the most ynlgar east from nndenralning the 
aenriees eren of the pnlplft and fhe readiii0<4eek. Yet he who should eonflne 
fhe efBeieiiejr of an established ohnxeh to thesoi can hardlj be plaoed in a 
mnch higher rank of intellect That to ererj parish Ihroogbont the king- 
dom thersis trans|daatBd a genn of oiTiUsation; that in the remotest Til- 
lages there is a nodeasi roond which the capabilities of the place may 
erystalUae and brighten ; a model snffleiently sttpeiior to ezdte, yet snffi- 
eiently near to encourage and fiudlitate imitation ; cU* nnobtmsiyei continnoos 
agency of a Protestant ehnreh establishment^ tiU* it is, which the patriot and 
the philanthropist, who wonld iUn miite fhe lore of peaee with the &ith in 
the progressive amelioration of mankind, cannot estimate at too high a price. 
* It cannot be rained with the gold of Ophir, with the predoos onyx, or the 
sapphire. No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls; ibr the price of 
wisdom is aboye mMes/— The clergyman is with his parishioners and among 
fhem; he is neither in the cloistered eell, nor in the wilderness, bat a neigh- 
boar and fiunily man, whoee edneation and rank admit him to fhe mansion 
of fhe rich landholder, while IOb duties make him fhe frequent visitor of fhe 
fium-hottse and fhe cottage. He is, or he may become, connected with the 
ftmilies of his parish or its vidnity by marriage. And among the instances 
of fhe blindness, or at best of the short-sightedness, which it is the nature 
of cupidity to infliist, I know ft w more striking than fhe clamoun of fhe 
fiurmers against ehnvch property. Whatever was not paid to the deigyman 
would inevitably at fhe next lease be paid to fhe landholder; while, as fhe 
ease at pneent stands^ the nvenues of fhe chuth are in some sort the 
leversionary property of every family fhat may have a member educated 
ibr fhe church, or a daughter that may marry a clergyman. Instead of 
being fmndMtd and immovable, it is, in ftet, the only species of landed 
property that is essentially moving and eireulatlve. That there exist no 
inconveniences who will pretend to assert?— But I have yet to expect fhe 
proo^ Oat ^ inconvenienoes are greater in this than in any other 
species; or that either the &rmers or fhe clergy would be benefited by 
ftmdng fhe latter to become either 3VuW&«w or salaried |»{a<Mii«ii."—0%iir«ik 
m>d»BMt p.90 
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King in his ^ecative capacity; and secondly^ thai 
members of the House of Commons are bound to re- 
present by their votes the wishes and opinions of their 
constitaents, and not their own. Pat these two toge- 
ther^ and tell me what useful part of the constitutional 
monarchy of England remains. It is dear that the 
Coronation Oaths would be no better than Highgate 
oaths. For in his executive capacity the Ejng eawiuit 
do anything, against the doing of which the oaths 
bind him; it is ml^ in his legislative character that 
he possesses a free agenqr capable of being bound. 
The nation meant to bind {hat. 



Maboh 14, 1833. 
DMitty. — Pf^fettiom amd Trades, 

DIVINITY is essentially the first of the professions, 
because it is necessary for all at all times; law 
and physic are only necessary for some at some times. 
I speak of them^ of course, not in their abstract exist- 
ence, but in their applicability to man. 

Every true science bears necessarily within itself the 
germ of a cognate profession, and the more you can 
elevate trades into professions the better. 



w 



Makcb 17, 1833. 
Modem PoUtioal Economif, 
HAT solemn humbug this modern pohtical eco- 
nomy is I What is there true of the littiethat is 
true m their dogmatic books, which is not a simple 
deduction from the moral and religious credenda and 
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agenda of any good man^ and with which we were not 
all previously acquamted^ and upon which every man 
of common sense instinctively acted P I know none. 
But what they truly state^ tiiey do not truly under- 
stand in its ultimate grounds and causes ; and hence 
they have sometimes done more mischief by their half- 
ignorant and half-sophistical reasonings about and' 
deductions from well-founded positions, than they 
could have done by the promulgation of positive error. 
This particularly applies to their famous ratios of 
increase between man and the means of his subsist- 
ence. Political economy, at the highest, can never 
be a pure science. You may demonstrate that certam 
properties inhere in the arch, which yet no bridge- 
builder can ever reduce into brick and mortar; but an 
abstract conclusion in a matter of political economy, 
the premisses of which neither exist now, nor ever 
will exist within the range of the wildest imagination, 
is not a truth, but a chim«^a — a practical falsehood. 
For there are no theorems in political economy — ^but 
problems only. Certain things being actually so and so; 
the question is, how to ^ so and so with them. Political 
pUloiopAy, indeed, points to ulterior ends, but even 
those ends are all practical; and if you desert the 
conditions of reality, or of common probability, you 
may show forth your eloquence or your fimcy, but 
the utmost you can produce will be a Utopia or 
Oceana. 

You talk about making this article cheaper by 
reducing its price in the market from 8^. to 6^ But 
suppose, in so doing, you have rendered your coun- 
try weaker against a foreign foe; suppose you have 
demoralised thousands of your fellow-countrymen, and 
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have sown discontent between one class of societjr and 
another^ your article is tolerably dear^ I take it^ after 
alL Is not its real price ^ihanced to every Christian 
and patriot a hnndred-foMP 



t 



.< itg is an end less fl#fltiT^gr AbatmH^^ * jgAg^i^fe is 
areality^ 



Mabch 31, 1838. 
NiOumai JkU^r^Pmgpert/jf Tax^-'Ihaijf €f Zomtholden. 

WHAT evil results imw to this oonntry, taken at 
Lu^ from the actnal existence of the National 
Debt? I never ooold geta plain and practical answer 
to that qaestion. I do not advert to the past loss of 
capital, although it is hard to see how that capital 
can be said to have been unproductive, which pro- 
duces, in the defence of the nation itself, the conditions 
of the permanence and productivity of all other capital. 
As to taxation to pay the inteorest, how can the coun- 
try suffer by a process, under which the money U never 
one minute out of the pockets of the people ? You 
may just as well say that a man is weakened by the 
circulation of his blood. There may, certainly, be 
particular local evils and grievances resulting firom the 
mode of taxation or collection ; but how can that debt 
be in any proper sense a burthen to the nation, which 
the nation owes to itsdf, and to no one but itself P It 
is a juggle to talk of the nation owing the capital or 
the interest to the stockholders ; it owes to itsdf only. 
Suppose the interest to be owing to the Emperor of 
Bussia, and then you would feel the difference of a 
debt in the proper sense. It is really and truly 
nothing more in effect than so muoh money, or 
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monej'B worthy raised anniially by tbe state lot the 
purpose of quickening indnstiy.* 

I flhould like to see a wdl giadnated propertjr-taz, 
accompanied by a large loan. 

One common objection to a poperty-tax is, that it 
tends to diminish the aocomnktion of o^itaL In 
my judgment, one of the chief sooroes of tbe bad 
economy of the coontry now is the enonnoos abro- 
gation of capitals. 

When shall we return to a sound conception of the 
right to property— namely, as being official, inlying 
and demanding the performance of oonunensurate 
dutiesP Nothing but the most horrible perrersion of 
humaniiy and moral justice^ under the specious name 

* See fhe iiieiifdJd mnj in the Vriend (t«L IL, p. 47) on tbe Tidgv enon 
n^eeting taaae end tentimL 

** A gnat ftatoemaii, lately deceeaed, in one of hie antt-minirteriel heningneii 
agaimt wme propoe e d impoel^ «dd, 'The nation hee heen elieedj Ued in 
ereiy vein, end iilUnt with kNM of blood.' TUe blood, however, was dna- 
lating in the meantime throogfa the whole body of the ttateyVid what was 
leoeiTed into one cbamber of tlie heart was instantly sent oat again at the 
other portal. Had he wanted a metaphor to oonToy the possible ii^lmtos of 
tazatloii, he might hava finnd one less opposite to the Ihet, in the known 
disease of aneorism, or nkxation of the eoats of partloalar Tessel^ by * dis- 
proportionate aeeomnlation of blood in them, which sometimes oooors when 
theeiniilation has been soddenly and irtolently changed, and eanses help^ 
lessness, or eren mortal stsgnation, UKNigfa the total quantity of Uood temalns 
the sstaM in the system at laige. 

"Butafldlerandftinreymbolortaxatton, both in its possible good and 
eril eflfoets, is to be fbond in the eyaporation of waters from the sniftce of tbe 
earth. The son may dfaw np the moisture from the rlTor, the morass, and 
the oeean, to be given baek in genial showers to tbe garden, to the pasture, 
snd the corn-field; but it may, likewise, force away ^ moisture from tbe 
fields of tUUge, to drop It on the stagnant pool, the satoratsd swampy or the 
unprofitable sand-waste. The gardens in the south of Europe supply, 
perhaps, a not less apt Ulnstration of a system of finance Jndidously eon- 
ducted, where the tanks or nservoirs would represent the capital of a nation, 
and the hundred rins, hourly varying their channels and directions under 
the gardener's spade, giire a pleasing image of tbe dispersion of that capital 
through the whole population by the Joint eifeet of taxation and trade. F«r 
taxation itself is a part of commerce, and the government may be fUxly con> 
sidered as a great manufiMturing house^ eaxrying on, in difBBrent places^ by 
means of its partners and overseers, tbe trades of the shipbuilder, 4ie 
dothier, the iron-fimnder," Ae^ Ac— En. 
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of political economy, conld have bliaded men to this 
truth as to the possession of land, — ^the law of Ood 
having connected indissolubly the cultivation of every 
rood of earth with the maintenance and watchful 
labour of man. But money, stock, riches by credit, 
transferable and convertible at will, are under no such 
obligations; and, unhappily, it is from the selfish 
autocratic possession of suei property, that our land- 
holders have learnt their present theory of trading 
with that which was never meant to be an object of 
commerce. 

Apbtl 5, 1833. 

rrO please me, a poem must be either music or 
-*- sense; if it is neither, I confess I cannot interest 
myself in it. 

The first act of the Virgin Martyr is as fine an act 
as I remember in any play. The Very Woman is, I 
think, one of the most p^ect plays we have. There 
is some good fun in the first scene between Don John, 
or Antonio, and Cuculo, his master;* and can any- 
thing exceed the skill and sweekiess of the scene 
between him and his mistress, in which he relates 
his story Pt The Bondman is also a delightful play. 

* Aet m. BO. s. 
t Aetl▼.Be.8:— 
" AiTT. Not fur from wbere mj ikther Utm, * ladj 

A neighbour 1^, bless'd with m groatahoMty 

As nature durst bestow without ondoinfl^ 

Dwelt, and most happily, as I thonght then. 

And Uess'd the home a tiiousand times she dwelt tn. 

This beaaty, in the blossom of my yoath, 

When my first fire knew no adulterate incense^ 

Nor I no way to flatter, bat my fondness; 

In all the bravery my ficieods could show me, 
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liassinger is always entertaming; his plays have the 
interest of novels. 

But, like most of his oontemporaiies, except Shak- 
speare, Massinger often deals in exaggerated passion. 
Malefart senior, in the Unnatural Combat, however 

In an the ftdth mj InnooeiiGe ooold give me, 
In the best language my trne tongue ooald tell me^ 
And all the broken sigha my sick heart lent me, 
I sued and aarved: long did I lore thla lady, 
Long was my trarail, long my trade to win her; 
With all the duty of my sool, I served her. 

AuL Hoir ioOint^y hi apeaka t iA»id$.) And she k»i«d yw tea! 
It miut be 80. 

AxT. I woold it had, dear lady ; 

This story had been needless, and this plaee, 
I think, unknown to me. 

Alh. Were your bloods eqnalf 

AvT. Yes; and I thooght our hearts too. 

Alm. Then she most love. 

Art. She did— but never me ; she oonld not love me, 
She would not lore, she hated ; more, she scom'd me, 
And in so poor and base a way abosed me^ 
For all my seryioes, for all my bounties 
So bold negleets flung on me 

AuL An ill woman ! 

Belike you found some rival in your love, then? 

Airr. How peifoetly she pointa me to my stocy I (^SMfe } 
Madam, I did; and one whose pride and ange** 
111 manners, and worse mien, she doted on, 
Doted to my undoing, and my ruin. 
And but for honour to your sacred beauty, 
And reyerence to the noUe sex, though she fail, 
As she must fall that durst be so unnoble, 
I should say something unbeseeming me. 
What out of lore, and worthy lore, I gave het, 
Shame to her most unworthy mind ! to fools, 
To gills, and fiddler^ to her boys she flung, 
And in disdain of me. 

AuL Pray yon take me with yoo. 

Of what complexion was she f 

Airr. But that I dare not 

Commit so great a sacrilege Against virtue. 
She look'd not much onlike^thoagh for, for short, 
Something, I see, appears— your pardon, madam— 
Her eyes would smOe so, but her eyes oouid coaen 
And BO she would look sad ; but yours is pity, 
A noble chorus to my wretched story : 
Hers was disdain and cruelty. 

Alm. Pray heaven, 

Mine be no worae! h« has told me a strange sftory. (AatOB,) *c. -|5n. 
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he may have had the moral will to be so wicked, could 
never have actually done all that he is represented as 
guilty of, without losing his senses. He would have 
been, in fact, mad. Began and Goneril are the only 
pictures of the unnatural in Shakspeare — ^the pure 
unnatural; and you will observe that Shakspeare has 
left their hideousness unsoftened or diversified by a 
single line of goodness or common human frailty. 
Whereas, in Edmund, for whom passion^ the sense of 
shame as a bastard, and ambition, offer some plausible 
excuses, Shakspeare has placed many redeeming traits. 
Edmund is what, under certain circumstances^ any 
man of powerful intellect might be, if some other 
qualities and feelings were cut off. Haudet is, inclu- 
sively, an Edmund, but different from him as a whole, 
on account of the controlling agency of other prin- 
ciples which Edmund had not. 

It is worth while to remark the use which Shak- 
speare always makes of his bold villains as vehicles 
for expressing opinions and conjectures of a nature 
too ha^dous for a wise man to put forth directly as 
his own, or from any sustained character. 

The parts pointed out in Hieronimo as Ben Jonson's 
bear no traces of his style ; but thqr are very like 
Shakspeare's ; and it is very remarkable that every 
one of them re-appears in full form and development, 
and tempered with mature judgment, in some one or 
other of Shakspeare's great pieces.* 

* Bjr Hieronimo Mr. Coleridge meant The Spanish Tragedy, and not fhe 
prortoui p]«7i which is nmially called The First Part of Jeronlmo. The 
Spaniflh Tragedy is, npon the anthority of Heywood, attrihated to Kyd. It 
Is supposed that Ben Jonson originally perftnned the part of Hieronimo, 
and heme it has been snrmised that certain passages and whole scenes 
eonnectad with that Aaneter, and not foond in some ef the editions of the 
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Ap&ii. 7, 1833. 

Im^t JMmr LotL—OiilM.'s M<U8inger.^---8hahpeare.-^The old 

J)ramaUtt8, 

1 THINK I could point out to a half line what is 
really Shakspeare's in Love's Labour Lost^ and 
some other of the not entirely genuine plays. What 

play, arc, In flwt, Ben JoiiBon'a own writing. Some of fbeae snppoeed 
interpolatlonfl are amongst Cbe best tldngs in fhe Spanish Tragedy; the 
atyle ia singalarly nnlike Jonion's, whilst there axe turns and partteolar 
Images which do eertainly seem to have heen imitated by or from Shak- 
speaxe. Mr. Lamb at one time gare them to Webster. Take this passage 
la the foorth aet:— 

" Hxmov. What make yon with yonr torohes in the dark? 

PiDBO. Yon bid ns light them, and attend yon here. 

HnBOV. No I yon axe deceived ; not I ; yon are deeeired. 
Was I so mad to bid light torehes now f 
light me yonr torches at the mid of noon, 
When as the sun-god rides in all his glory ; 
Llfl^t me yonr torehes then. 

Fb>bo. Then we bum day-light. 

HiBBOV. Lei U be htumt; night i§ a nmrd^t&ue ehd 
7%U watM mot have her treaeime to be mm; 
And ponder paio-faeed Heeate there, the moon, 
Doth gwe content to that ie done in darhneee; 
And att thoee etare that gate itjNm her/aoe 
Are agleie on her eUeoe, pint on her train; 

Do eleep m darknett when theg mott thouid thine, 

Pbdbo. Provoke them not, £Ur sir, with tempting words. 
The heavens are gracions, and yonr miseries and sorrow 
Make yon speak yon know not what 

HiXBOV. VUkdn/ thou Uettf and thou doet nought 
But teU me I am mad: OumOett, lamnotmad; 
I bum thee to be Bedro, and he Jaquet; 
rnproueitthee; and were I uutdf how could If 
Wherewatthe the tamo night, when mg Soratio was miurdet'df 
She Aouid have thone then : teareh thou the bock: 
Bad the moon thone in mg bo)ftfaot, ttsrs wao a Und ofgraet^ 
That I hum— ^Mg, I do hum, had the murderer teen him, 
Eit weapon would have fatten, and cut the earth, 
Sad he been framed qf nought but blood and death,"* Ac 

Again, in the fifth act:— 

** Hnnov. Bnt are you snre that they are dead? 
Cabtilb. Ay, slsin, too snre. 
HiBBOjr. Whal^ and yoors too? 
YiOBBOT. Ay, all are dead : not one of them snryiYe, 
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he wrote in that play is of his earliest maimer, having 
the all-pervading sweetness which he never lost, and 
that extreme condensation which makes the couplets 
fall into epigrams, as in the Yenns and Adonis, and 
Bape of Lucrece.* ^Tt thffn ^V^^ alo ne, as Sh akspeare \ 
soon found out , mnld th^ {^«M^*^ P"*^^' "^j JPTOfop^d \ 
p Mosopker firi3 the cojoditio ng . of a^ compromise. / 
In tne Lovers Labour Lost there are manyTaant 
sketches of some of his vigorous portraits in after- 

HraKW. May, tiMn I «m» not— Mine, wt tludl bo flrl«ndt; 
Let aa Uy oar heads together. 
See^ heve*a a goodly nooee will hold then aU. 

YicwBOT. O damn'd derill how aeene he lal 

Hiuov. Beeurel why doatfhoa wonder at It f 
liM ikee, 7k$ro9f (Mf da^ /'«« mm itMoa^ 
Ami in that tight am grown aprcmiet wu mate k 
Than wer taU widtr tha orvmi ofBfdln. 
Badlaa mang {ioM « (hart U tlar*, 
A» mang heaveiu t» go to at AoM Nmi^ 
/'d ^iM (Ami oO; 1^, owl ff^f «0iilio Wol, 
BiUlweuMtuihMriittinMartdpoeL 

Icamwt look with »eom mtrngh on death, 
Knro. WhatI dootthoaa»Mki]a,alaTer Bring tortotea forth. 

Fon Aod a «en « / loJiw i^ ontf jfoar OM 

AonldteMtMaflMTfiidlojfoardiMfMn*.* hal wmUiuimt 

Tau had asentoOfhe wot mg Veg^B ntfh m , 

SewMM proud and poKHo—hadhtllmd, 

Me might hoM omm to woar tho oromn ofBftin: 

XtkMtHwuoo-HwulthaXVUdhkn; 

m$ heart-do gou98ethi$ hand f 

Ibr one HorottOf ifgon oner hnew Mn— 

One that didforoegoarwMant ton to gieid,** Je.— Ed, 

* "Jn Shakapeare'a Boemt the oreatiTe power and the inteUaelnal energy 
wreatle as in a war emhraee. Each in ita exeeaa of atrength aaami ta 
threaten the extlnetion of the other. At length, in the drama, th^y were 
reooneUM, and fongbt eaeh with ita shield before the hreaat of the other. 
Or like two rapid atreama, that^ at their iirat meeting within narrow and 
loeky banks, mntoally striTo to rapel eadi other, and intermix relnotanfly, 
and in tumult; but aoon ftading a wider ohannel and more yielding ahoiea 
Uend and dihtte, and flow on in one cnrrent, and with one ▼oiee."— My. LiL 
f oL it p. 21. 
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life — as for ezampley in particalar, of Benedict and 

Beatrice.* 

Gifford has done a great deal for the text of Mas- 
sing, bnt not as much as might easily be done. 
His comparison of Shakspeaie with his contemporary 
dramatists is obtnse indeed.t 

In Shakspeaie one sentence b^ets the next natur- 
ally; the meaning is all inwoven. He goes on 
kindling like a meteor throngh the dark atmosphere ; 
yet, when the creation m its outline is once perfect^ 
theai he seems to rest from his labour^ and to smile 
upon his work^ and teJl himself that it is very good. 
Ton see many scenes and parts of scenes wUch are 
simply Shakspeare'Sy disporting himself in joyous 
triumph and vigorous fiin after a great achievement 
of his highest genius. 

The old dramatists took great liberties in respect of 
bringing parties in scene together^ and representing 
one as not recognising the other under some faint 
disguise. Some of their finest scenes are constructed 
on this ground. Shakspeare avails himself of this 
artifice only twice, I think, — ^m Twdfth Night, where 
the two are with great skill kept apart till the end of 
the play; and in the Comedy of Errors, which is a 
pure farce, and should be so considered. The defini- 
tion of a farce is, an improbability or even impos- 
sibility granted in the outset; see what odd and 
laughable events will fairly follow from it I 

* Mr. Coleridge, of eoone, aUnded to Biron and Bosaline; and fben aie 
other otrrlonfl prolniioiiay as fl^ eoene of the maiqae with the courtiers, 
oomparod with the play in A Midsummer Nighf s Dream.— En. 

t See his Introdoetion to Massini^er, toI. i. p. 79, in which, amongst other 
most extraordinary assertions, Mr. Gilford pronoanees that rkgtkmieal utoim^ 
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Ap&il 8« 1833. 
Statetmm. — Burke, 

T N£YEB was much subject to violent political 
-■- hxunoxus or accesses of feeliiigs. When I was 
very youngs I wrote and spoke very enthusiastically ; 
but it was always on subjects connected with some 
grand general principle^ the violation of which I 
thought I could point out. As to mere details of 
administration, I honestly thought that ministers, 
and men in ofKce, most, of course, know much better 
than any private person could possibly do; and it 
was not tiU I went to Malta, and had to correspond 
with o£Elcial characters myself, that I fully understood 
the extreme shallowness and ignorance with which 
men of some note too were able, after a certain 
fashion, to carry on the government of important 
departments of the empire. I then quite assented 
to Oxenstiem's saying, Neseis, mi JUi, quam paroa 
MpienHa regitu/r mundus. 

Burke was, indeed, a great man. No one ever 
read history so philosophically as he seems to have 
done. Yet, until he could associate his general 
principles with some sordid interest, panic of property. 
Jacobinism, &;c., he was a mere dinner bell. Hence 
you will find so many half truths in his speeches and 
writings. Nevertheless, let us heartily acknowledge 
his transcendant greatness. He would have been 
more influential if he had less surpassed his contem- 
poraries, as Eox and Pitt, men of much inferior minds 
in all respects. 

As a telegraph supposes a correspondent telescope^ 
so a scieutific lecture requires a scientific audience. 

q2 
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Froipect cfiiotiainkjf or Democraep^ — l%e rrformed Haum qf 

CbnunoM. 

1HATE a deep, ihongh paradoxical, conviction 
thafc most of the Eniopean nations are more or 
less on their way, unoonscionBly indeed, to pnre 
monarchy; that is, to a government in which, under 
drcomstanoes of complicated and subtle control, the 
reason of the people shall become efficient in the 
apparent will of the king.* Ab it seems to me, the 
wise and good in every country will, in all likdihood, 
become every day more and more disgusted with 
the representative form of government, brutatised as 
it is, and will be^ by the predominance of demo- 
cracy in Engbmd, France, and Belgium. The states- 
men of antiquity, we know, doubted the posabihty 
of the effective and permanent combination of the 
three elementary forms of government ; and, perhaps, 
they had more reason than we have been accustomed 

to think. 

Tou see how this House of Commons has begun to 
verify all the ill prophecies that were made of it — ^low, 
vulgar, meddling witb everything, assuming universal 
competency, flattering every base passion, and sneering 
at everything noble, refined, and traly natiomd 1 The 
direct and personal despotism will come on by and by, 
after the multitude shall have been gratified with the 
rain and the spoil of the old institutions of the land. 
As for the House of Lords, what is the use of ever so 
much fiery spirit, if there be no principle to guide and 
to sanctify itp 

* This is iMoUiiff Vioo against Splnoaa. It must, how«Ttr, be aeknoir- 
todgad that at prastnt the prophet <kf deinomi^ has a good tight to be 
eoBBMoed the fltfoiiilte^BD. 
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April 10^ 1833. 

United States of America, — Oofptavih B. HalL — Norihem and 
Southern States. — Demoeraey vith Slavery. — Quakers, 

THE possible destiny of the United States of 
America^ — ^as a nation of a hundred millions of 
freemen, — stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the 
language of Shakspeare and Milton, is an august 
conc^tion. "Why should we not wish to see it 
realised? America would then be England viewed 
through a solar microscope ; Great Britain in a state 
of glorious ms^uification ! How deeply to be lamented 
is the spirit of hostility and sneering which some of 
the popular books of travels have shown in treating 
of the Americans ! They hate us, no doubt, just as 
brothers hate; but they respect the opinion of an 
Englishman concerning themselves ten times as much 
as that of a native of any other country on earth, A 
very little humouring of their prejudices, and some 
courtesy of language and demeanour on the part of 
Englishmen, would work wonders, even as it is, with 
the public mind of the Americans. 

Captain Basil Hallos book is certamly very enter- 
taining and instructive; but, in my judgment, his 
sentiments upon many points, and more especially 
his mode of expression, are unwise and uncharitable. 
After all, are not most of the things shown up with 
so much bitterness by him mere national foibles, 
parallels to which every people has and must (rf 
necessity have ? 

What you say about the quarrel in the United 
States is sophistical. No doubt, taxation may, and 
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perhaps in some cases must, press unequally, or appar- 
ently so, on different classes of people in a state. In 
such cases there is a hardship; but, in the long run, 
the matter is folly compensated to the over-taxed 
class. Eor example, take the householders of London, 
who complain so bitterly of the house and window 
taxes. Is it not pretty dear that, whether such 
householder be a tradesman, who indemnifies himself 
in the price of his goods,— or a letter of lodgings, 
who does so in his rent, — or a stockholder, who 
receives it back again in his dividends, — or a country 
gentleman, who has saved so much fresh levy on his 
land or his other property,— one way or other, it 
comes at last pretty nearly to the same thing, thou^ 
the pressure for the time may be unjust and vexatious, 
and fit to be removed? But when New England, 
which may be considered a state in itself, taxes the 
admission of foreign manufactures in order to cherish 
manufactures of its own, and thereby forces the 
Carolinians, another state of itself, with which there 
is little intercommunion, which has no such desire 
or interest to serve, to buy worse articles at a higher 
price, it is altogether a different question, and is, in 
fact, downright tyranny of the worst, because of the 
most sordid, kind. What would you think of a law 
which should tax every person in Devonshire for the 
pecuniary benefit of every person in Yorkshire ? And 
yet that is a feeble image of the actual usurpation of 
the New England deputies over the property of the 
Southern States. 

There are two possible modes of unity in a State ; 
one by absolute co-ordination of each to all, and of 
all to each; the other by subordination of classes and 
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ofBices. Now, I mamtain that there never was an in- 
stance of the hrst, nor can there be, without slavery as 
its condition and accompaniment, as in Athens. The 
poor Swiss cantons are no exception. 

The mistake lies in confounding a state which must 
be based on classes and interests and unequal pro* 
pcrtj, with a church, which is founded on the person, 
and has no qualification but personal merit. Such a 
communitj may exist, as in the case of the Quakers; 
but, in order to exist, it must be compressed and 
hedged in by another society — mundus mundulus in 
mtrndo immmdo. 

The free class in a slave state is always, in one 
sense, the most patriotic class of people in an empire ; 
for their patriotism is not simply ike patriotism of 
other people, but an aggregate of lust of power and 
distinction and supremacy. 



April 11, 1883. 
Land and Money, 

T AND was the only species of property which, in 
-^ the old time, carried any respectability with it. 
Money alone, apart from some tenure of land, not 
only did not make the possessor great and respectable, 
but actually made him at once the object of plunder 
and hatred. Witness the history of the Jews in this 
country in the early reigns after the Conquest. 

I have no objection to your aspiring to the political 
principles of our old Cavaliers ; but embrace them all 
folly, and not merely this and that feeling, whilst in 
other points you speak the canting foppery of the 
Benthamite or Malthusian schools. 
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Avsa 14. 1888. 

THEBE are three ways of treating a subject : — 
la the first mode, you begin with a definition, 
and that definition is necessarily assumed as the 
truth. As the argument proceeds, the conclusion 
from the first proposition becomes the base of the 
second, and so on. Now, it is quite impossible tiiat 
you can be sure that you have included all the neces- 
sary, and none but the necessary, terms in your defi- 
nition; as, therefore, you proceed, the original speck 
of error is multiplied at every remove; the same 
infirmity of knowledge besetting each successive defi- 
nition. Hence you may set out, like Spinosa, with all 
but the truth, and end with a conclusion which is 
altogether monstrous; and yet the mere deduction 
shall be irrefragable. Warburton's ''Divine Lega- 
tion '^ is also a splendid instance of this mode of 
discussion, and (^ its inability to lead to the truth : in 
fact, it is an attempt to adopt the mathematical series 
of proof, in forgetfalness that the mathematician is 
sore of the truth of his definition at each remove, 
because he creates it, as he can do, in pure figure and 
number. But you cannot maie anything true which 
results from, or is connected with, real externals; you 
can only/»^ it out. The chief use of this first mode 
of discussion is to sharpen the wit, for which purpose 
it is the best exercitation. 

2. The historical mode is a very common one : in 
it the author professes to find out the truth by col- 
lecting the facts of the case, and tracing them 
downwards; but this mode is worse than the other. 
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Suppose the question is as to the true essence uid 
character of the English constitution. Firsts where 
will you begin your collection of facts ? where will 
you end it P What facts will you select P and how do 
you know that the class of facts which you select, are 
necessary terms in the premisses, and that other classes 
of facts, which you neglect, are not necessary P And 
how do you distinguish phenomena which proceed 
from disease or accident, from those which are the 
genuine fruits of the essence of the constitution P 
What can be more striking, in illustration of the 
utter inadequacy of this line of investigation for 
arriving at the real truth, than the poUtical treatises 
and constitutional histories which we have in every 
library? A Whig proves his case convincingly to the 
reader who knows nothing beyond his author; then 
comes an old Tory (Carte, for instance), and ferrets 
up a hamperfiil of conflicting documents and notices, 
which proves Ma case per contra. A. takes this class 
of facts ; B. takes that class : each proves something 
true, neitiier proves the truth, or anything like the 
truth ; that is, the whole truth. 

8. Tjn |«n«f^, flipi^fr^rftj nmriTTifflfirp with thr philn 
sophi c idea of th e things thetrue naturejjfjEhifitjLjou 
wish to jfin d ou^and Tnyyfi^,. You must carry your 
rule readymade, if you wish to measure aright. K 
you ask me how I can know that this idea — ^my own ^ 
invention — ^is the truth, by which the phenomena of 
history are to be explained, I answer, in the same way 
exactly that you know that your eyes were made to see 
with; and that is, because you do see with them. If 
I propose to you an idea or self-realizing theory of the 
constitution, which shall manifest itself as in existence 
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from the earliest times to the pieseat, — ^which shall 
oompiehend within it all the facts which histoiy has 
piesenred, and shall give them a meaning as inter- 
changeably causals or effects; — ^if I show you that 
such an event or reign was an obliquity to the right 
hand, and how produced, and such other event or reign 
a deviation to the left, and whence originating, — ^that 
the growth was stopped here, accelerated there, — that 
such a tendency is, and always has been, corroborative, 
and such other tendency destructive, of the main pro- 
gress of the idea towards realization; — if this idea, 
not only like a kaleidoscope, shall reduce aU the mis- 
cellaneous fragments into order, but shall also minis- 
ter strength, and knowledge, and light to the true 
patriot and statesmen for working out the bright 
thought, and bringing the glorious embryo to a per- 
fect birtti; — then, I think, I have a right to say that 
the idea which led to this is not only true, but the 
truth, the only truth. To set up for a statesman upon 
historical knowledge only, is as about as wise as to 
set up for a musician by the purchase of some score 
flutes, fiddles, and horns. In order to make music, 
you must know how to play; in order to make your 
facts speak truth, you must know what the tru^ is 
which ouffU to be proved, — the ideal truth, — the 
truth which was consciously or unconsciously, strongly 
or weakly, wisely or blindly, intended at all times.* 

* I liayBpreaeiTed fhls passage, oonsdonsi the while, how liable it is to be 
misnndentood, or at least not understood. The readers of Mr. Celeiidge's 
works generallj, or of his " Choreh and State " in particolar, will hare no 
diffleolty in entering into his meaning ; namely, that no iUTestlgatlon in the 
non-mathematieal sdenoes ean be carried on in a waj deseryiug to be called 
phUosophieal, unless the investigator hare in himself a mental initiatlTe, or, 
whateomes to the same thing, onless he set oat with an intuition of the ulti- 
mate aim or idea of the scisnoe or aggregation of fkcts to be explained or 
interpreted. The anaijais of the Flatonie and Baconian methods In " The 
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April 18, 1838. 
Ohmreh qf Rome^—OeUbaey of the Clergy, 

PJ my judgment, Protestants lose a great deal oi 
time in a false attack when thej labour to convict 
the Bomanists of false doctrines. Destroy the Papacy, 
and help the priests to wives, and I am much mis- 
taken if the doctrinal errors, such as there really are, 
would not very soon pass away. They might remain 
in terminis, but they would lose their sting and body, 
and lapse back into figures of rhetoric and warm de- 
votion, from which they, most of them, — such as 
transubstantiation, and prayers for the dead and to 
saints, — originally sprang. But, so long as the Bishop 
of Bome remains Pope, and has an army of Mamelukes 
all over the world, we shall do very little by falmi- 
nating against mere doctrinal errors. In the Milanese, 
and elsewhere in the north of Italy, I am told there 
is a powerful feeling abroad against the Papacy. That 
district seems to be something in the state of England 
in the reign of our Henry the Eighth. 

How deep a wound to morals and social purity has 
that accursed article of the ceUbacy of the clergy been I 
Even the best and most enlightened men in Bomanist 
countries attach a notion of impurity to the marriage 
of a clergyman. And can such a feeling be without 
its effect on the estimation of the wedded life in gene- 
ralp Impossible 1 and the morals of both sexes in 
Spain, It^y, Prance, &c. prove it abundantly. 

The Papal church has had three phases, — anti- 
CSsBsarean. extra-national, anti-Christian. 

Friend," to vhioh I have befiira nfiwred, and fhe "dnmOi and State." 
exhlMt lespectiTelj a splendid Tlndioailon and example of Mr. Coleridge** 
mode of reaaoning on this sabjeet.— Bd. 
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Afml 20, 183S. 
Raman Oonquat nf Ifaiff, 

THE Romans would never have sabdued the Italian 
tribes if fhey had not boldly left Italy and con- 
quered foreign nations^ and so, at last, oroshed their 
next-door ne^bonrs by external pressure. 



Apul 34, 18SS. 

Wedded lave m Shaktpeam amd hie Cwitmjparairy DramaHsie.^ 

TemmyaoiCe Poems, 

EXCEPT in Shakspeare, you can find no such thing 
as a pure conception of wedded love, in our old 
dramatists. In Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, it really is on both sides little better than 
sheer animal desire. There is scarcely a suitor in aU 
their plays, whose ahUiUes are not ^scussed by the 
lady or her waiting-woman. In this, as in aU tlungs, 
how transcendant over his age and his rivals was 
our sweet Shakspeare ! 

I have not read through all Mr. Tennyson's poems, 
which have been sent to me; but I think there are 
some things of a good deal of beauiy in what I have 
seen. The misfortune is, that he has begun to write 
verses without very well understanding what metre is. 
Even if you write in a known and approved metre, 
the odds are, if you are not a metrist yourself, that 
you will not write harmonious verses ; but to deal in 
new metres without considering what metre means 
and requires, is preposterous. What I would, with 
many wishes for success, prescribe to Tennyson, — 
indeed without it he can never be a poet in act, — i^ 
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to write for the next two or three years in none but 
one or two well known and etrictlj defined metres^ 
such as the heroic couplet, the octave stanza, or the 
octo-syllabic measure of the Allegro and Penseroso. 
He would, probably, thus get imbued with a sensa- 
tion, if not a sense, of metre without knowing it, just 
as Eton boys get to write such good Latin verses by 
conning Ovid and Tibullus. As it is, I can scarcdy 
scan some of his verses. 



llAT 1, 1883. 
BabekUt and Luther,r^ WU and Madnea* 

I THINK with some interest upon the &ct that 
Babelais and Luther were bom in the same year.* 
Glorious spirits ! glorious spirits 1 

— ^^ Hos ntinam inter 
HeroM natnm me I ** 



•< Greftt wite an sore to madiMti near allied,** 

says Dryden, and true so far as this, that genius of 
the highest kind implies an unusual intensity of the 
modifying power, which, detached from the discrimi- 
native and reproductive power, might conjure a platted 
straw into a royal diadem : but it would be at least 
as true, that great genius is most alien from mad- 
ness, yea, divided from it by an impassable mountain, 
— ^namely, the activity of thought and vivacity of the 
accumulative memory, which are no less essential 
constituents of ''great wit." 

* Thej wen both born within twelre months of «Mh oCfa«r, t believe; bat 
Lntlier's Mrth wm In Norember, 1484» and that of BabdAia ia gnnacalty 
flaeed at the end of the jear praeedlng.— Ed. 
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Mat 4, 1888. 
OoUmmOion. — MoMnery.i-'-'CfapUal. 

COLONIZATION is not only a manifest expedient 
for^ but an imperative duty on. Great Britain. Gk>d 
seems to hold out his finger to ns over the sea. But 
it mnst be a national colonization, such as was that 
of the Scotch to America ; a colonization of hope, and 
not such as we have alone encouraged and effected for 
the last fifty years, a colonization of despair. 



The wonderful powers of machinery can, by multi- 
plied production, render the mere arte facta of life 
actually cheaper: thus money and all other things 
being supposed the same in value, a silk gown is five 
times cheaper now than in Queen Elizabeth's time; 
but machinery cannot cheapen, in anything like an 
equal degree, the immediate growths of nature or the 
immediate necessaries of man. Now, the arte facta 
are sought by the higher classes of society in a pro- 
portion incalculably beyond that in which they are 
sought by the lower classes; and therefore it is 
that the vast increase of mechanical powers has not 
cheapened life and pleasure to the poor as it has done 
to the rich. In some respects, no doubt, it has done 
so, as in giving cotton dresses to maid-servants, and 
penny gin to all. A pretty benefit troly ! 

I think this country is now suffering grievously 
under an excessive accumulation of capital, which, 
having no field for profitable operation, is in a statt 
of fierce dvil war with itself. 
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llAT 6. 1883. 
Riman Oonqueti. — OonsUmUne.'—Papctcy a$^d the 8du>olmm. 

THE Bomans had no national densj; their priest- 
hood was entirely a matter of state^ and^ as far 
back as we can trace it^ an evident stronghold of the 
Patricians against the increasing powers of the Ple- 
beians. All we know of the early Bomans is, that, 
after an indefinite lapse of years, they had conquered 
some fifty or sixty ndles round tiieir city. Then it is 
that they go to war with CSarthage, the great maritime 
power, and the result of that war was the occupation 
of Sicily. Thence they, in succession, conquered 
Spain, Macedonia, Asia Minor, &c., and so at last 
contrived to subjugate Italy, partly by a tremendous 
back blow, and piffdy by bribing the Italian States 
with a communication of their privileges, which the 
now enormously enriched conquerors possessed over 
so large a portion of the civilized world. They were 
ordained by Providence to conquer and amalgamate 
the materials of Christendom. They were not a 
national people ; they were truly — 
Momamosremm daniinoi — 
— and that's all. 

Under Constantine the spiritual power became a 
complete reflex of the temporal. There were four 
patriarchs, and four prefects, and so on. The Qergy 
and the Lawyers, the Church and the State, were 
opposed. 

The beneficial influence of the Papacy upon the 
whole has been much over-rated by some writers; and 
certainly no country in Ihirope received less benefit 
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and more harm from it than England. In tBd, the 
kwfol kings and parliaments of Englaad were always 
essentially Protestant in feeling for a national ehuidi, 
though they adhered to the received doctrines of the 
Ghnstianity of the day; and it was only the usurpers, 
John, Heury lY., &c*, that went against this poliqr. 
All the great English schoolmen, Sootus Erigena.,* 
Duns Sootus, Ockham, and others, those morning 
stars of the Bef ormation, were heart and soul opposed 
to Bome, and maintained the Papacy to be Antiehnst 
The Popes always persecuted, with rancorous hatred, 
the national derisies, the married clergy, and disliked 
the universities which grew out of the old monasteries. 
The Papacy was, and is, essentially extra-national, and 
was always so considered in this country, although 
not believed to be anti-Christian. 



Mat 8, 188S. 
CM War tfikt iSlnwnftfenA Omtei>-*J?aMpdeii*« ^S^ted^ 

T KNOW no portion of history which a man might 
^ write with so much pleasure as that of the great 
struggle in the time of Charles I., because he may 
feel the profoundest respect for both parties. The 
side taken by any particular person was determined 
by the point of view which such person happened to 
command at the commencement of the inevitable 
collision, one line seeming straight to this man, another 

* John Sootafl^ or Erlgena, w»a bom, Moordiiig to diffarant anfbon, in 
Walei^ fkwUaiMl, or Inland; Imt I do not find any aoeonnt maUng Mm an 
EngUahman of Saxon blood. Hla death ia unoertsinty placed in the beginning 
of fhe ninth eeatory. He Ured in well-known intimacy with Chariea the 
Bald»QrFraaee»whodtedaboQtAj>.8ri. Ha reeolitlely naiated tlM doetrln* 
of transubstantlatlon, and was pablf cly acooaed of hereay on that aooonnt. 
but the king of Fraaea i»oCeeted blnu-ED. 
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line to another. No man of that age saw the truths 
the whole truth; th<are was not light enongh for that. 
The consequence, of course, was a violent exaggeration 
of each party for the time. The King became a martyr, 
and the Parliamentarians traitors, and vke versd. The 
great reform brought into act by and under William 
the Third combined the principles truly contended for 
by Charles and his Parliament respectively : the great 
revolution of 1831 has certainly, to an almost ruinous 
degree, dislocated those principles of government 
again. As to Hampden's speech,* no doubt it means 
a declaration of passive obedience to the sovereign, as 
the creed of an English Protestant individual : every 
man, Cromwell and all, would have said as much; it 
was the antipapistical tenet, and almost vauntingly 
asserted on all occasions by Protestants up to that 
time. But it implies nothing of Hampden's creed as 
to the duty of ParKament. 



Mat 10, 1833. 
JUformed fftnue of Chmmotu, 

TXTBLL, I think no honest man will deny that the 

^ * prophetic denunciations of those who seriously 

and solemnly opposed the Beform Bill are in a fair 

* On his impeaehment with the other four members, 1642. See the " Letter 
to John Hurraj, Esq., umckbng Lord Nugent," 1888. It is extraordinary 
that Lord N. should not see the pUin distinction taken by Hampden, betireen 
not obeying an unlawful oommand, and rebelling against the king beeanaa 
of it He approves the one, and oondemns the other. His words are, " to 
jliOd cMUenee to the commands of a king, if against the true religion, against 
the andent and flmdamental laws of the land, is another sign of an ill 
sutjeet:"— "To resist the lawful power of the king; to raise insurrection 
against the king; admit him adverse in his religion ; to eonspirs offoifut Ms 
saarsd person, or any VMjfs to rebsl, though commanding things against our oonr- 
seisness m ssurdsing religion, or against the rights and privileges of ffu sui/feei, 
(8 an absolute sign of the disaffected and traltoroiui subject*'— Ed. 

B 
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way of exact fulfilment ! For myself, I own I did 
not expect such rapidity of movement. I supposed 
that tlie first parliament wonld contain a large number 
of low fEM^ouB men, who wonld vulgarize and degrade 
the debates of the House of Commons, and consider- 
ably impede public business, and that the majority 
would be gentlemen more fond of their property than 
their politics. But really the truth is something more 
than this. Thiok of upwards of 160 members voting 
away two millions and a half of tax on Friday,* at the 
bidding of whom, shall I say P and then no less than 
70 of those very members rescinding their votes on 
the Tuesday next following, notliing whatever having 
intervened to justify the change, except that they had 
found out that at least seven or eight millions more 
must go also upon the same principle, and that the 
revenue was cut in two I Of course I approve the 
vote of rescission, however dangerous a precedent; 
but what a picture of the composition of this House 
of Commons I 

llAT 18, 1883. 
Food, — Medieime, — Poiwu — ObttrucUtm, 
T'HAT which is digested wholly, and part of which is 
-■- assimilated, and part rejected, is — ^Food. 

2. That which is digested wholly, and the whole 
of which is partly assimilated, and partly not, is — 
Medicine. 

8. That which is digested, but not assimilated, is 
— ^Poison. 

* On Friday, the 9eth of April, 1S88, Sir Wmiam IngUby mOT«d and 
canted a resohitloii for redneiiig fhe duty on malt from 98e, Bd, to 10». per 
qnarter. One hundred and slzty-tiro membom Toted wltb him. On Tneeday 
foUewing, fhe aOih of April, aeventy-eix memben only voted asainct the 
reaeiaaion of the aame re8olntlon.~BD. 
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4. That which is neither digested nor assimilated 
is — Mere Obstruction. 

As to the stories of slow goisons^ I cannot say 
whether there was any, or what^ truth in them ; but 
I certaLuly believe a man may be poisoned by arsenic 
a year after he has taken it. In fact^ I think that is 
known to have happened. 



llAT 14^ 1838. 
WUwn, — Shaktpeare^a SowMti, — Zove. 

pSOPESSOR WILSON'S character of Charles 
-t Lamb in the last Blackwood, Twaddle m Tweed- 
side,* is very sweet indeed, and gratified me much. It 
does honour to Wilson, to his head and his heart. 



How can I wish that Wilson should cease to write 
what so often soothes and suspends my bodily miseries, 
and my mental conflicts ! Yet what a waste, what a 
reckless spending, of talent, ay, and of genius, too, 
in his I know not how many years' management 
of Blackwood ! If Wilson cares for fame, for an 
enduring place and prominence in literature, he 

* " Charles Lamb ought naXLj not to abuse Sootlaiid in the pleasant mj 
he so often does in the sylvan shades of Enfield; for Scotland loves Charles 
Lamb ; bnt he is wtijyrtad and wilftil in his wisdom, and oonoeits that many 
a Cockney is a better man even than Christopher North. Bat what win not 
Christopher forgive to genius and goodness 1 Even Lamb, bleating libels on 
his native land. Nay, he learns lessons of humanity even from the mild 
malice of Elia, and breathes a blessing on him and his household In their 
bower oi rest** 

Some of Mr. Coleridge's poems were first published with some of 
C. Lamb's at Bristol, in 1797. The remarkable words on the title-page 
have been aptly dted in the New Monthly Magaslne for February, 1886, 
p. 198 i-^ Duplex nobis vbtetdum, et amieUia et «tmttttM» Ju$tetanimque Oamn- 
nammj—qwod ntinam neque man mAkH, imjim temporis {on^M^Kau." And 
even so it came to pass after tbir^-eeven yean more had passed over their 
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should now, I think, hold his hand^ and say, as he 

well may, — 

^ Milium non tine gloria : 

Nvme i»nna d^unetitmqiie bdlo 

BarUUm hie pa/rieg habebU.^ 

Two or three volumes collected out of the magazine by 
himself would be very delightful. But he must not 
leave it for others to do ; for some recasting and much 
condensation would be required ; and literary executors 
make sad work in general with their testators' brains. 



I believe it possible that a man may, under certain 
states of the moral feeling, entertain something 
deserving the name of love towards a male object — 
an affection beyond friendship, and wholly aloof from 
appetite. In Elizabeth's and James's time it seems 
to have been almost fashionable to cherish such a 
feeling ; and perhaps we may account in some measure 
for it by considering how very inferior the women of 
that age, taken generally, were in education and accom- 
plishment of mind to the men. Of course there 
were brilliant exceptions enough; but the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher — ^the most popular dramatists 
that ever wrote for the English stage — ^will show us 
what sort of women it was generally pleasing to 
represent. Certaroly the language of the two friends, 
Musidorus and Fyrodes, in the Arcadia,, is such as 
we could not now use except to women; and in 
Cervantes the same tone is sometimes adopted, as in 
the novel of the Curious Impertin^t. And I think 
there is a passage in the New Atlantis 'i' of Lord Bacon, 

* I eannot fix upon any pusage in tbia work, to whidh it can bo aappoaed 
that Mr. Ck»leridge aUuded, nnlesB it be the speech of JoaUn the Jew ; bat it 
containa qothiog ooiniii|( qp to the meaning in the text The only aufproneh 
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in which he speaks of the possibility of such a feeling, 
but hints the extreme clanger of ^tertaining it^ or 
allowing it any place in a moral theory. I mention 
this with reference to Shakspeare's sonnets^ which 
have been supposed^ by some^ to be addressed to 
William Herbert^ Earl of Pembroke^ whom Clarendon 
calls''^ the most beloved man of his age, thongh his 
Ucentionsness was eqnal to his virtues. I donbt this. 
I do not think that Shakspeare, merdy because he 
was an actor^ would have thought it necessaiy to veil 
his emotions towards Pembroke under a disguise, 
though he might probably have done so, if the real 
object had perchance been a Laura or a Leonora. It 
seems to me that the sonnets could only have come 
from a man deeply in love, and in love with a woman; 
and there is one sonnet which, from its incongruity, 
I take to be a purposed blind. These extraordinary 
sonnets form, in fact, a poem of so many stanzas of 
fourteen lines each; and, like the passion which 
inspired them, the sonnets are always the same^ wiili 
a variety of expression, — continuous, if you regard 
the lov^s soul, — distinct, if you listen to him, as he 
heaves them sigh afi;er sigh. 



toliiMiiutoboh-^As ibr mMealhie Iovb, fh^ hM,y no tondiof H| Mid 
yet there axe not eo fidfhM end inriolete MendkUiw in the woild ag^ m 
MB there; end to epeek gnuaniOj, ae I said belbte^ I haire not read <d any 
iKh ehaeti ty in any people as theixa."— En. 

* » WHUam Eaxl of Femhroke was next, a man of another moold and 
maktag^ and of another flune end repntation with all men, being Ika meet 
miTweallyheloTed and esteemed of any man of that age." .... "He 
indulged to himself the pleasures of all kinds, almost in all ezoesses."— JRif. 
o/ClbsJZ«M80M,Booki. He died In 1880, aged flfty years. The dadleation 
try T. T. (Thomas Thorpe) is to ** the only begetter of these ensolng wwineti, 
Mr. W. H," and Malone is fndined to think that William HnglMi to 
meant As to Mr. W. H. being the oi^r lwiB«tter of these sonneti^ it mnsl 
be obsenred, that at least the last twenty-eight are beyond dispute addnesed 
to a woman. I soppoee the twenttotti sonnet was the parttentor one eon- 
eelTedb7Mr.C.tobeabiiad;balllseemsto me that many othen may be 
seeoBstnied, Ifjre set ont with a eouTietion that the real ol^Jeet of Ike peel 
wasa^ 
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Tkese soiinets, like the YeniiB and Adonis, and 
the Bape of Lucrece, are characterised by boundless 
fertility and laboured condensation of thought, with 
perfection of sweetness in rhythm and metre. These 
are the essentials in the budding of a great poet. 
Afterwards habit and consciousness of power teach 
more efi»&--'^aeipUandtm liberum ^pirikm. 

Every one who has been in love, knows that the 
passion is strongest, and the appetite weakest, in the 
absence of the beloved object, and that the reverse is 
the case in her presence. 



Mat 15, 1833. 



WicUS€,--LwOitr,^Baoermcefw' Ideal Trnth8,—John$(m the 



WICLUTE'S genius was, perhaps, not equal to 
Luther's; but really the more I know of him 
from Yaughan and Le Bas, both of whose books I 
like, I think him as extraordinary a man as Luther 
upon the whole. He was much sounder and more 
truly catholic in his view of the Eucharist than Luther. 
And I find, not without some pleasure, that my own 
view of it, which I was afraid was original, was main- 
tained in the tenth century, that is to say, that the 
body broken had no reference to the human body of 
Christ, but to the Gara Noumenon, or symbolical 
Body, the Bock that followed the Israelites. 

"Whitaker beautifully says of Luther : — Felix Uh, 
quern Bominua eo kanore Mgnatus est, ut homines ne- 
quissimoe suos Aaderet inimicos. 

There is now no reverence for anything; and the 
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reason is^ tliat men possess conceptions only^ and all 
their knowledge is conceptional only. Now as^ to 
conceiye, is a work of the mere nndentanding, and as 
all that can be couoeived may be comprehended^ it is 
impossible that a man shonld reverence that, to which 
he must always feel something in himself superior. 
If it were possible to conceiye Gk>d in a strict sense, 
that is, as we conceive a horse or a tree, even Gk)d 
himself conld not excite any reverence, thongh he 
m^ht ezdte fear or terror, or perhaps love, as a tiger 
or a beautifol woman. But reverence, which is the 
synthesis of love and fear, is only due from man, and, 
indeed^ only excitable in man, towards ideal truths, 
which are always mysteries to the understanding, for 
the same reason that the motion of my finger behind 
my back is a mystery to you now — ^your eyes not 
heing made for seeing through my body. It is the 
reason only which has a sense by which ideas can be 
recognised, and from the fontal light of ideas only 
can a man draw intellectual power. 



Samud Johnson,* whom, to distinguish him from 
the Doctor, we may call the Whig, was a very 
remarkable writer. He may be compared to his 
contemporary De Foe, whom he resembled in many 
points. He is another instance of King William's 
discrimination, which was so much superior to that of 

* Drydea's Bm Joehanaa, In fhe second part of Abtalom and AehitppheL 
HawwboniinI6l8,uiddtodinl70e. He waa a ologTman. InlOSS^iilwn 
fhe armj was eaesmped on Honnslow Heafh, be pnUiahed ** A hnmble and 
hearty Addxeas to all English Protestants In fhe present Armj." For fhls 
he was tried and sentenced to be pUloried in three pEaees, paj a line, and be 
whipped ftom Newgate to Tybom. An attempt was also made to degrade 
him ftom bis orders, bat this fidled throogh an Inibrmallty. After the 
BcTolutlon be was prBfc rred.r-Ep. 
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^axJ of his ministen. Johnson was one of the most 
fonnidable advocates for the Ezdosion Bill, and he 
soffered by whipping and imprisonment under Jame^ 
accordingly. Like AsgiQ^ he argues with great appa- 
rent candonr and deamess tiU he has his opponent 
within reach, and then comes a blow as firom a sledge- 
hammer. I do not know where I could put my hi^d 
upon a book containing so much sense and sound 
constitutional doctrine as this thin folio of Johnson's 
Works; and what party in this country would read 
so severe a lecture in it as our modem Whigs I 

A dose reasoner and a good writer in general may 
be known by his pertinent use of connectives. Bead 
that page of Johnson ; you cannot alter one conjunc- 
tion without spoiling the sense. It is a linked strain 
throughout. In your modem books, for the most 
part, the sentences in a page have the same connection 
with each other that marbles have in a bag; they 
touch without adhering. 

Asgill evidently formed his style upon Johnson's, 
but he only imitates one part of it. Asgill never 
rises to Johnson's doquence. The hitter was a sort 
of Gobbett-Burke. 

James the First thought that, because all power in 
the state seemed to ^ptooeei/hm the crown, iH power 
therefore remained in the crown; — as if, because the 
tree sprang firom the seed, the stem, branches, leaves, 
and fruit were all contained in the seed. The consti- 
tutional doctrine as to the rdation which the king 
bears to the other components of the state is in two 
words this : — He is a representative of the whole of 
that, of which he is himself a part. 
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Mat ]7» 1833. 
Sir P, Sidnep* — 27U$tg$ wtJUuUng their Levd, 

TXTHEN Sir Philip Sidney saw the enthusiaflm 
W which agitated every man, woman, and child is 
the Netherlands against Philip and D^Alya, he told 
Queen Elizabeth that it was the spirit of Gfod, and 
that it was invincible. What is the spirit which 
seems to move and unsettle every other man in Eng- 
land and on the Continent at this time? Upon my 
conscience, and judging by St. John's rule, I think 
it is a special spirit of the devil — and a veiy vulgar 
^ devil too ! , 

Tour modem political economists say that it is a 
principle in their science — that all things Jl$td their 
level; — ^which I deny; and say, on the contrary, that 
the true principle is, that all things are findmg their 
level like water in a storm. 



Mat 18, 1833. 

f^ EBMAN is inferior to English in modifications 
^J of expression of the affections, but superior to it in 
modifications of expression of all objects of the senses. 



Goethe's small lyrics are delightful. He showed 
good taste in not attempting to imitate Shakspeare's 
Witches, which are threefold, — ^Fafces, Furies, and 
earthly Hags o' the caldron. 



Man does not move in cydes, though nature does. 
Man's course is like that of an arrow ; for the portion 
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of the gieat oometary ellipse which he occupies is no 
nore than a needle's length to a mile. 

In natoial history^ Gk>d's freedom is shown in the 
law of necessity. In moral histoiy^ Gk>d's necessity 
or providence is shown in man's freedom. 



JuifB 8, 1838. 

Zhm Migud and Dom Pedro, — Wwkimg to better One^e Oondiiion, 

— Negro BmameipatUm, — Fox <md PiU. — Be9okttUm. 

THEKE can be no donbt of the gross violations of 
strict neatrahly by this government in the Por- 
tognese affiair ; but I wish the Tories had left the 
ma^tor alone^ and not given room to the people to 
associate them with that scoundrel Dom Miguel. You 
can never interest the common herd in the abstract 
question; with them it is a mese quarrel between the 
men ; and though Pedro is a very doubtful character^ 
he is not so bad as his brother; and^ besides, we are 
naturally interested for the girl. 

It is very strange that men who make light of the 
direct doctnnes of the Scriptures, and turn up their 
noses at the recommendation of a line of conduct sug- 
gested by religious truth, will nevertheless stake the 
tranquillity of an empire, the lives and properties of 
millions of men and women, on the faith of a maxim 
of modem political economy ! And this, too, of a 
maxim true only, if at all, of England or a part of 
England, or some other country; — ^namely, that the 
desire of bettering their condition will induce men 
to labour even more abundantly and profitably than 
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servile compulsion^ — ^to which maxim the past histoiy 
and present state of all Asia and Africa give the lie. 
Nay^ even in England at this day^ every man in Man- 
cheisteTj Birmingham, and in other great mann&c- 
tnring towns, knows that the most skilful ajrtisaDs, 
who may earn high wages at pleasure, are constantly 
in the habit of working but a few days in the week, 
and of idling the rest. I believe St. Monday is very 
well kept by the workmen in London. The love of 
indolence is universal, or next to it. 

Must not the ministerial plan for the West Indies 
lead necessarily to a change of property, either by force 
or dereliction P I can't see any way of escaping it. 

Tou are always talking of the ri^JUs of the negroes. 
As a rhe1x>rical mode of stimulating the people of 
England Aere, I do not object ; but I utterly condemn 
your frantic practice of declaiming about their rights 
to the blacks themsdves. They ought to be forcibly 
reminded of the state in which their brethren in Africa 
still are, and taught to be thankful for the providence 
which has placed them within reach of the means of 
grace. I know no right except such as flows from 
righteousness; and as every Christian believes his 
righteousness to be imputed, so must his right l)e an 
imputed right too. It must flow out of a duly, and 
it is under that name that the process of humanization 
ought to begin and to be conducted throughout. 

Thirty years ago, and more, Pitt availed himself, 
with great political dexterity, of the apprehension, 
which Burke and the conduct of some of the clubs in 
London had excited, and endeavoured to inspire into 
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tbe natioii a panic of property. Fox, instead of 
exposing the abanrditj of this hj showing the real 
numbers and contemptible weakness ci the disaf- 
fected, fell into Pitt's trap, and was mad enough to 
exaggerate even Pitfs surmises. The consequence 
was, a very general apprdiension thionghont the oonn- 
tiy of an impending revolution, at a time wiien, I will 
vmtaie to saj, the people were more heart- whole than 
they had been for a hundred years prerionsly. After 
I had travelled in Sieily and Italy, coimtnes where 
there were real grounds for fear, I became deeply 
impressed with the difEierence. Now, after a long 
continuance of high national glory and influence, 
when a revolution of a most searcliing and general 
character is actoally at work, and the old institutions 
of the country are all awaiting their certain destruc- 
tion or violent modification — the people at large are 
perfectly secure, sleeping or gamboUmg on the very 
brink d a volcano. 



JvNB 15, 1833. 

nPHE necessity for external government to man is in 
-^ an inverse ratio to the vigour of his self-govern- 
ment. Where the last is most complete, the first is least 
wanted. Hence, the more virtue the more liberty. 



I think St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans the most 
profound work in existence; and I hardly believe that 
the writings of the old Stoics, now lost, oould have 
been deeper. Undoubtedly it is, and must be, very 
obscure to ordinary readers; but some of the difficulty 
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is acddental^ arising from the form in which the 
Epistle appears. If we oonld now arrange this work 
in the way in which we may be sure St. Panl would 
himself do^ were he now aUve^ and preparing it for 
the press^ his reasoning would stand out clearer. His 
accumulated parentheses would be thrown into nptes^ 
or extruded to the margin. Tou will smile^ after this^ 
if I say that I think I understand St. Paul; and I 
think so^ because^ really and truly^ I recognize a 
cogent consecutiveness in the argument — ^the only 
evidence I know that you understand any book. How 
different is the style of this intensely passionate argu- 
ment from that of the catholic circular charge called 
the Epistle to the EphesiansI — ^and how different 
that of both from the style of the Epistles to Timo- 
thy and Titus^ which I venture to call im(TTo\at 

ridvAoeideis. 

Erasmus's paraphrase of the New Testament is clear 
and explanatory; but you cannot expect anything 
very deep from Erasmus. The only fit commentator 
on Paul was Luther — ^not by any means such a gen- 
tleman as the Apostle^ but ahnost as great a genius. 



Jnivs 17, 1833. 
Negro Emcmcipaiion, 

HAVE you been able to discover any principle m 
this Emancipation Bill for the Slaves, except a 
principle of fear of the abolition party struggling with 
a dread of causing some monstrous calamity to the 
empire at large? Well! I will not prophesy; and 
God grant that this tremendous and unprecedented 
act of positive enactment may not do the h$grm to the 
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cause of humanity and freedom which I cannot but 
fear ! But yet^ what can be hoped^ when all humaa 
wisdom and counsel are set at nought^ and religious 
faith — the only miraculous agent among men — is not 
invoked or regarded ! and that most unblest phrase — 
the Dissenting m^0f«9^— enters into the question 1 



JvifB 22, 1888. 

HanihtlPtlAft uf ArchbUhop WiU*amt,^Charie8L---M<mnen under 
Edward IILf Richard II., and Benry VIII 

WHAT a delightful and instructive book Bishop 
Hacket^s Life of Archbishop Williams is ! You 
learn more from it of that which is valuable towards 
an insight into the times preceding the Civil War than 
from all the ponderous histories and memoirs now 
composed about that period. 



Charles seems to have been a very disagreeable per- 
sonage during James's life. There is nothing dutiful 
in his demeanour. 

I think the spirit of the court and nobility of 
Edward III. and Bichard 11. was less gross than 
that in the time of Henry VIIl. ; for in this latter 
period the chivaby had evaporated^ and the whole 
coarseness was left; by itself. Chaucer represents a 
very high and romantic style of society amongst the 
gentiry. 
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JuNB 29, 1833. 
HypoihMU.-'-'Siiiffct^ Otology. — Chtkic ArchU 

tectmre, — QtrwrdDouw't ** SekootmaOer^^ wad TUum*i " Vetms. 
--Sir J. ScarletL 

IT seems to me a great delusion to call or suppose 
the imagination of a subtle fluids or molecules 
penetrable with the same, a legitimate hypothesis. It 
is a mere sufficlion. Newton took the fact of bodies 
fftHing to the centre, and upon that built up a legiti- 
mate hypothesis. It was a subposition of something 
certain. But Descartes' vortices were not an hypo- 
thesis; thqr rested on no fact at all; and yet they 
did, in a clumsy way, explain the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. But your subtle fluid is pure 
gratuitous assumption; and for what use ? It explains 
nothing. 

Besides, you are endeavouring to deduce power 
from mass, in which you expressly say there is no 
power but the vis inertia ; whereas, the whole analogy 
of chemistry proves that power produces mass. 

The use of a theory in the real sciences is to help 
the investigator to a complete view of all the hitherto 
discovered facts relating to the science in question; 
it is a collected view, d^ftupia, of all he yet knows in one. 
Of course, whilst any pertinent facts remain unknown, 
no theory can be exactly true, because every new fiact 
must necessarily, to a greater or less degree, displace 
the relation of all the others. A theory, theiefore, 
only helps investigation; it cannot invent or discover. 
The only true theories are those of geometry, because 
in geometry all the premisses are true and unalterable. 
But to supoose that in our present exceedingly im« 
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perfect acquaintance with the facts, any theoiy in che- 
mistry or geology is altogether accurate, is absurd : — 
it cannot be true. 

Mr. LyelTs system of geology is just half the truth, 
and no more. He affirms a great deal that is true, 
and he denies a great deal which is equally true; 
which is the general characteristic of all systems not 
embradng the whole truth. So it is with the recti- 
lineaiity or undulatory motion of light;— I beheve 
both; though philosophy has as yet but imperfectly 
ascertained the conditions of their alternate existence, 
or the laws by which they are regulated. 

Those who deny light to be matter do not, there- 
fore, deny its corporeity. 

The principle of the Gbthic architecture is infinity 
made imaginable. It is, no doubt, a subhrner effort of 
genius than the Oreek style; but tiiien it depends much 
more on execution for its effect. I was more t])a,n ever 
impressed with the manrellous sublimity and transoend- 
ant beauty of King's College Chapel.* It is quite 
unparalleled. 

* Mr. Coleridge Tisited Cambridge npon tbe oeeaaion of fhe aofentifie 
meetiiig there In June, 1888.—" H7 emotions," he aeld, ''at levisiting fbe 
oniyenity were at finrt ovenrhelming. I oould not epeak for an hour; yet 
my feelings were upon fbe whole very pleasorable, and I have not passed, 
of late years, at least, three days of snob great enjoyment and healthfld 
excitement of mind and body. The bed on whieh I slept— and slept soondly 
too— was, as near as I can deseribe it, a oonple of sacks ftall of potatoes tied 
together. I nndenrtand the yoong men think it hardens them. Truly I lay 
down at night a man, and arose in the mondng a bmlse." He told me ''that 
the men were much anmsed at his saying that fhe fine old Quaker pbiloso* 
pher Dalton*s feoe was like All Souls' College." The two persons of whom 
he spoke with the greatest interest were Mr. Faraday and Mr. Thirlwall; 
saying of the former, " that he seemed to bare the true temperament of 
goiius, that carrying-on of fbe spring and iteshness of youthftO, nay, 
boyishfeelings, into tbe matured strength of manhood 1" For, as Mr. Cole>. 
ridge had long before ei^pressed fl^ same thought,—" To ft^d no contradle- 
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I think G^erard Douw's ''Schoolmaster/' in the 
FitzwilUam Museum^ the finest thing of the sort I 
ever saw; — ^whether you look at it at the common 
distance^ or examine it with a glass> the wonder is 
eqnaL And tiiat glorious pictnre of the Yenus-^-so 
perfectly beautiful and perfectly innocent — as if 
beauty and innocence could not be dissociated ! The 
Erench thing below is a curious instance of the in- 
herent grossness of the French taste. Titian's picture 
is made quite bestial. 

I think Sir James Scarlett's speech for the defendant^ 
in the late action of Gobbett v. The Times^ for a libel^ 
worthy of the best ages of Oreece or Bome; though, 
to be sure, some of his remarks could not have b^n 
very palatable to his clients. 

I am glad you came in to punctuate my discourse, 
which I fear has gone on for an hour without any 
stop at all. 

tlon in tbe onion of old uid new; to eontemplatefhe Ancient of Dftys and all 
HiB works with feelings as fiesh as if all liad then sprang forth at the first 
creative fiat, this charaeterlses the mind that feels the riddle of the world, 
an4 may help to unrayel it To carry on the fedings of childhood into the 
powers of manhood; to combine the child's sense of wonder and noyelty with 
the appeanmces which every day for perhaps forty years had rendered 
fiuniliar— 

' With sun and moon and stars tfaronghoat fha year. 
And man and woman; ' 
tids is the character and privilege of geninSi and one of the marks which 
disttngoish genlns from talent. And therefore is It the prime merit of 
genius, and its most unequivocal mode of manifestation, so to represent 
femiliar olffeots as to awaken in the minds of others a kindred feeling 
concerning them, and that freshness of sensation which is the constant 
accompaniment of mental, no less than of bodily, convalescence. Who has 
not a thousand times seen snow fUl on waterP Who has not watched It 
with a new feeling, from the time that he has read Bums's comparison of 
sensual pleasure- 
To snow that fells upon a river, 
A moment wUte— 4hen gone for ever 1 * * 

Biog. Lit. vol. i., p. 86.— £o. 
S 
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July 1, 1833. 
UandmUe^s PahU o/ (ht Beet^—BetUal Tkeory,^Cha/racter of 
Bertram. — Beaumont cmd FUt^Of'i Dramat, — JSaehyhUf 
Sophodaf Bmnpidet^-^MiUom. 

IP I could ever bdieve that Mandeville really meant 
anything more by his Fable of the Bees than a 
bonne bouche of solemn raillery^ I should like to ask 
those man-shaped apes who have taken np his sug- 
gestions in earnest^ and seriously maintained them as 
bases for a rational account of man and the world — 
how they explain the very existence of those dexterous 
cheats, those superior charlatans, the legislators and 
philosophers, who have known how to play so well 
upon the peacock-like vanity and follies of their fellow- 
mortals. 

By the by, I wonder some of you lawyers {9ub 
rasa, of course) have not quoted the pithy lines in 
Mandeville upon this registration question : — 

^ The lawyers, of whose art Ihe basis 
Was raising feuds and splitting cases^ 
Oppoied all Begiiten, that cheats 
Might make more work with dipt estates ; 
As *t were milawful that one's own 
Without a Uwsuit should be known I 
They put off hearings wiliully , 
To finger the refreshing fee ; 
And to defend a wicked cause 
Examined sud surrey'd the Uws^ 
As burglars shops and houses do. 
To see where best they may break through.** 

There is great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines; 
and those on the doctors are also very terse. 

Look at that head of Cline, by Chantrey I Is that 
forehead, that nose, those temples and tfai^ c^^^ akin 
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to the monkey tribe? No, no. To a man of sensibility 
no argument could disprove the bestial theory so con- 
▼indngly as a quiet contemplation of that fine bust. 

I cannot agree with the solemn abuse which the 
critics have poured out upon Bertram in, '* All ^s Well 
that ends Well/^ He was a young nobleman in feudal 
times, just bursting into manhood, with all the feel- 
ings of pride of birth and appetite for pleasure and 
liberty natural to such a chioracter so circumstanced. 
Of course, he had never regarded Helena otherwise 
than as a dependant in the family; and of all that 
which she possessed of goodness and fidelity and 
courage, which might atone for her inferiority in other 
respects, Bertram was necessarily in a great measure 
ignorant. And after all, her ^md fade merit was 
the having inherited a prescription from her old father 
the doctor, by which she cures the king, — ^a merit 
which supposes an extravagance of personal loyalty in 
Bertram to make conclusive to him in such a matter 
as that of taking a wife. Bertram had surely good 
reason to look upon the king's forcing him to marry 
Helena as a very tyrannical act. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that her character is not very delicate, and 
it required all Shakspeare's consummate skill to in- 
terest us for her; and he does this chiefly by the 
operation of the other characters, — the Countess, 
Lafeu, &c. We get to like Helena from their praising 
and commending her so much. 



In Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedies the comic 
scenes are rarely so interfused amidst the tragic as to 
produce a unity of the tragic on the whole, without 

• a 
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which the intenDixtare is a fault. In Shakspeare, this 
is always managed with transcendant skilL The Fool 
in Lear oontributes in a very sensible manner to the 
tragic wildness of the whole drama. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's serious plays or tragedies are complete 
hybrids, — neither fish nor flesh, — upon any rules, 
Greek, Soman, or Gh>thic; and yet they are yeiy 
delightful notwithstanding. No doubt, they imitate 
the ease of gentlemanly conversation better than Shak- 
speare, who was unable no^ to he too much associated 
to succeed perfectly in this. 

When I was a boy, I was fondest of JQschylus; in 
youth and middle age, I preferred Euripides; now in 
my declining years, I admire Sophocles. I can now at 
length see that Sophocles is the most perfect. Yet he 
never rises to the sublime simplicity of iElschylus — 
simplicity of design, I mean — ^nor diffuses himself in 
the passionate outpourings of Euripides. I understand 
why the ancients called Euripides the most tragic of 
their dramatists: he evidently embraces within the 
scope of the tragic poet many passions, — ^love, con« 
ju^ affection, jealousy, and so on, which Sophocles 
seems to have considered as incongruous with the 
ideal statuesqueness of the tragic drama. Certainly 
Euripides was a greater poet in the abstract than 
Sophocles. His choruses may be faulty as choruses, 
but how beautiful and affecting they are as odes and 
songs! I think the famous Evfinrov, (ip€, in the 
(Edipus Goloneus,* cold in comparison with many of 
the odes of Euripides, as that song of the chorus in 

• Eti/inrw, (m, rmn^t x^ttt 
ti9Jifynr»K$Xmi9'—»,r,X ¥.668 
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the Hippolytns— -'^Epo)?^ "Epws,* and so on; and I 
lememb^ a choric ode in the Hecubay which always 
strack me as exqnisitelj lich and finished; I mean^ 
where the chorus speaks of Troy and the night of the 
captare.t 

/A^ ft4t •-•ri tin tM»S ^tihtt 
1 1 take it for gnated that Mr. Coleridge aUnded to the dtanu," 

kAmt fhtt kft^ rt «f inmfi 

itfi ^ itf) wi^em» —», r. X. T. 8B9. 

Thoa, then, O natal Troyl no more 
The city of the nnsack'd ahalt be, 
So thick from dark Aehaia's shore 
The clood of war hath covered thee. 

Ahl not again 

I tread thy plaittr— 
The epear^the spear hath rent thy pride ; 
The flame hath sean^d the deep and wide; 
Thy coronal of towers is sl^em, 
And thoa most piteous arfr—most naked and Ibclonu 

I perish'd at the noon of night I 
When sleep had seal'd each weary eye; 
When the dance was o*er, 
And harps no more 
Bang ont in ehoral minstrelsy. 
In the dear bower of delight 
My husband slept in Joy ; 
His shield and spear 
Snspended near, 
Secare he slept : that sailor band 
I nil sure he deem'd no more shoold stand 
Beneath the walls of Troy. 
And I too, by the taper's Ught^ 
Which in the golden mirror's base 
Flaeh'd its interminable rays, 
Boimd ap the tresses of my hair, 
That I Love's peaceM sleep might share. 

I slept; bnt, hark I that war^hout dread, 
Which rolling throngh the city spread ; 
And this the cry,—'' When, Sons of Oreece, 
When shall the lingering leagoer ceasel 
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There is nothing veiy sorpiising in Milton's pre- 
ference of Euripides^ though so nnlike himself. It 
is very common — ^very natoral — ^for men to like and 
even admire an exhibition of power very different in 
kind from anything of their own. No jealonsy arises. 
Milton preferred Oid too^ and I dare say he admired 
both as a man of sensibility admires a Wely woman^ 
with a feeling into which jealonsy or envy cannot 
enter. With iBschylns or Sophocles he might per- 
chance have matched himself. 

In Euripides yon have oftentimes a very near ap- 
proach to comedy^ and I hardly know any writer in 
whom you can find such fibae models of serious and 
dignified conversation. 

When win je spoil Troy's iratoh^oww Ugh, 
And home rstiini f— I heard the cry, 
And, starting from the genial hed, 
VeU*d, as a Dorlo maid, I fled, 
And knelt, Diana, at thy holy fine, 
A trembling sappUant-Htll in rain. 
They led me to the aoonding shore— 

HeaTens I as I pass'd the crowded way, 

My bleeding lord before me lay— 
I saw— I saw— and wept no more^ 
TQ], as the homeward breeaes bore 
The bark returning o'er the sea, 
My gase, O lUon, tom'd on theel 
Then, frantic, tc the midnight air, 
I earsed alond the adulterous pair :— 
" They plunge me deep in exile's woe; 
They lay my country low: 

Their lore— no love I bat some dark spell, 

In rengeanoe breathed, by spirit fell. 
Bise, hoary sea, in awftil tide. 
And whelm that ▼easel's guilty pride ; 
Nor e'er, in high MyceneiB haU, 
Let Helen boast in peace of mighty Uloa's IhU." 

The translatloa was giren to me by Mr. Justice Coleridge.— Eo. 
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July S, 188S. 

8. — ChwaJUer Slcmg,—Jwntu, — Protk and Vme* — Imilaiion 
nmd Chpp. 

^HE collocation of words is so artificial in Shak- 
■^ speare and Milton^ that you may as well think of 
pushing a brick out of a wall with your fore-finger^ as 
attempt to remove a word out of any of their finished 
passages."!^ 

A good lecture upon style might be composed^ by 
taking, on the one hand^ the slang of L'Estrange^ and 
perhaps even of Soger Norths t which became so 
fashionable affcer the Bestoration as a mark of loyalty; 
and^ on the other^ the Johnsonian magniloquence or 
the balanced metre of Junius ; and then showing how 
each extreme is faulty^ upon different grounds. 

It is quite curious to remark the prevalence of the 
Cavalier slang style in the divines of Charles the 
Second's time. Barrow could not, of course, adopt 
such a mode of writing throughout, because he could 
not in it have communicated his elaborate thinkings 
and lofty rhetoric; but even Barrow not anfirequently 

* " The amotioii or truiapoeition win alter the fhoaght, or the htHingf or 
at least fhe tone. Thej are as pleoes of moaaio work, from wbichyoa cannot 
strike the smallest bloek without making a hole In the ptotore."— ^varttfr^ 
&vi0t9, No. cni. p. 7. 

t Bat Mr. Coleridge took a great dlitinetion between North and the other 
writers eommonly associated with him. In speaking of the Eicamen and the 
Life of Lord North, in the Friend, Mr. C. calls them "two of the most 
interesting Mographieal works In oar language, both for the weight of the 
matter, and the ineDriosa foUdtas of the style. The pages are all alire with 
the genuine idioms of our mother tongue. A fkstidious taste, it is true, will 
find ofltoee In the occasional yulgarisms, or what we now call tihmgf which 
not a fisw of our writers, shortly after the Bestoration of Charles the Second, 
seem to haye alfeoted as a mark of loyalty. These instances, however, are 
but a trifling drawback. They are not aouglU fw^ as is too often and too 
plainly done b7L'Estrange,Collyer, Tom Brown, and their imitators. North 
never goes out of his way, either to seek them, or to aroid them ; and, in the 
main, Us language giyes us the rery nenre, pulse, and sinew of a heartgr 
healthy, coDTsrsational £^li<A.'*— VoL ii. p. 80^w— Ei> 
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lets slip a phrase here and there^ in the regular Soger 
North way, — ^much to the delight, no doubt, of the 
largest part of his audience and contemporary readers. 
See particularly, for instances of this, lus work on the 
Pope's supremacy. South is fall of it. 

The style of Junius is a sort of metre, the law of 
which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. When he 
gets out of this aphorismic metre into a sentence of 
five or six lines long, nothing can exceed the sloven- 
liness of the English. Home Tooke and a long sen- 
tence seem the only two antagonists that were too 
much for him. Still the antithesis of Junius is a real 
antithesis of images or thought ; but the antithesis of 
Johnson is rarely more than verbal. 

The definition of good prose is — ^proper words in 
their proper places ; — of good verse — ^the most pro- 
per words in their proper places. The propriety is 
in either case relative. The words in prose ought to 
express the intended meaniag, and no more; if they 
attract attention to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. 
In the very best styles, as Southe/s, you read page 
after page, understanding the author perfectly, without 
once taking notice of the medium of communication ; 
— ^it is as if he had been speaking to you all the while. 
But in verse you must do more; — ^there the words, 
the media, must be beautiful, and ought to attract 
your notice — ^yet not so much and so perpetually as 
to destroy the unity which ought to result from the 
whole poem. This is the general rule, but, of course, 
subject to some modifications, according to the dif- 
ferent kinds of prose or verse. Some prose may 
approach towards verse, as oratory, and therefore a 
more studied exhibition of the media may be proper; 
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and some verse may border more on mere narrative^ 
and there the style should be shnpler. But the great 
thing in poetry is, quocwnque modo, to effect a unity of 
impression upon the whole ; and a too great fulness 
and profusion of point in the parts will prevent this. 
Who can read with pleasure more than a hundred lines 
or so of Hudibras at one time P Each couplet or 
quatrain is so whole in itself, that you can't connect 
them. There is no fusion, — just as it is in Seneca. 

Imitation is the mesothesis of likeness and difference. 
The difference is as essential to it as the likeness ; for 
without the difference, it would be copy or fac-simile. 
But to borrow a term from astronomy, it is a librating 
mesothesis : for it may verge more to likeness as in 
painting, or more to difference, as in sculpture. 



July i, 1838. 

Dfi. JOHNSON'S fame now rests principally upon 
BosweU. It is impossible not to be amused 
with such a book. But his hm-wow manner must 
have had a good deal to do with the effect produced; 
— ^for no one, I suppose, will set Johnson before 
Burke, — and Burke was a great and universal talker; 
— ^yet now we hear nothing of this except by some 
chance remarks in Boswell. The fact is, Burke, like 
all men of genius who love to talk at all, was very 
discursive and continuous ; hence he is not reported ; 
he seldom said the sharp short things that Johnson 
almost always did, which produce a more decided 
effect at the moment, and which are so much more 
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easy to carry off.* Besides^ as to Burke's testimony 
to Johnson's powers, you must remember that Burke 
was a great courtier; and after all^ Burke said and 
wrote more than once that he thought Johnson 
greater in talking than writing, and greater in Bos- 
well than in real lifcf 

Newton was a great man, but you must excuse me 
if I think that it would take many Newtons to make 
one Milton. 

July 6, 1833. 
Painting, — Mutie, — Poetry, 

IT is a poor compliment to pay to a painter to tell 
him that his figure stands out of the canvas, or 
that you start at the likeness of the portrait. Take 
almost any daub, cut it out of the canvas, and place 
the figure looking into or out of a window, and any one 
may take it for life. Or take one of Mrs. Salm on's" 
wax queens or jgenerals, and you wil l very sensibly 

* Btuke, I am persuaded, was not so ooniinaous a talker as Coleridge. 
Madame de StaSl told a nephew of the latter, at Coppet, that Mr. C. iras a 
master of monologne, meoM fu*il ne aaoaU paa U dHnOogufi, There was a spioe 
of TindletlTeness in this, the exact history of which is not worth explaining. 
And if dialogue mast be eat down in its meaning to small talk, I, for one, 
win admit that Coleridge, amongst his nnmberless qualifications, possessed 
it not. Bat I am sure that he ooald, when it suited him, converse as well as 
any one else, and with women he frequently did oonyerse in a very winning 
and popular style, confining tliem, however, as well as he could, to the detail 
of liftcts or of their spontaneous emotions. In general, it was certainly 
otherwise. " Yon must not be surprised," he said to me, " at my talking so 
long to you— I pass so much of my time in pain and solltade, yet ever- 
lastingly thinking, that, when you or any other persons call on me, I can 
hardly help easing my mind, by pouring forth «ome of the aoeumulated 
mass of reflection and fieeling, upon an apparently interested redpient" 
But the principal reason, no doubt, was the haMt of his intellect, which was 
under a law of discoursing upon all subjects with reference to ideas or ulti- 
mate ends. Tou might interrupt him when you pleased, and he was patient 
^ «Tery sort of conversation except mere personality, which he absolutely 
hated.— Ed. 

t This was said, I bdleve» to the late Sir James Mackmtosh.— £o. 
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fed the differen ce between_.»-Copyj aa thgjjff^ ^d an 
imiiation. o f ttjg ^^^^i*^ fonn^as a good portrait on^ht 
to^ be. Look at that flower vaae of vah "Huysum^ 
and at these wax or stone peaches and apricots I The 
last are likest to their onginal^ bnt what pleasure do 
they give? None, except to children.* 

Some music is above me; most music is beneath 
me. I like Beethoven and Mozart— or else some of 
the aerial compositions of the elder Italians, as Pales- 
trina and Oarissimi.t ^And I love Purcdl. 

The best sort of music is what it should be — 
sacred; the next best, the military, has fallen to the 
lot of the Devil. 

Qooi music never tires me, nor sends me to sleep. 
I feel physically refreshed and strengthened by it, as 
IJllton says he did. 

* ThlB passage, and those foUoirIng, will eridenoe, what the readers ereai 
of fUs little work most hare seen, that Mr. Coleridge had an eje, ahnosf 
ezdnairely, ibr the ideal or nniyersal in painting and mnsic He knew 
nothing of the details of handling in Uie one, or of rules of oomposition in 
the other. Yet he was, to the best of my knowledge, an nnexrlng Judge of 
y the merits of any serious effort in the fine arts, and detected the leading 
thought or feeling of the artist, with a decision which used sometimes to 
astonish me. Erery pieture which I have looked at in oompany with him, 
seems now, to my mind, translated into English. He would sometimes say, 
after looking for a minute at a picture, generally a modem one, '* There 's no 
use in stopping at this ; for I see the painter had no idea. It is mere 
mechanical drawing. Come on ; hen the artist meant something for the 
mind." It was just the same with his knowledge of music. His appetite for 
what he thought good, was literally inezhaostible. He told me he could listen 
to fine mosio for twelre hours together, and go away r^^hed. But he 
required in musio either thought or feeling; mere addresses to the sensual 
ear he could not away with; hence his utter distaste for Bossini, and his 
rererenoe for Beethoven and Mosart— Ed. 

t Qioyanni Pierlntgi da Palestrlna was bom about 1639, and died In 1694. 
I believe he may be considered the founder or reformer of the Italian church 
mnsle. His masses, motets, and hymns are tolerably well known amongst 
lovers of the old composers ; but Mr. Coleridge used to speak with delight of 
some of Palestrina*s madrigals which he heard at Rome. 

Giaoomo Carissimi oomposed about the years 164O->1660. His style has 
been charged with efRsminaey; bnt Mr. C. thought it very grsoefol and 
chaste. Henry Pureell needs no addition in England.— Ed. 
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I could write as good verses now as ever I did, if 
I were perfectly firee firom vexations^ and were in the 
ad libUum hearing of fine mnsicy which has a sensible 
effect in harmonisfaig my thoughts^ and in animating 
and, as it were, lubricating my inventive faculty. The 
reason of my not finishing Quistabd is not, that I 
don't know how to do it — ^for I have, as I always had, 
the whole plan entire from beginning to end in my 
mind; but I fear I could not cany on with equtd 
success the execution of the idea, an extremely subtle 
and difficult one.* Besides, after this continuation of 
Eaust, which they tell me is very poor, who can have 
courage to attempt a reversal of the judgment of all 
criticism against continuations P Let us except Don 
Quixote, however, although the second part of that 
transcendant work is not exactly v/no flatu with the 
original conception. 



July 8, 18S3. 

PMie Schooli. 
T AM clear for public schools as the general rule ; 
-*- but for particular children private education may 
be proper. For the purpose of moviug at ease in the 
best English society, — ^mind, I don't call the London 
exclusive clique the best English society, — ^the defect 
of a puUic education upon the plan of our great 
schools and Oxford and Cambridge is hardly to be 
supplied. But the defect is visible positively in some 
men, and only natively in others. The fost offend 

* "The tiling attempted in Chtletabel ii fhe moit diffieolt of ezeeatfon 
in the irliole field of romanoe— witeherj Ij daylight— and the sneoess i» 
oomplete.*'— ^Horferly BevieWf No. CIII., p. 29. 
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you by habits and modes of thinking and acting 
directly attributable to their private education : in the 
others you only regret that the freedom and facility of 
the established and national mode of bringing up is 
not added to their good qualities. 

I more than doubt the expediency of making even 
elementary mathematics a part of the routine in the 
system of the great schools. It is enough^ I think, 
that encouragement and fsunlities should be given; 
and I think more will be thus effected than by com- 
pelling all. Much less would I incorporate the 
Gbrman or French, or any modem language, into the 
school labours. I think that a great mistake.* 



AuouBi 4, 1833. 
SeoU amd OoUridge, 

DEAR Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact, but 
harmonious, opposites in this ; — that every old 
ruin, hill, river, or tree called up in his mind a host 
of historical or biographical associations, — just as a 
bright pan of brass, when beaten, is said to attract 
the swarming bees; — ^whereas, for myself, notwith- 

* " One eonstant blunder "—I find it so pencUled by Mr. C. on a margin^ 
** of theae New-Broom o r i th eee Penny Magasine sages and phUanfhroplstSy 
tn veibrenoe to our poblie schools, is to confine fbelr viev to what scbool- 
masters teach the boys, with entire oversight of all that the boys are excited 
to learn from each other and of themselTefr— with more geniality eren 
UeamM it is nol a part of their compelled school knowledge. An Eton boy's 
knowledge of the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Missonri, Orellana, dto^ will be, 
genenlly, found in exact propcvtioA to \As knowledge of the niasus, Hebrus, 
Orontes^ Ac ; inasmuch as modem trayels and royages are more entertaining 
and flMwinatiiig than GeUarius; or BoUnson Crusoe^ Dampier, and Captain 
Cook, than the Periegesis. Compare the Jada themselves from Eton and 
Harrow, Ao^ with the otemai of the New-Broom Instltation, and not the Usti 
of schooUeasons ; and be that comparison the eriterlon.->ED. 
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standing Dr. Johnson^ I bdieve I should walk over 
the plain of Marathon without taking more interest 
in it than in any other plain of similar features. Tet 
I receive as much pleasure in reading the account of 
the battle, in Herodotus, as any one can. Charles 
Lamb wrote an essay* on a man who lived in past 
time : — ^I thought of adding another to it on one who 
lived not in time at aQ, past, present, or future, — but 
beside or collaterally. 



August 10, 183S. 

Nervout Weaknm^—ffodker and BviL—FaUk^—A Poefi need 

ofPraiae, 

APEBSON, nervously weak, has a sensation of 
weakness which is as bad to him as muscular 
weakness. The only difference lies in the better 
chance of removal. 

The fact, that Hooker and Bull, in their two palmary 
works respectively, are read in the Jesuit Colleges, is 
a curious instance of the power of mind over the most 
profound of all prejudices. 

There are permitted moments of exultation through 
faith, when we cease to fed our own emptiness save as 
a capacity for our Bedeemer's fulness. 

There is a species of applause scarcely less genial 
to a poet, than the vernal warmth to the feathered 
songsters during their nest-breeding or incubation; 
a sympathy, an expressed hope, that is the open air 

* I know- not ▼hen or where ; but are not all the writings of this ezquldte 
genioB the efftuioni of one whooe spirit lived in pest time f The pleee whldi 
Lamb holds, and will eontinne to hold, in English literature, seems less liable 
to interraption than that of any othor writer of onr day.— £o. 
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in which the poet breathes^ and without which the 
sense of power sinks back on itself, like a sigh heaved 
up from the tightened chest of a sick man. 



August 14^ 1888. 
Qudhen, — PhU0iiUhropui$.---Jewi, 

A QUAKEB is made up of ice and flame. He has 
^ no composition, no mean temperature. Hence 
he is rarely interested about any public measure but 
he becomes a fanatic^ and oversteps, in his irrespective 
zeal, every decency and every right opposed to his 
course. 

I have never known a trader in philanthropy who 
was not wrong in heart i^omewhere or other. Indi- 
viduals so distingaished are usually unhappy in their 
family relations, — ^men not benevolent or beneficent to 
individuals, but almost hostile to them, yet lavishing 
money and labour and time on the race, the abstract 
notion. The cosmopolitism which does not spring 
out of, and blossom upon, the deep-rooted stem of 
nationality or patriotism, is a spurious and rotten 
growth. 

When I read the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters 
of the Epistle to the Bomans to that fine old man 

Mr. , at Bamsgate, he shed tears. Any Jew of 

sensibility must be deeply impressed by them. 



The two images farthest removed &om each other 
which can be comprehended under one term, are, I 
think, Isaiah* — ''Hear, heavens, and give ear, 

* I rem«mlMr Mr. Gotoridge naed to caU Isaiah hla ideal of «he Hebrew 
prophet He ftndied fhat part of the Scripture with unremitting atteattoa 
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earth r'— and Levi of Holywell Street— " Old 
clothes!" — both of them Jews, you'll observe. 
Imma/ne quantum discrepant I 



AvousT 15, 1838. 

8aXlmU<-^TImGfdiin.-^Her(>dc^ to the Jkdime 

qf the Romtm Empire. 

T CONSIDEE the two works of Sallust which have 
^ come down to us entire, as romances founded on 
facts ; no adequate causes are stated, and there is no 
real continuity of action. In Thucydides, you are 
aware from the beginniag that you are reading the 
reflections of a man of great genius and experience 
upon the character and operation of the two great 
political principles in conflict in the civilised world in 
his time; his narrative of events is of miuor import- 
ance, and it is evident that he sdects for the purpose 
of illustration. It is Thucydides himself whom you 
read throughout under the names of Pericles, Nidas, &c« 
But in Herodotus it is just the reverse. He has as 
little subjectivity as Homer; and, delighting in the 
great fancied epic of events, he narrates them without 
impressing any thing as of his own mind upon the 
narrative. It is the charm of Herodotus that he gives 
you the spirit of his age — ^that of Thucydides, that he 

and most rereranttal admlrailoii. Alfhongh Mr. C. was remarkably defideat 
in fhe technical mftmory of woidB, he ooold say a great deal of Isaiah by heart, 
and he delighted in pointing out the hexametrical rhythm of numerons 
paaaages in the English rersicm i— 

" Hear, heayena, and give ear, | O earth : for the Lord hath spoken. 
I hare noaiiahed and broogbt up ohUdren, | and they have rebelled 

against me. 
The oz knonreth his owner, | and the ass his master's crib : 
But laraeldoth not know, i my people doth not eonaider.**— En. 
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repeals to you his own, which was above the spirit of 
his f^. 

The difference between the composition of a history 
in modem and ancient times is very great; still there 
are certain principles upon which the history of a 
modem period may be written, neither sacrificing all 
fcrath and reality, like Gibbon, nor descending into 
mere biography and anecdote. 

Gibbon's stjrle is detestable, but his style is not the 
worst thing about him. His history has proved an 
effectual bar to all real familiarity with the temper 
and habits of imperial Bome. Pew persons read the 
original authorities, even thode which are classical; and 
certainly no distinct knowledge of the actual state of 
the empire can be obtained from Gibbon's rhetorical 
sketches. He takes notice of nothing but what may 
produce an effect; he skips on from eminence to 
eminence, without ever taking you through the valleys 
between : in fact, his work is Httle else but a disguised 
collection of all the splendid anecdotes which he could 
find in any book concerning any persons or nations 
from the Antonines to the capture of Constantinople. 
When I read a chapter in Gibbon, I seem to be 
looking through a luminous haze or fog: — ^figures 
come and go, I know not how or why, all larger than 
life, or distorted or discoloured ; nothing is retd, vivid, 
trae; all is scenical, and as it were, exhibited by 
candlelight. And then to call it a History of the 
Decline and Eall of the Boman Empire I Was there 
ever a greater misnomer? I protest I do not remem- 
ber a single philosophical attempt made throughout 
the work to Mhom the ultimate causes of the decline 
or fall of that empire. How miserably deficient is 
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the narratiYe of the important reign of Justinian! 
And that poor scepticisin^ which Qibbon mistook for 
Socratic philosophy^ has led him to misstate and mis- 
take the character and influence of Christianity in a 
way which even an avowed infidel or atheist would 
not and could not have done. Gibbon was a man of 
immense reading; but he had no philosophy; and he 
never fully undeinstood the prindple upon which the 
best of the old historians wrote. He attempted to 
imitate their artificial construction of the whole work 
— ^their dramatic ordonnance of the parts — ^without 
seeing that their histories were intended more as 
documents illustrative of the truths of political phi- 
losophy than as mere chronides of events. 

The true key to the declension of the Boman empire 
— ^which is not to be found in all Gibbon's immense 
work — ^may be stated in two words: — ^the imperial 
character ov^laying; and finally destroying, the na- 
tional character. Borne under Trajan was an empire 
without a nation. 



Auouss 16^ IBSSw 



Dr. Jdhntcn*i PoUHeal PampkUu,'-Taxation,^Direct lUfpttrnda- 
fion. — Uimtifwl Bufragt, — Bsight nf Wonun to Vote, — Hwne 
TooU-^Et/Sfmology ofthefauU IVB. 

T LIKE Dr. Johnson's political pamphlets better 
•'- than any other parts of his works : — ^particularly 
his '* Taxation no Tyranny'' is very clever and spirited, 
though he only sees half of his subject, and that not 
in a very philosophical manner. Plunder — ^Tribute 
•—Taxation — ^are the three gradations of action by the 
soverei^ on the property of the subject. The first 
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is mere violence^ bounded by no law or custom^ and 
is properly an act only between conqueror and con- 
quered^ and that^ too^ in the moment of victory. The 
second supposes law; but law proceeding only £rom^ 
and dictated by, one party — ^the conqueror; law, by 
which he consents to forego his right of plunder upon 
condition of the conquered giving up to him, of their 
own accord, a fixed commutation. The third implies 
compact, and negatives any right to plunder, — tax- 
ation being professedly for the direct benefit of the 
party taxed, that, by paying a part, he may through 
the labours and superintendence of the sovereign be 
able to enjoy the rest in peace. As to the right to 
tax being only commensurate with direct representa- 
tion, it is a fable, falsely and treacherously brought 
forward by those who know its hoUowness wdl enough. 
Ton may show its weakness in a moment, by observing 
that not even the universal suffirage of the Benthamites 
avoids the difficulty ;^-f or although it may be allowed 
to be contrary to decorum that women should legis- 
late; yet there can be no reason why women should 
not choose their representatives to legislate; and if 
it be said that they are merged in their husbands, let 
it be allowed where the wife has no separate property; 
but where she has a distinct taxable estate, in which 
her husband has no interest, what right can her hus- 
band have to choose for her the person whose vote 
may affect her separate interest? — Besides, at all 
events, an unmarried woman of age, possessing one 
thousand pounds a year, has surely as good a moral 
right to vote, if taxation without representation is 
tyranny, as any ten-pounder in the longdom. The 
kaih^ of course, is, that direct representation is a 
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chimera, impracticable in fact, and useless or noxious 
if practicable. 

Johnson had neither eye nor ear ; for nature, there- 
fore, he cared, as he knew, nothing. His knowledge 
of town life was minute ; but even that was imperfect, 
as not being contrasted with the better life of the 
country. 

Home Tooke was once holding forth on language, 
when, turning to me, he asked me if I knew what the 
meaning of the final ive was in English words. I 
said I thought I could tell what he. Home Tooke, 
lumself thought. '' Why, what ? " said he, " Fif/' 
I replied; and he acknowledged I had guessed right. 
I told him, however, that I could not agree with him; 
but believed that the final ive came from ic& — vicus, 
oIkos; the root denoting collectivity and community, 
and that it was opposed to the final in^, which sig- 
nifies separation, particularity, and individual property, 
from in^le, a hearth, or one man's place or seat : oIkos, 
vicus, denoted an aggregation of ingles. The alter- 
ation of the c and i of the root into the v was evidently 
the work of the digammate power, and hence we find 
the icus and ivtts indifferently as finals in Latin. The 
precise difference of the etymologies is apparent in 
these phrases : — ^The lamb is sport^t;^; that is, has a 
nature or habit of sporting: the lamb is sportf^y 
that is, the animal is now performing a sport. Home 
Tooke, upon this, said nothing to my etymology; but 
I believe he found that he could not make a fool 
of me, as he did of Gk)dwin and some other of his 
butts. 
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August 17> 1833. 

** The Lord" in the Engliak Vernon ofiht PialmSf etc—Scokh 
KMc cmd Irving. 

IT is very extraordinary that, in our translation of 
the Psahns, which professes to be from the Hebrew, 
the name, Jehovah — ^'O *12N — ^The Being, or (jod — 
should be omitted, and, instead of it, the Kipios, or 
Lord, of the Septuagiat be adopted. The Alexandrian 
Jews had a superstitions dread of writing the name of 
God, and put Kiipios not as a translation, but as a 
mere mark or sign— every one readily understanding 
for what it really stood. "We, who have no such 
superstition, ought surely to restore the Jehovah, and 
thereby bring out in the true force the overwhelming 
testimony of the Psalms to the divinity of CSirist, the 
Jehovah or manifested Gk)d.* 

* I And the same remark in fbe late most excellent Bishop Sandford's 
diary, mider date 17th December, 1837 :— ** Xmi^trt ip rS Kvfim, K6^tt idem 
dgniflcat quod rrtT apod HebrtBos. Hehnei enfam nomine mn^ samctiflsimo 
nempe Dei nomine, nonqnam in oolloqnio ntebantor, sed vioe eiJns O'lM 
pfTonmitiahant, qnod LXX per KCftt exprimebant"— JSemovM o/ Bithop 
SoHdJMi, Tol. L p. 907. 

Mr. Coleridge saw this work for the first time many months after making 
the obeerration in the text Indeed it was the rery last book he ever read. 
He was deeply interested in the pietore drawn of the Bishop, and said that 
the mental straggles and bodily snfliuings indicated in the Diary had been 
his own for years past. He eo^jored me to perose the Memoir and the 
Diary with great care >—** I have reeeived," said he, " mudi spiritoal comfort 
and strength from the latter. O t were my fUth and demotion, like my 
snlforings, equal to that good man's! He felt, as I do, how deep a depth is 
prayer in foitfa." 

In connexion with the text, I may add here, that Mr. G. said, that long 
before he knew that the late Bishop Middleton was of the same opinion, ho 
had deplored the misleading inadequacy of onr authorised yerston of the 
expression, rfwrwMMf ru^ns MrUtttt in the Epistle to the Colossisos, i. 16: 
If Irtvr ti»A9 nS BuS rw JUfivw, wfmrimiH *A^ns »Ttnm* He rendered the 
Terse in these words >-** Who is the nuudfostatlon of God the iuTisible, the 
begotten antecedently to all creation;" observing, that in w^mrirtMH there 
was a doable superlatiTe of priority, and that the natoral meaning of **fir$t- 
horn (/ 9omr$ «realMri,"— the language of oar rendon,— aflbrded no prnniss 
for the casual in in the next Terse. The same criticism may be found in the 
gtatomaa's Maanal, p.66»B.; and Me Biibop Sandford's Judgment to the 
same efbet, toL t, p. 106.~IBo. 
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I cannot understand the conduct of the Scotch 
Kirk with regard to poor Irving. They might, with 
ample reason, have visited him for the monstrous 
indecencies of those exhibitions of the spirit ; — ^per- 
haps the Kirk would not have been justified in over- 
looking such disgraceful breaches of decorum ; but to 
excommunicate liim on account of his language about 
Qirisf 8 body was very foolish. Irving's expressions 
upon this subject are iU-judged, inconvenient, in bad 
taste, and in terms false : nevertheless, his apparent 
meaning, such as it is, is orthodox. Christ's body — 
as mere body, or rather carcass (for body is an asso- 
ciated word), was no more capable of sin or righteous- 
ness than mine or yours ; — ^that his hvmanibi had a 
capacity of sin, follows from its own essence. He 
was of like passions as we, and was tempted. How 
wvld he be tempted, if he had no formal capacity of 
being seduced P 

It is Lrving's error to use declamation, high and 
passionate rhetoric, not introduced and pioneered by 
calm and dear logic, which is — ^to borrow a simile, 
though with a change in the appUcation, from the 
witty-wise, but not always wisely-witty. Fuller — ^Kke 
knocking a nail into a board, without wimbling a hole 
for it, and which then either does not enter, or turns 
crooked, or spUts the wood it pierces. 



AuovBT 18, 1833. 

FN the Paradise Lost — ^indeed in every one of his 
-*- poems — ^it is Milton himself whom you see; liis 
Satan, his Adam, his Baphad, almost his Eve — are 
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all John Milton; and it is a sense of this intense 
^otism that gives me the greatest pleasnie in reading 
Milton^s works. The egotism of such a man is a 
revelation of spirit. 

dandian deserves more attention than is generally 
paid to him. He is the link between the old classic 
and the modem way of thinking in verse. You wiU 
observe in him an oscillation between the objective 
poetry of the ancients and the subjective mood of the 
modems. His power of pleasingly reproducing the 
same thought in different language is remarkable^ as 
it is in Pope. Eead particularly the Phcenix^ and see 
how the single image of renascence is varied.* 



I think highly of Steme — ^that is^ of the first part 

* Mr. Coleridge referred to ClAudian's fint Idyll >— 
** Ooeeai smnmo cirenmfliias iBqnore Inena 
Trans Indos Eununqne ylret," &e* 

See the lined— 

" Hie neqne oonoepto fetn, nee semine snfgit 
Sed pftter est prolesque sibl, nnlloqne ereante 
Emeritos artos foBcnndA morte reformat, 
Et petit altemam totidem per ftmera ritam. 



Et cnmnlnm texens pretlosa fironde Sabsenixn 
Compooit bnstamqiie sibi partnrnqne fhtanun. 

O senium positnre rogo, fUsisqae sepolerls 
Natales haMtiire Tiees, qui ssepe venasci 
Exitio, proprioqne soles pabescere leto, 
Aedpe prindpinm rursns. 

Partorlente rogo 

Vietori eineres 

Qui ftierat genltor, natns none prosiHt idem, 
Snooeditqne noyns — 

O feliXi luareaqoe tail quo solTimnr omnes, 

Hoe tlW snppedJtat Tires ; prwbetor origo 

Per dnerem ; moritor te non pereonte seneekas."- 
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of Tristnon Shandy : for as to the latter part about 
the widow Wadman, it is stapid and disgusting; and 
the Sentimental Journey is poor sickly stuff. There 
is a great deal of affectation in Sterne^ to be sure ; 
but still the characters of Trim and the two Shandies* 
are most individual and delightfuL Steme^s morals 
are bad, but I don't think they can do much harm to 
any one whom they would not find bad enough before. 
B^ides^ the oddity and erudite grimaces under which 
much of his dirt is hidden take away the effect for 
the most part; although^ to be sure^ the book is 
scarcely readable by women. 



Wl 



Au«u8i 20, 1833. 
Bmnnmr and GeiUut,^6htat Poett Oood Mm.-'Dictkn of the 
Old and New TuUmeiU Ferviofk— jGTe&new. — VoweU and 
OcmananU. 

3N of humour are always in some degree men 
of genius ; wits are rarely so^ although a man 

of genius may^ amongst other gifts^ possess wit^ as 

Shakspeare. 

Genius must have talent as its complement and 
/ implemenlE^^ust as^ in Kke manner^ im ^nation imist 
I have fancy.' In shorty the higher intellectual powers 
' cflW OUljf aiil'tlirough a corresponding energy of the 
V lo^ejT " ' 

Men of genius are rarely much annoyed by the 

* Mr. Coteridge oonddered the eharMter of the fltther, the elder Shandy, 
M bj much fhe fluff deUneatloii of the two. I Umt his low opfnion of the 
Sentimental Joomey will not rait a thoroogh Stemeist; hot I oonld never 
get him to modify his eritielflnL He said, ** The oftener yon read Sterne, the 
more elearly will yon peroeiTe fhe grtai difbrenoe between Tristram Shandy 
and fhe Sentimental Joomey. There is truth and reality in the ore, and 
UtHe beyond a etorer aActatton in the other."— Bo. 
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company of vulgar people^ because they have a power 
of looking at such persons as objects of amusement of 
another race altogether. 

I quite agree with Strabo^ as translated by Ben 
Jonson in his splendid dedication of the Fox* — ^that 
there can be no great poet who is not a good man^ 
though not^ perhaps^ a goody man. His heart must 
be pure ; he must have learned to look into his own 
heart, and sometimes to look at it ; for how can he 
who is ignorant of his own heart know anything of, 
cr be able to move, the heart of any one else P 



\ 



I think there is a perceptible difference in the 
degance and correctness of the English in our ver- 
sions of the Old and New Testament. I cannot 
yield to the authority of many examples of usages 
which may be alleged from the New Testament ver- 
sion. St. Paul is very often most inadequately ren- 
dered, and there are slovenly phrases which would 
never have come from Ben Jonson, or any other good 
prose writer of that day. 

Hebrew is so simple, and its words are so few and 
near the roots, that it is impossible to keep up any 
adequate knowledge of it without constant appUcation. 
The meanings of the words are chiefly traditional. 
The loss of Origen's Heptaglott Bible, in which he 
had written out the Hebrew words in Greek charac- 
ters, is the heaviest which biblical literature has ever 

* *H Zk (^v4) 9unTK» tvninnirmt rf rw ittSfdnrw ' mmi t&x *^** ** iiymSif 
yttU^m wmnrvf /mj^ »^t%^ ytniHfrtt Mfm itytMf.—JAh, I^ p. 88. folio. 

** Far, if mmi irill impartially, and not asquint, look toward the offioM and 
flmetloii of • poet, they wiU easily condode to themselves the imposslHlity 
of any man's being the good poet without first being a good man '* 
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experienced. It would have fixed the sounds as 

known at that time. 

Brute itniTTiftla have the yowel sounds ; man only 
can utter consonants. It is natural, therefore, that 
the consonants should be marked first, as being the 
firamework of the word ; and no doubt a very simple 
living language might be written quite intelligibly to 
the natives without any vowel sounds marked at all. 
The words would be traditionally and conventionally 
recognised as in short hand — thus — Gd crtd th Htm 
nd th Etk. I wish I understood Arabic; and yet 
I doubt whether, to the European philosopher or 
scholar, it is worth while to undergo the immense 
labour of acquiring that or any other Oriental tongue, 
except Hebrew. 



Auovn28, 18S8. 
Qftek Aixent and QntmUiy, 
^PJUfi distinction between accent and quantity is 
-*- clear, and was, no doubt^ observed by the ancients 
in the recitation of verse. But I believe such recit- 
ation to have been always an artificial thing, and that 
the common conversation was entirely regulated by 
accent. I do not think it possible to tali any lan- 
guage without confounding the quantity of syllables 
with their high or low tones;* although you may 

* This opinloo, I need not nj, is in direct oppoiition to the eonehuioii of 
Foster and Mitford, and aearoely reoondleable with the apparent meaning of 
the authorities fttnn the old eritics and grammarians. Foster's opponent 
was for r^ecttng the accents and attending only to the syUaUc qnsntity ; — 
Mr. G. would, <m jmwe, attend to the accents only as indicators of the 
quantity, heing unable to conceive any practical distinction between time 
and tone in common speech. Tet how can we deal with the anthori^ of 
DionyBins of HaUcanassns ahme, who^ on the one hand, diaerimlnates qnaa- 
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ring or recitative the difference well enough. Why 
should the marks of accent have been considered 
exclusively necessary for teaching the pronunciation 
to the Asiatic or African Hellenist^ if the knowledge 
of the acuted syllable did not also carry the stress of 
time with it P If ivSptairos was to be pronounced in 
common conversation with a perceptible distinction of 
the length of the penultima as well as of the elevation 
of the antepenultima, why was not that long quantity 
also marked P It was surely as important an ingre- 
dient in the pronunciation as the accent. And although 
the letter omega might in such a word show the quan- 
tity, yet what do you say to such words as XeXrfyxao-i, 
TA^aa-a, and the like — ^the quantity of the penultima 
of which is not marked to the eye at all P Besides, 
can we altogether disregard the practice of the modem 
Greeks P Their confusion of accent and quantity in 
verse is of course a barbarism, though a very old one, 

tftjr 80 exquisitely u to make four degrees of $hortne»$ in the pennltiinates 
of M, p Qhi TfirHKodni i^ttf and this ezpiendy if^tymt ^tktUf or plain 
proae, aa well as in rerae; and on the other hand dedarear acooiding to the 
evidently eorrect interpretation of the paaaage, that the diiference between 
mnsic and ordinary speech consists in the nnmher only, and not in the 
qnality, of tones :— rf Uw^ hmSikimifrm cw ir JUmXt i$mi i^vMtf ttrni tdxi rS 
Diif . (Utf) Svp. e. 11. ?) The extreme sensifaUity of the Athenian ear to the 
aooent in piwe is, indeed, prored hy nnmeroos anecdotes, one of the most 
amnsing of which, though, perhaps^ not the best anthentioated i^ a tustf is 
that of Demosthenes in the Speedh for the Crown, asking, ** Whether, 
Athenians, does iBsohines appear to yon to be the mercenary (fiuw^ttrif) of 
Alexander, or his gnest or Mend (f^Mf)?" It is said that he pronoonced 
fufBrnnt with a lUae accent on the antepennltima, as f</#dwrK, and that npon 
the andience immediately erylng out, by way of ooneetlon, fwrfordr, with an 
emphasis, the orator eontbmed coolly , - Am t Un A X l yww * * Yon yourself 
hear what they say 1 ** Demosthenes is also said, whether alliBetedly, or in 
ignorance, to have swoni in some speech by *Ar»x4rMr, throwing the aooent 
falsely on the antepennltima, and that, npon being intermpted for it, he 
declared, in his Jostifloation, that the pronnnciation was proper, for that the 
diyinity was HmHt mUd. The expresrtons in Plutarch are rery striking i— 
"O^M Ufftinft iif*nn il »ai Wf * Ar»Xirr/ir, w^twt^itlCtm *Ar»X<«i«9, »«} 
wa^iinvnt 0M9 i(9Sf >Aytrm* iTnm yk^ w 3^» fimM' s«) Iwl nurm 
xtUJimi •AtcvCiiAi.*' Dee, OraU—ED, 
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88 the versus fioUtici of John Tzetzes * in the twelfth 
oentuiy and the Anacreontics prdSxed to Produs will 
show ; but these very examples prove k fortiori what 
the common pronunciation in prose then was. 



AuoiTflT 24, 1833. 
OonnAfOwti »n J>iare»8,—Moek EvangdicaU.-^Afiiumn Day, 

I AM never very forward in offering spiritual conso- 
lation to any one in distress or d^ease. I believe 
that such resources, to be of any service, must be 
self-evolved in the first instance. I am something of 
the Quaker's mind in this, and am inclined to wait 
for the spirit. 

The most common effect of this mock evangelical 

* See his Chili«dfl. The sort of renet to which Mr. Coleridge aOaded aie 
fhe followiog, which fhoee who eonsider the aeansion to be aooentiialf teke 
for tetrameter cataleetic iamhicai like— 

(i&S 4^ «a} I W9 9^kyfut0t9 I nm )i€f«c ] •/mXwv— ) 
imirm \b \ nmw X«Ci7r | SjrfXiM ] Xfftvivt, 

*0 'A^rmmAftmt fim^ikAf fip^W riir pMy^tg 

*H *Bfix^^ Tlfinpt rt mm UfMliluK Mfq. 

Oka. I, 

I*U climh the frost | 7 moontaiiui high i , and there I^llooiii | the 
we«ther; 

I'U tear the rain i bow from the sky | , and tie both ends | to- 
gether. 

Some critics, however, maintain these rezies to be trodiaies, altiioagh 
rvej loose and ftnltjr. See Foster, p. 118. A eorioas instance of the eariy 
oonflision of accent and qnantitr may be seen in Pradentlius who shorten* 
the pennltima in «r a mu and iMOf from Ift^*^ s^^^ ii^M^*. 
Cui JfiJona enmi saza loqaadbos 
Ezundant seatebris, Ac 

(kUkewmr.Y,Si, 

cognatomqne malum, plgmenta, Camoenas, 

IdaiOf oonflavit fiUlendi trina potestas. 

OotU, Bymm, iT^-^JSia, 
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spirit, especially with yoimg women, is self-inflation 
and bnsy-bodyism. 

How strange and awful is the synthesis of life and 
death in the gusty winds and falling leaves of an 
autumnal day 



Av«un 25, less. 
SotetH <m JkuUe.-^lMughter : Farce and Troffedif. 

ROS£TlTs view of Dante^s meaning is in great 
part just, but he has pushed it beyond all bounds 
of common sense. How could a poet — and such a 
poet as Dante — ^have written the details of the allegory 
as conjectured by Bosetti ? The boundaries between 
his allegory and his pure picturesque are plain enough, I 
think, at first reading. 

To resolve laughter into an expression of contempt 
is contrary to fact, and laughable enough. Laughter 
is a convulsion of the nerves; and it seems as if nature 
cut short the rapid thriU of pleasure on the nerves by 
a sudden convulsion of them, to prevent the sensation 
becoming painful. Aristotle's definition is as good as 
can be : — surprise at perceiving anything out of its 
usual place, when the unusualness is not accompanied 
by a sense of serious danger. Such surprise is always 
pleasurable ; and it is observable that surprise accom- 
panied with circumstances of danger becomes tragic. 
Hence farce may often border on tragedy; indeed, 
farce is nearer tragedy in its essence than comedy is. 
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August 28, 1833. 
Baron Von fftmbcldt— Modem IHphmaHsU, 

BABON VON HUMBOLDT, brother of the great 
traveller, paid me the following compliment at 
Borne : — '' I confess, Mr. Coleridge, I had my sus- 
picions that you were here in a political capacity of 
some sort or other; but upon reflection I acquit you. 
For in (Jermany and, I believe, elsewhere on the 
Continent, it is generally understood that the English 
government, in order to divert the envy and jealousy 
of the world at the power, wealth, and ingenuity of 
your nation, makes a point, as a ru8e de guerre^ of 
sending out none but fools of gentlemanly birth and 
connexions as diplomatists to the courts abroad. An 
exception is, perhaps, sometimes made for a clever 
fellow, if sufficiently libertine and unprincipled." Is 
the case much altered now, do you know P 

What dull coxcombs your diplomatists at home 
generally are. I remember dining at Mr. Frere's 
once in company with Canning and a few other inte- 
resting men. Just before dmner Lord called 

on Frere, and asked himself to dinner. From the 
moment of his entry he began to talk to the whole 
party, and in French^all of us being genuine English 
— ^and I was told his French was execrable. He had 
followed the Bussian army into France, and seen a 
good deal of the great men concerned in the war : of 
none of those things did he say a word, but went on, 
sometimes in English and sometimes in French, 
gabbling about cookery and dress and the like. At 
last he paused for a little — and I said a few words 
r emarking how a great image may be reduced to the 
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ridiculous and contemptible by bringing the consti- 
tuent parts into prominent detail^ and mentioned the 
grandeur of the deluge and the preservation of life in 
Genesis and the Paradise Lost^* and the ludicrous 
effect produced by Drayton^s description in his Noah's 
Flood :— 

** And now the beasts are walking from the wood^ 
As weU of ravine, as that chew the cad. 
The king of beasts his fiiry doth sappreas^ 
And to the Ark leads down the lioness ; 
The boll for his beloved mate doth low. 
And to the Ark brings on the fair-eyed oow/' &c. 

Hereupon Lord resumed, and spoke in raptures 

of a picture which he had lately seen of Noah's Ark, 
and said the animals were all marching two and two, 
the little ones first, and that the elephants came last 
in great majesty and filled up the fore-ground. "Ah! 
no doubt, my lord,'' said Canning; "your elephants, 
wise fellows ! staid behind to pack up their trunks !" 
This floored the ambassador for half an hour. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ahnost 
all our ambassadors were distinguished men.t Eead 
TJoyd's State Worthies. The third-rate men of those 

* Genesis, e. tL tIL Par. Lost, book zt, t. 728, Ae. 
t Yet Diego de If endoza, the author of Laiarillttde Tonnes, himself a 
veteran diplomstlst, desoiibes his hrethren of the cxwt; and' their duties, in 
the reigns of Charles the Emperor and Philip the Second, in the following 
te^ns^-- 

O embi^adores, poros majaderos, 
Que si los reyes qnieren enganar, 
Comienzan por nosotros los primeros. 
Kuestro mayor ntgodo et, no da^oTt 
T jamas haeer eosOf ni duStOf 
Que no eorramot rieago de onseXar, 

What a pit7 it is that modem diplomatists, who, for the most part, rery 
eareftilly oheenre the preoept oontained in the last two lines of this passage^ 
should not equally bear in mind the importance of the preceding remark-* 
tHaitkeirj^rifiipallmeii^eee isjust to do no mioek^f^^D. 
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days possessed an infinity of knowledge^ and were 
intimatel; versed not only in the history^ but even 
in the heraldry, of the countries in which they were 
resident. Men were almost always, except for mere 
compliments, chosen for their dexterity and experience 
— ^not, as now, by parliamentary interest. 

The sure way to make a foolish ambassador is to 
bring him up to it. What can an English minister 
abroad really want but an honest and bold heart, a 
love for his country and the ten commandments? 
Your art diplomatic is stuff: — no truly great man 
now would negociate upon any such shallow principles. 



August 30, 1833. 

Mom cainnot he Stationary, — JPataUsm and Providence, — 

Sympathy in Joy. 

IF a man is not rising upwards to be an angel, 
depend upon it, he is sinking downwards to be a 
devil. He cannot stop at the beast. The most 
savage of men are not beasts : they are worse, a great 
de^ worse. 

The conduct of the Mohammedan and Western 
nations on the subject of contagious plague illustrates 
the two extremes of error on the nature of God's 
moral government of the world. The Turk changes 
Providence into fatalism; the Christian relies upon 
it — ^when he has nothing else to rely on. He does 
not practically rely upon it at all. 

For compassion a human heart suffices; but for 
full and adequate sympathy with joy an angel's only. 
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And ever lemember^ that the more exquisite and 
delicate a flower of jov^ the tenderer must be the 
hand that plucks it. 



Sbpzembke 2, 1888. 

C^araeitrMe J^mperammU qf NaUant.—OreA ParMei.—'JMn 
Ooffipoumdi, — Pnpertku. — TSmUut, —- InMUhr— SkOiui.^^ 
Valenut Flaccw, — Ckmdieu^ — Pemui^—PtudentUu. — 
MermerianuuB, 

nPHE English affect stimulant nourishment — beef 
•^ and beer. The French, excitants, irritants — 
nitrous oxide, alcohol, champagne. The Austrians, 
sedatives — ^hyoscyamus. The Russians, narcotics — 
opium, tobacco, and beng. 

It is worth particular notice how the style of Greek 
oratory, so full, in the times of political independence, 
of connective particles, some of passions, some of 
sensation only, and escaping the dfussification of mere 
grammatical logic, became, in the hands of the de- 
daimers and philosophers of the Alexandrian aera^ and 
still later, entirely deprived of this peculiarity. So it 
was with Homer as compared with Nonnus, Tryphio- 
dorus, and the like. In the latter there are in the 
same number of lines fewer words by one half than 
in the Siad. AU the appoggiaturas of time are lost. 

AH the Greek writers after Demosthenes and his 
contemporaries, what are they but the leavings of 
lyranny, in which a few precious things seem shel- 
tered by the mass of rubbish ! Yet, whenever liberty 
b^n but to hope and strive, a Polybius appeared. 
Theocritus is almost the only instance I know of a 
man of true poetic genius flourishing under a tyranny. 
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The old Latin poets attempted to compomid as 
laj^j as the Oreek; hence in Ennios such words as 
bdligerewtes, &c. Li nothing did Virgil skow his 
judgment more than in rejecting these, except just 
where common usage had sanctioned them, as omnu 
poUns and a few more. He saw that the Latin was 
too far advanced in its formation, and of too rigid a 
character, to admit such composition or agglutination. 
Li this particular respect Virgil's Latin is very admi- 
rable and deserving preference. Compare it with the 
language of Lucan or Statins, and count the number 
of words used in an equal number of liues, and observe 
how many more short words Virgil has. 



I cannot quite understand the grounds of the high 
admiration which the ancients expressed forPtopertius, 
and I own that Tibullus is rather insipid to me. 
Lucan was a man of great powers; but what was to 
be made of such a shapeless fragment of party warfare, 
and so recent too ! He had fancy rather tlum imagi- 
nation, and passion rather than fancy. His taste was 
wretched, to be sure; still the Pharsalia is in my 
judgment a very wonderful work for such a youth as 
Lucan * was. 

I think Statins a truer poet than Lucan, though he 
is very extravagant sometimes. Valerius ilaccus is 
very pretty in particular passages. I am ashamed to 
say, I have never read Silius Italicus. CSIaudian I 
recommend to your careful perusal, in respect of his 
being properly the first of the modems, or at least the 

* LDoan died bj the oommand of JUvro, ajx. 86^ in his twontyniixtli 
year. I ihink thlfl should be printed at the heglnBJng of every book of the 
Pharsalia^— Ekp. 
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transitional link between the Classic and the Oothic 
mode of thought. 

I call Fersins hard — ^not obscure. He had a bad 
style; but I dare say^ if he had lived^^ he would have 
learned to express himself in easier language. There 
are many passages in him of exquisite felicity, and his 
vein of thought is manly and pathetic. 

Prudentiust is curious for this, — ^that you see how 
Christianity forced allegory into the place of mytho- 
logy. Mr. Frere [6 <f>ik6KaXos, 6 KoXoKayaOos] used to 
esteem the Latin Christian poets of Italy very highly, 
and no man in our times was a more compet^t judge 
than he. 

How very pretty are those lines of Hermesianax in 
Athensus about the poets and poetesses of Greece ! % 



1 4,1838. 

DettmcUm of Jenuakm, — Bpie Poem,-^Oerman and FngU^. — 
Modem TraiveU,-^PiMradiH Lott. 

1HAYE already told you that in my opinion the 
destruction of Jerusalem is the only subject now 
left for an epic poem of the highest kind. Yet, with 
all its great capabilities, it has tibis one grand defect — 
that, whereas a poem, to be epic, must have apersonal 
interest,*— in the destruction of Jerusalem no genius 
or skill could possibly preserve the interest for the 
hero from being merged in the interest for the event. 

* Antau PttndnB Flaoeos died In fheSOCh year of his age, a.d. 62.— Ed. 
t Anraliiu Prndenttiu ClemenB was bom a j>. 848^ In Spain.— Ed. 
t See fhe fragment from fhe Leontimn :— 

C8iiv fiHr ptkH IMC it9^rtey*9 0X4rf*M 

AMfcv* M.T.A. ilttM.ziU.a.71^SD. 

u2 
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The fact is, the eveat itself is too sublime and over- 
whelming. 

In my judgment, an epic poem must either be 
national or mundane. As to Arthur, you could not 
by any means make a poem on him national to Eng- 
lishmen. What have lae to do with himP Milton 
saw this, and with a judgment at least equal to his 
genius, took a mundane theme-— one common to all 
mankind. His Adam and Eve are all men and 
women inclusively. Pope satirises Milton for making 
Gk)d the Father talk like a school divine.* Pope was 
hardly the man to criticise Milton. The truth is, the 
judgment of Milton in the conduct of the celestial 
part of his stoiy is very exquisite. Wherever God is 
represented as directly acting as Creator, without any 
exhibition of lus own essence, Milton adopts the 
{simplest and sternest language of the Scriptures. 
He ventures upon no poetic diction, no amplification, 
no pathos, no affection. It is truly the Ygice of the 
Word of &e Lord coming to, and ae^ng on, the 
subject Chaos. But, as some p^oSilinterest was 
demanded for the purposes of poetry, Milton takes 
advantage of the drainatic representation of Qoi's 
address to the the Son, the Filial Alterity, and in those 
addresees slips in, as it were by stealth, language of 
affection, or thought, or sentiment. Indeed, although 
Milton was undoubtedly a high Arian in his mature 
life, he does in the necessity of poetry give a greater 
objectivity to the Father and the Son, than he would 

* ** MUton'g strong pinion now not Heav'n can bound, 
Now, aeipent-Uke, in prose he sweeps the ground ; 
In quibbles ftngel and archangel Join, 
And Ood the Father tarns a school dirine." 

Ho&^Bookll^ EpX,99. 
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have justified in argument. He was very wise in 
adopting the strong anthropomorphism of the Hebrew 
Scriptures at once. Compare the Paradise Lost with 
Klopstock's Messiah, and you will learn to appreciate 
Milton's judgment and skill quite as much as his 
genius. 

The conquest of India by Bacchus might afford 
scope for a very brilliant poem of the fancy and the 
understanding. 

It is not that the German can express external 
imagery more fuUy than English; but that it can 
flash more images at once on the mind than the 
English can. As to mere power of expression, I 
doubt whether even the Greek surpasses the English. 
Pray, read a very pleasant and acute dialogue in 
Schlegel's Atheneeum between a German, a Greek, a 
Boman, Italian, and a Prenchman, on the merits of 
their respective languages. 



I wish the naval and military officers who write 
accounts of their travels would just spare us their 
sentiment. The Magazines introduced this cant. Let 
these gentlemen read and imitate the old captains and 
admirals, as Dampier, &c. 



OoiOBnt 15, 1888. 

THE Trinity is the idea : the Incarnation, which 
impUes the Pall, is the fact : the Bedemption is 
the mesothesis of the two — ^that is — the religion. 
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If you bring up your children in a way which puts 
them out of sympathy with the religious feelings of 
the nation in which they live, the chances are, that 
they will ultimafcely turn out ruffians or fanatics — and 
one as likely as the other. 



OcioBBR 28y less. 

JSUgp, — Lavaorum PaUadot, — Cheek and LaUn Pentcmeter, — 
MilUm'i Latm Poem».--PoeHcal Filter. --Cfra^ cmd OoUon. 

Tj^LEGT is the form of poetry natural to the reflec- 
-*-^ tive mind. It may treat of any subject, but it 
must treat of no subject /or itaelf; but always and 
exclusively with reference to the poet himself. As he 
will fed regret for the past or desire for the future, so 
sorrow and love become the principal themes of elegy. 
Elegy presents every thing as lost and gone, or absent 
and future. The elegy is the exact opposite of the 
Homeric epic, in which all is purely external and 
objective, and the poet is a mere voice. 

The true lyric ode is subjective too ; but then it 
delights to present things as actually existing and 
visible, although associated with the past, or coloured 
highly by the subject of the ode itself. 

I think the Lavacrum Pallados of Gallimachus very 
beautiful indeed, especially that part about the mother 
of Tiresias and Minerva.* I have a mind to try how 
it would bear translation; but what metre have we 
to answer in feeling to the el^iac couplet of the 
Greeks? 

r$o>6 n »mi irifi )j^ fiXmrt v»f irif ttpf 
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I gready prefer the Greek rhythm of the short verse 
to Ovid's, though, observe, I don't dispute his taste 
with reference to the genius of his own language. 
Augustus Schlegel gave me a copy of Latin elegiacs 
on the King of Prussia's going down the Shine, in 
which he had abnost exclusively adopted the manner 
of Propertius. I thought them very eleganU 



You may find a few minute faults in Milton's Latin 
verses j but you will not persuade me that, if these 
poems had come down to us a« written in the age of 
Tiberius, we should not have considered them to be 
very beautiful. 

I once thought of making a collection^ — to be called 
''The Poetical Filter," — upon the principle of simply 
omitting from the old pieces of lyrical poetry which 
we have, those parts in which the whim or the bad 
taste of the author or the fashion of his age prevailed 
over his genius. You would be surprised at the 
number of exquisite laAoles which might be made by 
this simple operation, and, perhaps, by the insertion of 
a single line or half a line, out of poems which are 
now utterly disregarded on account of some odd or 
incongruous passages in them ; — just as whole volumes 
of Wordsworth's poems were formerly neglected or 
laughed at, solely because of some few wilfulnesses, if 
I may so call them, of that great man — ^whilst at the 
same time five-sixths of his poems would have been 
admired, and indeed popular, if they had appeared 
without those drawbadcs, under the name of Byron 
or Moore or Campbdl, or any other of the fashionable 
favourites of the day But he has won the battle 
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now^ ay I and will wear the crown^ whilst English is 



I think there is something very majestic in Gra/s 
Installation Ode; but as to the Bard and the rest of 
his lyrics, I mast say I think them frigid and arti- 
ficial. There is more real lyric feeling in Cotton's 
Ode on Winter.* 

* L«t BM boifoir Ifr. WarSfirortli'i Moomt «j; and qiiotetion from, tblB 



** Finally, I will rate to Cotton'a * Ode npoa Winter/ an admirable eom- 
posiiion, fhoogh stained with lome peculiarities of the age in which he 
liTed, for a general iUostratlon of the characteristics of Fancy. The middle 
part of this ode contains a most lively deseription of the entnmce of Wbiter, 
with his retlnne, as * a palsied king,' and yet a military monardi, adrandng 
for oonqnest with his army ; the several bodies of which, and their arms and 
equipments, are deseiibed with a rapidity of detail, and a profhsioB of 
fmeSM comparisons, which indicate, on tlie part of the poet, extreme aetlTlty 
of Intellect^ and a eonespondent hnrry of deUghtftil fteling. He retires 
ftmn the foe into his fiirtress, where— 

amagasine 
Of sovereign Juice is cellared in ; 
Liqnor that will the siege maintain 
Shoold FhoBbus ne*er retnm again. 

Though myself a water-drinker, I cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing 
what follows, as an instance still more happy of Fancy employed in the 
treatment of fMling than, in Ita preceding passages, the poem supplies of 
her management of forms. 

Tis that, that gives the Poet rage. 
And thaws the gelly'd blood of Age; 
Matures the yomig, lestores the Old, 
And makes the fitinting coward bold 

It lays the careftd head to reet. 
Calms palpitations tn the breast. 
Renders onr lives* misfortnne sweet; 

* « 4t • 

Then let the chXa Sdroooo blow. 
And gird as rmrnd with hills of mow; 
Or else go whistle to the shore. 
And make the hollow monntalns roar : 

Whilst we together Jovial sit 

Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit; ^ 

Where, though bleak winds confine us home. 

Our fimcies round the world shall roam. 
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NOTBMBBB 1, 1833. 

Noveb, — Scope of ChrMomU/y. 

COMPABE Nestor, Ajax, Achilles, &c., in the 
Troilus and Gresaida of Shakspeare with their 
namesakes in the Hiad. The old heroes seem all to 
have been at school ever since. I scarcely know a 
more striking instance of the strength and pregnancy 
of the Gbthic mind. 

Dryden's genius was of that sort which catches fire 
by its own motion; his chariot wheels get hot by 
driving fast. 

Dr. Johnson seems to have been really more power- 

We 11 think of all fhe friends we know. 
And drink to all worth drinking to ; 
When, haying dmnk all thine and mine. 
We rather shall want healths than wine. 

Bat where friends iUl us, we 11 supply 
Our friendships with oar eharity ; 
Hen that remote in sorrows li-re 
Shall by oar lusty brinuners thrire. 

We 11 drink the wanting into wealth. 
And those that languish into healfh, 
Th' afflicted into Joy, th' oppvest 
Into seenrity and rest. 

The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more Und, 
And in restraint who stifled lie 
ShaU taste Ihe air of Uherly. 

The braye shall triumph In saoeess, 
The loyers shall haye mistresses, 
Poor unregaided virtue, praise^ 
And the neglected poet, bays. 

Thus shall our healths do others good. 
Whilst we ourselyes do all we would ; 
For, freed from envy and from eare, 
What would we be but what we are ? " 
/V^AiM to ihs §dUumiqfMr. W:s IWnw, m 1816 and 18K)^£d. 
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fdl in discoursiiig vivd voce in conversation than with 
his pen in hand. It seems as if the excitement of 
company called something like realiiy- and consecn- 
tiveness into his reasonings, which in his writings I 
camiot see. His antitheses are abnost always verbal 
only ; and sentence after sentence in the Bambler may 
be pointed out to which yon cannot attach any definite 
meaning whatever. In his political pamphlets there 
is more truth of expression than in his other works, 
for the same reason that Ins conversation is better 
than his writings in general. He was more excited 
and in earnest. 

When I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott's noveb, 
and they are almost the only books I can then read. 
I camiot at such tunes read the Bible; my mind 
reflects on it, but I can't bear the open page. 



Unless Christianity be viewed and felt in a high l 
ad comprehensive way, how large a portion of our I 
atellectual and moral nature does it leave without / 
[object and action ! y 

Let a yoimg man separate I firom Me as far as he 
possibly can, and remove Me tiU it is almost lost in 
the remote distance. '' I am me,'' is as bad a fault 
in intellectuals and morals as it is in grammar, whilst 
none but one — Gk)d — can say, ''I am I," or ''That 
Tam." 



H 



• NOTEKBEB 9, 1888. 

TmeB of Ckarlet /. 

OW many books are still written and published 
about Charles the Eirst and his times ! Such is 
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the fresh and endaring interest of that grand crisis of 
morals^ religion^ and govenmient ! But these books 
are none of them works of any genins or imagination; 
not one of these authors seems to be able to throw 
himself back into that age; if they did, there wotdd 
be less praise and less blame bestowed on both sides. 



Dbobmbir 21, 1888. 

Meumger qfth/$ OomumL-^Prcphecy.-^Zoffie of Jdea$ and 

qf Syllogitmi, 

WHEN I reflect upon the subject of the messenger 
of the covenant; and observe the distinction 
taken in the prophets between the teaching and suffer- 
ing Christ; — ^the Priest^ who was to precede, and the 
triumphant Messiah, the Judge, who was to follow, — 
and how Jesus always seems to speak of the Son of 
Man in a future sense, and yet always at the same 
time as identical with himself; I sometimes think 
that our Lord himself in his earthly career was the 
Messenger; and that the way is now still preparing 
for the great and visible advent of the Messiah of 
Glory. I mention this doubtingly. 



What a beautiful sermon or essay might be written 
on the growth of prophecy! — ^from the germ, no 
bigger than a man^s hand, in Genesis, till the column 
of cloud gathers size and height and substance, and 
assumes the shape of a perfect man; just like the 
smoke in the Arabian Nights' tale, which comes up 
and at last takes a genie's shape.* 

• Thepassagte to Mr. Coleridge*! mtod was, I snppoee, the followtog:— 
«He (the fisbennan) set it before Urn, and whUe he looked upon it atten- 
tivelj, there eame out a very thick smoke, wMoli obliged him to retire two oi 
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The logic of ideas is to that of syllogisms as the 
infinitesimal calculus to common arithmetic ; it ^tOYes, 
hnl at the same time supersedes. 



\ 



Januabt 1, 1884. 
LmM% Portry— Jiwwl ii ii (^inmiUtgML Afrmffemmi qf Wmhi 

II/JHAT is it that Mr. Lander wants, to make him 
'^ ' a poet? His powers are certainly very consi- 
derable, but he seisms to be totally deficient in that 
modifying fucolty, which compresses several unit« 
into one'wBSIe. "TtcTtnith is, he does not possess 
im^matfdn in its h^ei^ Torm,— that of stamping 
ilpii^ neW una. Hence his poeaas^ ImIlob assholes, 
are unintelligible; you have eminences excessively 
bright, and all the ground around and between them 
in darkness. Besides which, he has never learned, 
wiUi all his enei^, how to write simple and lucid 



The uaefali the agreeable^. J^e beau tifol, and the 
good, are distingmshable. You are wrong in resblv- 
ing Leauty into expression or interest; it is quite 
distinct; indeed it is opposite, although not contrary. 
Beau^ is an immediate presence, between {inter) 
whict and {he beholder niiU eslT ftlf^'SlWayif one 
an3^ranc[flll'r whereas '£Ee interesting always cBst firbs 
and Is' 'disturbed. I exceedingly regret ihe loss of 

fhne pMM frtmi it. The imoke aaoended to fh« donds, and extending Itaelf 
along fhe aea, and upon fhe shon^ formed a gnatmiet^ ▼faieh, ire maj well 
imagine, did mightOy aatonish the fisherman. When the smoke was all oat 
of the ressel, it reimited itseU; and became a solid body, of whieh there was 
formed a genie twice as high as the greatest of giants." Storg ^ Me 
FUHurmim, liinth Nightr-En. 
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those essays on beauty^ which I wrote in a Bzistol 
newspaper. I wonld give much to recover them. 

After all you can say^ I still think the chronolo- 
gical order the best for arranging a poet's works. All 
your divisions are in particular instances inadequate, 
and they destroy the interest which arises from watch- 
ing the progress, maturity, and even the decay of 
genius. 

January 3, 1834. 

IHAYE known books written on Tolerance, the 
proper title of which would be — ^intolerant or 
intolerable books on tolerance. Should not a man 
who writes a book expressly to inculcate tolerance 
learn i;o treat with respect, or at least with indulgenccj 
articles of faith which tens of thousands ten times 
told of his feQow-subjects or his fellow-creatures 
believe with all their souls, and upon the truth of 
which they rest their tranquillity in this world, and 
their hopes of salvation in the next, — ^those articles 
being at least maintainable against his arguments, and 
most certainly innocent in themselves? — ^Is it fitting 
to run Jesus Christ in a silly parallel with Socrates 
— the Being whom thousand millions of intellectual 
creatures, of whom I am a humble unit, take to be 
their Bedeemer, with an Athenian philosopher, of 
whom we should know nothing except through his 
glorification in Plato and XenophonP — ^And then to 
hitch Latimer and Servetus together ! To be sure 
there was a stake and a fire in each case, but where 
the rest of the resemblance is I cannot see. What 
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ground is tbere for throwing the odium of Sorvetns's 
death upon Calvin alone? Why^ the mild Melanc- 
thon wrote to Calvin,'*' expressly to testify his concur- 
rence in the act, and no doabt he spoke the sense of 
the German rdformers; the Swiss churches admsed 
the punishment in formal letters, and I rather think 
there are letters from the English divines, approving 
Calvin's conduct ! — ^Before a man deals out the slang 
of the day about the great leaders of the fieformation, 
he should learn to throw himself back to the age of 
the Reformation, when the two great parties in the 
church were eagerly on the watch to fEisten a charge 
of heresy on the otiier. Besides, if ever a poor &natic 
thrust himself into tiie fire, it was Michael Servetus. 
He was a ratnd enthusiast, and did every thing he 
could in the way of insult and ribaldry to provoke the 
feeling of the Christian church. He called the Trinity 
triceps mofu^rum et Ogrb&rum quendam tripartUum, 
and so on. 

Indeed, how should the principle of retigious toler- 
ation have been acknowledged at first? — It would 
require stronger ai^iuments than any which I have 
heard as yet, to prove that men in authority have not 
a right, involved in an imperative duty, to deter those 
under their control from teachiog or countenancing 
doctrines which th^ believe to be damnable, and even 
to punish with death those who violate such prohi- 
bition. I am sure that Bellarmine would have had 
small difficulty in turning Locke round his fingers' 
ends upon this ground. A right to protection I can 
understand; but a right to toleration seems to me a 

* Mdanietlion*Bwoidflar8:~*'TiiojudiQiopronDiMMntiiNr. AiBnnoetiam 
▼Mtros maglttrataa Jmte fedaae ^mA iMniiMBi blisnlMmiiiii, rt ordiiM 
Jodicate, AUer^tomMt" Utfa Oct UM.— En. 
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contradiction in terms. Some criterion must in any 
case be adopted by the state; otherwise it might be 
compelled to admit whatever hideous doctrine and 
practice any man or number of men may assert to be 
his or their religion^ and an article of his or their 
faith. It was the same Pope who commanded the 
Bomanists of England to separate from the national 
churchy which previously their own consciences had 
not dictated^ nor the decision of any council^ — and 
who also commanded them to rebel against Queen 
Elizabeth^ whom they were bound to obey by the law^ 
of the land ; and if the Pope had authority for one^ 
he must have had it for the other. The only true 
argument, as it seems to me, apart from Christianity, 
for a discriminating toleration is, that U is of no use 
to attempt to stop heresy or schism by persecution, 
unless, perhaps, it be conducted upon the plan of 
direct warfare and massacre. You cannot preserve 
men in the faith by such means, though you may 
stifle for a while any open appearance of dissent. The 
experiment has now been tried, and it has failed; and 
that is by a great deal the best argument for the 
magistrate against a repetition of it. 

I know this, — ^that if a parcel of fanatic missionaries 
were to go to Norway, and were to attempt to disturb 
the fervent and undoubting Lutheranism of the fine 
independent inhabitants of the interior of that coun- 
try, I should be right glad to hear that the busy fools 
had been quietly shipped off — any where. I donH 
include the people of the seaports in my praise of the 
Norwegians ; — I speak of the agricultural population. 
If that country could be brought to maintain a million 
more of inhabitants, Norway might defy the world; 
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it would be avrapK^f aud impregnable ; but it is much 
under-handed now. 



Jamuabt 12, 18S4. 
AfMu of FaiUkr^Modem Qmher%im^-—J>ewUamU SpmL^- 

IHAYE drawn up four or perhaps five aitides of 
fiiith^ by subscription, or rather by assent, to which 
I think a large comprehension might take place. My 
articles would exclude Unitarians, and I am sorry to 
say, members of the church of Borne, but with this 
difference — that the exclusion of Unitarians would be 
necessary and perpetual; that of the members of the 
church of Home depending on each individual's own 
conscience and intdlectual light. What I mean is 
this : — ^that the Bomanists hold the fiedth in Christy — 
but unhappily they also hold certain opinions, partly 
ceremonial, partly devotional, partly speculative, which 
have so fatal a facility of being degraded into base, 
corrupting, and even idolatrous practices, that if the 
Bomanist will make tAem of the essence of his religion, 
he must of course beexduded. As to the Quakers, I 
hardly know what to say. An article on the sacra- 
ments would exclude them. My doubt is, whether 
Baptism and the Eucharist are properly any parU of 
Christianity, or not rather Christianity itself; — ^the 
one, the initial conversion or light, — ^the other, the 
sustaining and invigorating life ; — ^both together the 
i^m Kci ((ofi, which are Christianity. A line can only 
begin once; hence, there can be no repetition of 
baptism ; but a line may be endlessly prolonged b} 
continued production; hence the sacrament of love 
and life las^ far ever. 
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Bat leally there is no knowing what the modern 
Quakers an^ or believe^ excepting this — ^that thej are 
altogether dq^erated from their ancestors of the 
seventeenth century. I should call modem Quakerism^ 
80 far as I know it as a scheme of faith^ a Sodnian 
Calvinism. Fenn himself was a SabeUian^ and seems 
to have disbelieved even the historical fact of the life 
and death of Jesus — ^most certainly Jesus of Nazareth 
was not Penn's Christy if he had any. It is amusing 
to see the modem Quakers appealing now to history 
for a confimiation of their tenets and discipline — ^and 
by so doing, in effect abandoning the strong hold of 
their founders. As an imperium in imperio, I think 
the Original Quakerism a conception worthy of Ly our- 
gus. Modem Quakerism is like one of those g^^tic 
trees which are seen in the forests of North America — 
apparently flourishing, and preserving all its greatest 
stretch and spread of branches; but when you cut 
through an enormously thick and gnarled bark^ you 
find the whole inside hoUow and rotten. Modem 
Quakerism^ like such a tree^ stands upright by help 
of its inveterate bark alone. £ari a Quaker, and he 
is a poor creature. 

How much the devotional spirit of the church has 
suffered by that necessary evil, the Beformation, and 
the sects which have sprung up subsequently to it I 
All our modem prayers seem tongue-tied. We appear 
to be thinking more of avoiding an heretical expres- 
sion or thought than of opening ourselves to God. 
We do not pray with that entire, unsuspecting, 
unfearing, childlike profusion of feelii -▼, ^ hich so 
beautifolly shines forth in Jeremy Taylor and Andrewes 
and the writings of some of the older and bett saints 
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of the Bomish churchy particolarlj of that remarkable 
woman^ St. Theresa.* And certamly Protestants^ in 
their anxiety to have the historical argoment on their 
side^ have brought down the origin of the Bomish 
errors too late. Many of them began^ no doubt^ in 
the Apostolic age itself; — ^I say errors — ^not heresies^ 
as that dullest of the fathers^ Epiphanius^ calls them. 
Epiphanins is very long and fierce upon the Ebionites. 
There may have been real heretics under that name; 
but I bdieire that^ in the b^pning, the name was^ 
on account of its Hebrew meamng, given to^ or 
adopted by^ some poor mistaken men — perhaps of 
the Nazarene way — ^who sold all their goods and 
lands^ and were then obliged to beg. I think it not 
improbable that Barnabas was one of these chief men- 
dicants; and that the collection made by St. Paul 
was for them. You should read Bhenferd's account 
of the early heresies. I think he demonstrates about 
eight of Epiphanius's heretics to be mere nick-names 
given by the Jews to the Christians. Bead '^ Hermas^ 
or the Shepherd/^ of the genuineness of which and 
of the epistle of Barnabas I have no doubt. It is 
perfectly orthodox^ but full of the most ludicrous 
tricks of gnostic fancy — ^the wish to find the New 
Testament in the Old. This gnosis is perceptible in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews^ but kept exquisitely 
within the limit of propriety. In the others it is 
rampant, and most truly ''puflfeih up/' as St. Paul 
said of it. 

* She WM a native of Arila in Old Ga8tile» and a Carmelite nan. Theresa 
established an order whleh she caUed the ** Beformed," and which beeame 
very powerftil. Her works are divided into ten books, of wbich her aiit»- 
biography forms a remarkable part. She died in 1682, and was eanonised 1»» 
Gregory XV., in 1623.— En. 
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Wliat between the sectarians and the political 
economists^ the English are denationalised. England 
I see as a country^ but the English nation seems 
obliterated. What conld redintegrate ns again ? Most 
it be another thr^t of foreign invasion P 

I never can digest the loss of most of Qrigen^s 
works : he seems to have been almost the only very 
great scholar and geniu? combined amongst the early 
Pathers. Jerome was very inferior to him. 



S' 



Januabt 2O9 1834. 
S/mt Mm Uke MuticcU Ola$iei.—£hMme <md Nonaentc-^Atheiti. 

OME men are like musical glasses; — to produce 
their finest tones^ you must keep them wet. 

Weill that passage is what I call the sublime 
dashed to pieces by cutting too close with the fiery- 
four-in-hand round the comer of nonsense. 



How did the Atheist get his idea of that Gbd whom 
he denies? 



FsBmuABT 72, 1884. 

Proqf 0/ Exittenee qf God.—KamC9 AUempL-^FhuriOU^ 

ofWorids. 

ASSUME the existence of God, — and then the 
harmony and fitness of the physical creation may 
be shown to correspond with and support such an 
assumption ; — ^but to set about pronmg the existence 
of a Gfod by such means is a mere circle^ a delusion. It 
can be no proof to a good reasoner^ unless he violates 
all svUogistic logic^ and presumes his conclusion. 

x2 
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Kant once set about proving the eidstence of God^ 
and a masterly effort it was.* But in his later great 
work^ the '^ Critique of the ¥ure Season/' he saw its 
fiillaqr^ and said of it — ^that j^ the existence could 
be firoved at all, it must be on the grounds indicated 
by hinu _^ 

I never could fed any force in the arguments for a 
plurality of worlds, in the common acceptation of that 
term. A lady once asked me — ^' What then could 
be the intention in creating so many great bodies, so 
apparently useless to us ? '' I said — ^I did not know, 
except, perhaps, to make dirt cheap. The vulgar 
inference is in alio genere. What in the eye of an 
intellectual and omnipotent Being is the whole sidereal 
system to the soul of one man for whom Christ diedP 



Mabch 1, 1834. 
A Meatoner, 

1AM by the law of my nature a reasoner. A 
person who should suppose I meant by that word, 
an arguer, would not only not understimd me, but 
would understand the contrary of my meaning. I can 
take no interest whatever in hearing or saying any- 
thing merely as a fact — ^merely as having happened. 
It must refer to something within me before I can 
regard it with any curiosity or care. My mind is 
always energic — ^I don't mean energetic ; I require in 
everything what, for lack of another word, I may call 
propriety i — ^that is, a reason, why the thing m at all, 

* In hia essay, ^^Dtrebung vOgUoht Bewntgnmd m «iner DwumatnOltm de» 
Dateynt GotUt."—" The only possible argument or ground of proof for a 
demottstvation of the ezUtenee of God." It was pubUahed in 1708; the 
"Critique" In 1781.-BO. 
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and why it is there or then rather than ekewhere o^ at 
another time. 



Mabch 5, 1884. 

Skaktpean^M InieBeekitU AeHon.'-Orabbe and Sofdheff,---' Peter 
SimpU emd Tom Orimgl^i Log, 

O HAKSPEAKE'S intellectnal action is wholly unlike 
^ that of Ben Jonson or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The latter see the totality of a sentence or passage^ 
and then project it entire. Shakspeare goes on creating, 
and evolving B. out of A., and 0. out of B., and so 
on, just as a serpent moves, which makes a folcmm 
of its own body, and seems for ever twisting and 
untwisting its own strength, 

I think Crabbe and Southey are somethii^ alike ; 
but CSrabbe's poems are founded on observation and 
real life — Southe/s on fancy and books. In facility 
they are equal, though Crabbers English is of course 
not upon a level with Southe/s, which is next door to 
faultless. But in Crabbe there is an absolute defect 
of the high imagination ; he gives me little or no 
pleasure: yet, no doubt, he has much power of a 
certain kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some 
pains, a catholic taste in literature. I read all sorts 
of books with some pleasure, except modem sermons 
and treatises on political economy. 

I have received a great deal of pleasure from some 
of the modem novels, especially Captain Manyaf s 
'' Peter Simple.'' That book is nearer Smollett than 
any I ronember. And ''Tom Cringle's Log" in 
Blackwood is also most excellent^ 
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MiLBCH 15, 1884. 

OJUwosr.— Aofapaofv.— Bm /oMim.— BstHWiofa a/nd FUuher, — 

Damd, — Mcmmger. 

1TAK£ unceasing delight in Chaucer. EQs manly 
cheerfdhiess is espedally delicious to me in my 
old age.* How exquisitely tender he is, and yet how 
perfectly free from the least touch of sickly melan- 
choly or morbid drooping! The sympathy of the 
poet with the subjects of his poetry is particularly 
remarkable in Shakspeare and Chaucer; but what the 
first effects by a strong act of imagination and mental 
metamorphosis, the last does without any effort, merely 
by the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature. How 
well we seem to know CSiaucerl How absolutely 
nothing do we know of Shakspeare I 

1 cannot in the least allow any necessity for Chaucer's 
poetiy, especially the Canterbury Tales, being con- 
sidered obsolete. Let a few plab rules be given for 
qoundiog the final i of syllables, and for expressing 
the termination of such words as ocewn, and nation, 
&c., as dissyllables,— -or let the syllables to be sounded 
in such cases be marked by a competent metrist. This 
simple expedient would, with a very few trifling ex- 
ceptions, where the errors are inveterate, enable any 
reader to fed the perfect smoothness and harmony of 
Chaucer's verse. As to understanding his language, 
if you read twenty pages with a good glossary, you 
surely can find no further dif&culty, even as it is; but 

* Eiglitean jeara befSnre, Mr. Coleridge entertained the mme feelings 
towerda Chanoer:—** Through all the works of Ghaiioer there reigns a 
cheerflilneea, « manly UUrity, vhich makes It ahnoet Impoaande to doobt 
a eorrespondettt haUt of feeUng In the antfaor himself." Biog, LU^ ToI.i, 
p 88.— Bo, 
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I shoxdd have no objection to see tbis done : — Strike 
out those words which are now obsolete^ and I wiU 
venture to say that I will replace erery one of them 
by words still in use out of Chaucer himself^ or Gower 
his disciple. I donH want this myself: I rather like 
to see the significant terms which Chaucer unsuccess- 
fully offered as candidates for admission into our lan- 
guage; but surely so very slight a change of the text 
may well be pardoned, even by hhck-l^^oH, for the 
purpose of restoring so great a poet to his ancient 
and most deserved popularity. 

Shakspeare is of no age. It is idle to endeavour to 
support his phrases by quotations from Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Metcher^ &c. His language is entirely 
his own^ and the younger dramatists imitated him. 
The construction of Shakspeare's sentences, whether 
in verse or prose, is the necessary and homogeneous 
vehicle of his peculiar manner of thinking. His is 
not the style of the age. More particukrly, Shak- 
speare's blank verse is an absolutely new creation. 
Bead Daniel * — ^the admirable Daniel — in his '' Civil 
Wars/' and '' Triumphs of Hymen.'' The style and 
language are just such as any veiy pure and manly 
writer of the present day — ^Wordsworth, for example 
— ^would use; it seems quite modem in comparison 

* « This poef 8 well-merited epithet ia that of the * wOUmguafftd JkoM ; 
bat, Ukewiae, and by the eonaeiit of his oontemponries, no less than all sne- 
ceeding eiities, the 'prosaio DanieL' Yet those who thos designate this 
irise and amiable writer, from the fteqnent Ineorrespondenej of his diction 
with his metre, in the nu^oritj of his eompoBitions, not only deem them 
TalnaUe and interesting on other aoooants, boC willingly admit that there 
are to be ftmnd thnmghoat his poems, and especially in his BuiaOet and in 
his Hymeria IWrnnpA, many and exquisite specimens of that style, which. 
as the neatral groond of prose and Terse, is common to both,"^ Bog, Lit., 
▼cl.iL,p.88. 
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inth the style of Shakspeare. Ben Jonson's blank 
▼ene is very masterly and individual^ and perhaps 
Massmger's is even still nobler. In Beaumont and 
fletcher it is constantlj sUppinginto lyridsma. 

I believe Shakspeare was not a whit more intelli- 
gible in his own day than he is now to an educated 
man, exeeptfor a few loeal allusions of no consequence. 
As I said, he is of no age — nor, I may add, of any 
rdigion, or party, or profession. The body and sab- 
stance of his works came out of the un&thomable 
depths of his own oceanic mind : his observation and 
reading, which was considerable, supplied him with 
the drapery of his figures.* 



As for editing Beaumont and Fletcher, the task 
would be one immeim laiam. The confusion is now 
so great, the errors so enormous, that the editor must 
use a boldness quite unallowable in any other case. 
All I can say as to Beaumont and Fletcher is, that I 
can point out well enough where something has been 
lost, and that something so and so was probably 
in the original; but the law of Shakspeare^s thouj^ 
and verse is such, tnat I feel convinced that not 
only could I detect the spurious, but supply the 
genuine, word. 

* Mr. Coleridge eellea Shalupeaiv '*ilU mift i ai m inde d mant** Im^ fwfto tSt 
-'*« phreM,** said he, ^'whicfa I have b or ro wed from a Greek moiiki 
w1m> Applies It to a patriarch of Constantinople. I miglit have said, 
that I bare redaimtd, rather than borrowed, It, for It seems to belong to 
Shakspeare dejmn thtj^klaHf et e» prMhgh a s i w w " 9mBtoff,LlL,r6Lfk^ 
p. 18.— Ed. 
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I 20, 1834. 
** Jaimaica Journal.'" 

LOBD BIEON, as quoted by Lord Dover,* says, 
that the '^Mysterious Mother'^ raises Horace 
Walpole above every author living in his. Lord 
Byron's, time. Upon which I venture to remark, 
fi^, that I do not believe that Lord Byron spoke 
sincerely; for I suspect that he made a tadt exception 
in favour of himself at least; — ^secondly, that it is a 
miserable mode of comparison which does not rest on 
difference of kind. It proceeds of envy and malice 
and detraction to say that A. is higher than B, unless 
you show that they are in pari materia; — ^thirdly, 
that the ''Mysterious Mother '^ is the most disgust- 
ing, vile, detestable composition that ever came from 
the hand of man. No one with a spark of true 
manliness, of which Horace Walpole had none, could 
have written it. As to the blank verse, it is indeed 
better than Bowe's and Thomson's, which was ex- 
ecrably bad : — any approach, therefore, to the manner 
of the old dramatists was, of course, an improve- 
ment; but the loosest lines in Shirley are superior 
to Walpole's best. 

Lewis's "Jamaica Journal" is deligfatfdl; it is 
almost the only unaffected book of travels or touring 

* Infhe mtmoir prefixed to the oorrespondeaoe with Sir. H.Maii% Lord 
Byron's words are:— ''He is fhe yUbmu Sonumortmf the antbor of fhe 
*M7Bterioii8 Mother/ a tragedy of the faic^iest order, and not a paUng 
lore play. He is the fltther of the first romanoe^ and of the last tragedy, 
In our language; and surely worthy of a higher plaee than any living 
nOnK, be bt who he may."— JVi^ms to MaHno IkOiero, la not "ftomeo 
and Jnliet** a lore play 9— Bat why reason aboat snob insinoere, splenetie 
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I have read of late years. Tou have the man himself^ 
and not an inconsiderable man^ — certainly a much 
finer mind than I supposed before from the perusal of 
his romances^ &c. It is by far his best work^ and will 
live and be popular. Those verses on the Hours axe 
very pretty; but the Isle of Devils is^ like his romances^ 
fever dream — ^horrible, without point or terror. 



Apbil 16, 18S4. 
SieOf.^MaUa.'Sir Alexmder Ball. 

I FOUND that everything in and about Sicily had 
been exaggerated by travellers, except two things 
— ^the foUy of the government and the wretchedness 
of the people. Tkey did not admit of exaggeration. 

Beally you may learn the fundamental principles 
of political economy in a very compendious way, by 
taldng a short tour through Sicily, and simply re- 
versing in your own mind every law, custom, and 
ordinance you meet with. I never was in a country 
in which everything proceeding from man was so 
exactly wrong. You have peremptory ordinances 
against makmg roads, taxes on the passage of 
common vegetables from one miserable village to 
another, and so on. 

By the by, do you know any parallel in modem 
history to the absurdity of our giving a legislative 
assembly to the Sicilians? It exceeds anything I 
know. This precious legislature passed two biUs 
before it was knocked on the head : the first was, to 
render lands inalienable; and the second, to cancel 
all debts due before the date of the bill. 
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And then consider the gross ignorance and folly of 
our laying a tax upon the Sicilians ! Taxation in its 
proper sense can only exist where there is a free cir- 
colation of capital^ labour^ and commodities throughout 
the community. But to tax the people in countries 
like Sicily and Corsica^ where there is no internal 
communication^ is mere robbery and confiscation. A 
crown taken from a Gorsican living in the sierras 
would not get back to him again in ten years. 

It is interesting to pass from Malta to Sicily — 
from the highest specimen of an inferior race^ the 
Saracenic^ to the most degraded class of a superior 
race, the European. 

No tongue can describe the moral corruption of the 
Maltese when the island was surrendered to us. There 
was not a fEumly in it in which a wife or a daughter 
was not a kept mistress. A marquis of ancient &mily 
applied to Sir Alexander Ball to be appointed his 
valet. " My valet I'' said Ball^ ** what can you mean, 
sirP'' The marquis said, he hoped he should then 
have had the honour of presenting petitions to his 
Excellency. " Oh, that is it, is it P '' said Sir Alex- 
ander : '^ my valet, sir, brushes my clothes and brings 
them to me. If he dared to meddle with matters of 
public business, I should kick him down stairs.'' 

In short, Malta was an Augean stable, and Boll 
had all the inclination to be a Hercules.* His task 

* I refer the reader to the Ave condndlng eflsays of the third yolume of the 
** Friend,'* aa « spedmen of irhat Mr. G. might have done aa a biographer ii 
an irretistlble instinct had not devoted him to profonnder labours. As a 
■keleh— and it pretends to nothing mo re I s there anything more perfliwt in 
our Uteiatare than the monnment ralaed in those essays to the memory of 
Sir Alexander Ball ^-•nd there an some tewhes added to the eharaoter of 
Nelson, which the reader, even of Soathe/s matchless LUb of our hero, iriU 
find both new and intaresttng —Ed. 
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was most difficulty although his qualificatioiis were 
most lemarkable. I lemember an English officer of 
▼erj high rank soliciting him for the renewal of a 
pension to an abandoned woman who had been noto- 
riouslj treacherous to us. That officer had promised 
the woman as a matter of course, — she having 
sacrificed her daughter to him. Ball was determined^ 
as far as he could, to prevent Malta from being made 
a nest of home patronage. He considered^ as was 
the fiict, that there was a contract between England 
and the Maltese. Hence the government at home, 
especially Dundas, disliked him, and never allowed 
him any other title than that of Civil Commissioner. 
We have, I believe, nearly succeeded in alienating 
the hearts df the inhabitants from us. Every officer 
in the island ought to be a Maltese, except those 
belonging to the immediate executive: 100/. per 
annnm to a Maltese, to enable him to keep a gilt 
carriage, will satisfy him wh^re an Englishman must 
have 2000/. 

Mat 1, 1884. 
Cambridge Petition to admU Distenten, 

T^HEBE are, to my grief, the names of some men 
•^ to the Cambridge petition for admission of the 
Dissenters to the University, whose cheeks I think 
must have burned with shame at the degrading 
patronage and befouling eulogies of the democratic 
press, and at seeing themselves used as the tools of 
the open and rancorous enemies of the church. How 
miserable to be hdd up for the purpose of infficting in« 
suit upon men, whose worth and ability and sincerity 
you well know, — and this by a faction banded together 
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like obscene dogs and cats and serpents^ against a 
church which you profoundly revere ! The time — 
the time — the occasion and the motive ought to have 
been argument enough^ that even if the measure were 
right or harmless in itself^ not now, nor with such as 
tAeae, was it to be effected ! 



Mat 3, 1834. 
Oom Zatoi* 

THOSE who argue ti^at England may safely depend 
upon a supply of foreign com, if it grow none or 
an insof&cient quantity of its own, forget that they 
are subjugating the necessaries of life itself to the 
mere luxuries or comforts of sodeiy. Is it not cer- 
tain that the price of com abroad will be raised upon 
us as soon as it is once known that we must buy? — 
and when that fact is known, in what sort of a situa- 
tion shall we be? Besides this, the argument sup- 
poses that agriculture is not a positive good to the 
nation, taken in and by itself, as a mode of existence 
for the people, which supposition is false and per- 
nicious; and if we are to become a great horde of 
manufacturers, shall we not, even more than at pre- 
sent, excite the ill-wiU of all the manufacturers of 
other nations ? It has been ahready shown, in evidence 
which is before all the world, that some of our manu- 
facturers have acted upon the accursed principle of 
deliberately injuring foreign manufiacturers, if they 
can, even to the ull^nate disgrace of the country and 
loss to themselves. 
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Mat 19, 1884. 
Ckritiian Sabbaih, 

HOW grossly misunderstood the geimine character 
of l^e Cturistian sabbath^ or LordVday, seemii 
to be even by the church I To confound it with the 
Jewish sabbath, or to rest its observance upon the 
fourth commandment, is, in my judgment, heretical, 
and would so have been considered in the primitive 
church. That cessation from labour on the Lord's 
day could not have been absolutely incumbent on 
Christians for two centuries after Christ, is apparent ; 
because during that period the greater part of the 
Christians were either slaves or in oficial situations 
under Pagan masters or superiors, and had duties to 
perform for those who did not recognise the day. 
And we know that St. Paul sent back Onesimus to 
his master, and told every Christian slave, that, being 
a Christian, he was free in his mind indeed, but still 
must serve his earthly master, although he might 
laudably seek for his personal freedom also. If the 
early Christians had refrised to work on the Lord's 
day, rebellion and civil war must have been the 
immediate consequences. But there is no notice of 
any such cessation. 

The Jewish sabbath was commemorative of the ter- 
mination of the great act of creation; it was to record 
that the world had not been from eternity, nor had 
arisen as a dream by itself, but that Gfod had created 
it by distinct acts of power, and that he had hallowed 
the day or season in which he rested or desisted from 
his work. When our Lord arose from the dead, the 
old creation was, as it were, superseded, and the new 
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creation then began; and therefore the first day and 
not the last day^ the commencement and not the end^ 
of the work of Ood was solemnised. 

Luther^ in speaking of the good by iUelf^ and the 
goody^ iU eofpediency alone, instances the observance 
of the Christian day of rest, — a day of repose from 
manual labour, and of activity in spiritual labour, — a 
day of joy and co-operation in the work of Christ^s 
creation. ''Keep it holy'' — says he — ''for its use' 
sake, — ^both to body and soul ! But if anywhere the 
day is made holy for the mere day's sake, — ^if any- 
where any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish 
foundation, then I order you to work on it, to ride 
on it, to dance on it, to feast on it — to do anything 
that shall reprove this encroachment on the Christian 
spirit and liberty." 

The early church distinguished the day of Christian 
rest so strongly from a fast, that it was unlawfcd for a 
man to bewail even Ais own sina, as such only, on that 
day. He was to bewail the sins of all, and to pray 
as one of the whole of Christ's body. 

And the English Befonners evidently took the 
same view of the day as Luther and the early church. 
But, unhappily, our church, in the reigns of James 
and Charles the Eirst, was so identified with the undue 
advancement of the royal prerogative, that the puri- 
tanical Judaising of the Presbyterians was but too 
well seconded by the patriots of the nation, in re- 
sisting the wise efforts of the church to prevent the 
incipient alteration in the character of the day of 
rest. After the Bestoration, the bishops and clergy 
in general adopted the view taken and enforced by 
their enemies. 
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By the hj, it is curious to observe^ in this semi- 
infidel and Malthnsian Parliament, how the Sabba- 
tarian spirit unites itself with a rancorous hostility to 
that one institution, which alone, according to reason 
and experience, can insure the continuance of an/ 
general religion at all in the nation at large. Some 
of these gentlemen, who are for not letting a poor 
labouring man have a dish of baked potatoes on a 
Sunday, reUgionu gratia — (God foi^ve that audadouB 
blasphemy!) — are foremost among those who seem to 
live but in vilifying, weakening, and impoverishing 
the national church. I own my indignation boib 
over against such contemptible fdlows. 

I siucerely wish to preserve a decent quiet on 
Sunday. I would prohibit compulsory labour, and 
put down operas, theatres, &c., for this plain reason 
— that if the rich be allowed to play, the poor will 
be forced, or, what comes to the same thing, will be 
induced, to work. I am not for a Paris Sunday. But 
to stop coaches, and let the gentleman's carriage run 
is monstrous. 



Mat 25, 1884. 
Eigk Frmt ami Bt v mm u iftiU OhmrA. 
\^OUB argument against the high prizes in the 
J- church might be put strongly thus: — Admit 
that in the beginning it might have been tairlj said, 
that some eminent rewards ought to be set apart for 
the purpose of stimulating and rewarding transcendant 
merit; what have you to say now, after centuries oi 
experience to the contrary? — Have the high prizes 
been given to the highest genius, virtue, or learning P 
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Is it not rather the truths as Jortin said^ that twelve 
votes in a contested election will .do more to make a 
man a bishop than an admired commentary on the 
twelve minor prophets ? — ^To all which and the like I 
say again^ that you ooght not to reason from the 
abuse^ which may be rectified^ against the inherent 
uses of the thing. Appoint the most deserving — and 
the prize wiU answer its purpose. As to the bishops' 
incomes^ — ^in the first place^ the net receipts — ^that 
which the bishops may spend — ^have been confessedly 
exaggerated beyond measure; but, waiving that, and 
allowing the highest estimate to be correct, I should 
like to have the disposition of the episcopal revenue 
m any one year by the late or the present Bishop of 
Durham, or the present Bishops of London or Win- 
chester, compared with that of the most benevolent 
nobleman in England, of any party in politics. I 
firmly .believe that the former give away in charity of 
one kind or another, public, official, or private, three 
times as much in proportion as the latter. You may 
have a hunks or two, now and then ; but so you would 
much more certainly, if you were to reduce the in- 
comes to 2000/. per annum. As a body, in my 
opinion, the clergy of England do in truth act as if 
their property were impressed with a trust to the 
utmost extent that can be demanded by those who 
aifect to believe, ignorantly or not, that lying legend 
of a tripartite or quadripartite division of the tithe 
by law. 
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Mat 81, 1834. 

Papacy, — UmvenUies. 

I THINK Sir Charles Wetherell's speech before the 
Privy Council very effective. I doubt if any 
other lawyer in Westminster Hail could have done 
the thing so well. 

The National Church requires^ and is required by, 
the Christian Church for the perfection of each. 'Pot 
if there were no national Church, the mere spiritual 
Church would either become, like the Papacy, a 
dreadful tyranny over mind and body ;— or else would 
£eJ1 abroad into a multitude of enthusiastic sects, as 
in England in the seventeenth century. It is my deep 
conviction that, in a country of any religion at all, 
liberty of conscience can oidy be permanently pre- 
served by means and under the shadow of a national 
Church, — a political establishment connected with, 
but distinct from, the Spiritual Church. 



I sometimes hope that the undisguised despotism 
of temper of the Dissenters may at last awaken a 
jealousy in the laity of the Church of England. But 
the apathy and inertness are, I fear, too profound— 
too providential. 

Whatever the Papacy may have been on the Con- 
tinent, it was always an unqualified evil to this country. 
It destroyed what was rising of good, and introducoi 
a thousand evils of its own. The Papacy was and stiU 
is essentially extra-national; — ^it affects, temporally, to 
do that which the spiritual Church of Christ can alone 
do— to break down the natural distinctions of nations. 
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Now, as the Boman Papacy is in itself local and pecu- 
liar, of course this attempt is nothing but a direct 
attack on the political independence of other nations. 
The institution of Universities was the single check 
on the Papacy. The Pope always hated and maligned 
the Universities. The old coenobitic establishments 
of England were converted — ^perverted, rather — ^into 
monasteries and other monking receptacles. You see 
it was at Oxford that WicMe alone found protection 
and encouragement. 



JuNB 2, IBM. 
ScA«tter*« Verpfieation, — QervMn Blank Verse. 

SCHILLEB'S blank verse is bad. He moves in 
it as a fly in a glue bottle. His thoughts have 
their connection and variety, it is true, but there is 
no sufficiently corresponding movement in the verse. 
How different from Shakspeare's endless rhythms ! 

There is a nimiety — a too-muchness — ^in all Gfer- 
mans. It is the national fault. Lessing had the best 
notion of blank verse. The trochaic termination of 
German words renders blank verse in that language 
ahnost impracticable. We have it in our dnmiatic 
hendecasyllable; but then we have a power of inter- 
weaving the iambic dose ad UbUum. 



JuNB 14, 1834. 

Rofoum OathoUe BtMmeipaHon^-^lhke of WeUingUm^^ 

OonmtUion Oath. 

npHE Boman Catholic Emancipation Act— carried in 
^ the violent, and, in fact, unprincipled manner it 
was — ^was in effect a Surinam toad ; — and the Eeform 
Billf the Dissenters' admission to the Universities, 

y2 
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and the attack on the Churchy are so many toadl^, 
one aftier another detaching themselves firom their 
parent brute. 

If you say there is nothing in the Bomish religion^ 
sincerely felt^ inconsistent with the duties of citizen- 
ship and allegiance to a territorial Protestant sovereign, 
ca^ quastio. For if CAat is once admitted, there can 
be no answer to the argument firom numbers. Cer- 
tainly, if the religion of the majority of the people be 
innocuous to the interests of the noMon, the majority 
have a natural right to be trustees of the nationalty — 
that property which is set apart for the nation's use, 
and rescued firom the gripe of private hands. But 
when I ^j^^for ike nation* s ««»— I mean the very 
reverse of what the Badicals mean. They would 
convert it to rriieve taxation, which I call a private, 
personal, and perishable use. A nation^s uses are 
immortal. 

How lamentable it is to hear the Duke of Welling- 
ton expressing himself doubtingly on the abominable 
sophism that the Coronation Oath only binds the 
King as the executive power — ^thereby making a High- 
gate oath of it I But the Duke is conscious of the 
ready retort which his language and conduct on the 
Emancipation Bill afford to his opponents. He is 
hampered by that affair. 

JuNB 20, 1834. 
Ooim Zam,-— Modem PoUHcdl Boonomiy, 

TN the argument on the Com Laws there is a ik^ra^ 
-^ fiatri^ €h iAAo yivo^. It may be admitted that the 
great principles of commerce require the interchange of 
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oommodities to be free ; but commerce^ which is barter, 
has no proper range beyond luxuries or oonveniences; 
— ^it is properly the complement to the fall existence 
and development of a state. But how can it be shown 
that the principles applicable to an interchange of 
conveniences or luxuries apply also to an interchange 
of necessaries P No state can be such properly, ^hich 
is not self-subsistent at least; for no state that is not 
so, is essentially independent. The nation that cannot 
even exist without the commodity of another nation, 
is in effect the slave of that other nation. In common 
times, indeed, pecuniary interest will prevail, and pre^ 
vent a roinous exercise of the power which the nation 
supplying the necessary must have over the nation 
which has only the convenience or luxury to return; 
but such intaest, both in individuals and nations, 
will yield to many stronger passions. Is Holland any 
authority to the contrary ? If so. Tyre and Sidon and 
Carthage were so! Would you put England on a 
footing with a country, which can be overran in a 
campaign, and starved in a year P 

The entire tendency of the modem or Malthusian 
political economy is to denationalize. It would dig up 
the charcoal foundations of the temple of Ephesus to 
bum as fuel for a steam-engine ! 



JviiB 21, 1834. 

MR. , in his poem, makes trees co-eval with 
Chaos; — which is next door to Hans Sachse,'*' 
who, in describing Chaos, said it was so pitchy dark, 
that even the very cais ran against each other ! 

* Hans SMhse was bom 1494, and died 1676.— Eo. 
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JUNB 28, 18S4. 

Socimamni^ — UmUeuriamtm, — Pomcy and ImagmaUtm. 

FAUSTUS SOCINUS worshipped Jesus Christ, and 
said that Gtoi had given him the power of being 
omnipresent. Davidi, with a litde more acuteness, 
urged that mere audition or creaturely presence could 
not possibly justify worship from men; — ^that a man, 
how glorified soever^ was no nearer God in essence 
than the vulgarest of the race. Prayer, therefore, was 
inapplicable. And how could a man be a mediator 
between Ood and man ? How could a man with sins 
himself offer any compensation for, or expiation of, 
sin, unless the most arbitrary caprice were admitted 
into the counsds of God ? — ^And so, at last, you see, 
it was discovered by the better logicians amongst the 
Socinians, that there was no such thing as sin at all. 

It is wonderful how any Socinian can read the 
works of Fhilo Judseus without some pause of doubt 
in the truth of his views as to the person of Christ. 
Whether Philo wrote on his own ground as a Jew, or 
borrowed from the Christians, the testimony as to the 
then Jewish expectation and belief, is equsJly strong. 
You know Philo calls the Logos vtoi &€ov, the Son ^ 
6odt«ai iyavrjTov t4kvov, beloved Son. He calls him 
ipxL€p€vs, Ai^A priest, beirepos 0eos, second diviniiy, 
€U^v €>€ov, ima^e of Ood, and describes him as 
tyyvrirfa firibtpos Svros ixtOopCov biatrrrJiiaTOs the 
nearest possible to Ood without any intervening sepa- 
ration. And there are numerous other remarkable 
expressions of the same sort. 

My fait h is this ; — Go d^is the Absolute Willj. it is 
his Name and the meaning of it. It i^ the ]^ v p n- 
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stasis. As begetting his awn Alterity^ the J ehovah^ 
HE he Ma nifested— tie' 18 theTaEECTi^ji^S^l^^® *^^ 
t heLife-^th e Sjpmjr-jpyoce^i? frqyft both. 

1 ihinfc KSestley must be considered the author of 
the modem Unitarianism. I owe^ under God^ my 
return to the faith^ to my having gone much farther 
than the Unitarians, and so having come round to 
the other side. I can truly say, I never falsified the 
Scripture. I always told them that their interpre- 
tations of the Scripture were intolerable upon any 
principles of sound criticism; and that, if they were 
to offer to construe the will of a neighbour as they 
did that of their Maker, they would be scouted out of 
society. I said then plainly and openly, that it was 
dear enough that John and Paul were not Unitarians. 
But at that time I had a strong sense of the repug- 
nancy of the doctrine of vicarious atonement to the 
mond being, and I thought nothing could counter- 
balance that. "What care I/' I said, ''for the 
Platonisms of John, qr the Eabbinisms of Paul? — 
My conscience revolts!'^ That was the ground of 
my Unitarianism. 

Always believing in the government of Gk)d, I was 
a fervent Optimist. But as I could not but see that 
the present state of things was not the best, I was 
necessarily led to look forward to some future state. 

You may conceive the difference in kind between 
the Fancy and the Imagination in this way, — ^that if 
the check of the senses and the reason were withdrawn, 
the first would become delirium, and the last mania. 
The Fancy brings together images which have no con- 
nection natural or moral, but are yoked together by 
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the poet by means of some acddental coincideoGe; as 
in the well-known passage in Hudibras : — 

** The sun hud long sinoo in the Up 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And like a lobster boyPd^ the moni 
From black to red began to turn." * 

The Imagination modifies images, and gives unity to 
variety; it sees all things in one, il pA nelP imo. 
There is the epic imagination, the perfection of which 
is in Milton; and the dramatic, of which Shakspeare 
is the absolute master. The first gives unity by throw- 
ing back into the distance; as after the magnificent 
approach of the Messiah to battle,t the poet, by one 
touch from himsdf — 

— ^'^ (ar off their eoming shone 1 ** — 



* Pftrt IX., c. %y.W, 

t " Forth nuh'd with whirlwind Bound 

The ohuiot of Paternal Deity, 

FlaAing thiek flames, wheel within wheel ondimwa, 

Itoelf instinct with spirit, bat oonYoy'd 

ByfoarehemUoehapes; four flMes eeob 

Had wonderotts ; as with stars their bodies all 

And wings were set with eyes ; with eyes the wheek 

Of beryl, and careering fires between ; 

Oyer their heads a crystal firmament, 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber, and colours of the showwy andi. 

He, in celestial panoply all arm'd 

Of radiant Urim, work diTinely wroogfat, 

Ascended ; at his right hand Victory 

Sat eagle-wing'd; beside him hung his bow 

And qnlYer, with three-lxdted thunder stored; 

And fh>m about him fierce efltiBion rolled 

Of smoke, and bickering flame, and sparkles dire 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints, 

He onward came ; far ciff (Ae<r conwng $hone ; 

And twenty thousand (I their number Lsard) 

Chariots of God, half on each hand, were seen : 

He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 

Ob the crystalline sky, in sapphire thnmed, 

Illustrious far and wide ; but by his own 

First seen."— P. L., book vi^ yer. 749, ^ 
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makes the whole one inuige. And so at the oondnsiop 
of the description of the appearance of the entranced 
angels^ in which every sort of ims^ from all the 
regions of earth and air is introduced to diversify and 
illustrate^ — ^the reader is brought back to the single 
image by— 

•* He call'd so load, tiuU all the hoOow deep 
OfHeUMoonded."* 

The dramatic imagination does not throw back, bat \ 
brings close; it stamps aQ nature with one, and that / 
its own, meaning, as in Lear throughout. 

At the very outset, what are we to think of the 
soundness of this modem system of political economy, 
the direct tendency of every rale of which is to de- 
nationalize, and to make the love of our country a 
foolish superstition P 



XftndcaU'd 



His legions, angel forms, who lay intranoed 

Thick as aatumnal laares that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th' Etmrian shades, 

High ofw-uth% embower; or soatter'd sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 

Haih rez'd the Hed-Sea coast, whose wares o^trfhr^w 

Bosiris, and his Memphian Chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcasses 

And broken chariot wheels ; so thick bestrown, 

Aljeet and lost lay these, eoYering fhe flood, 

Under amaaement of their hideous change. 

He eaiea 90 Umdf ikat aU the koOow deep 

O/BeU reeowdedr—F. h^ book i., Ter. 800, Af 



JuNB 28, 1834. 
Mr, Chkndg^B Sfftiem.'^JBiograpkia JAteraria, — DtMmUen, 

YOU may not understand my system, or any given 
part of it, — or by a determined act of wilful* 
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ness, you may, even though perceiving a ray of light, 
reject it in anger and disgust . — ^but this I will say, — 
that if you once master it, or any part of it, you 
cannot hesitate to acknowledge it as the truth. You 
cannot be sceptical about it. 

The metaphysical disquisition at the end of the first 
volume of the '' Biogpuphia Literaria " is unformed 
and immature; — ^it contains the fragments of the 
truth, but it is not folly thought out. It is wonder- 
fill to myself to think how infinitely more profound 
my views now are, and yet how much clearer they are 
withal. The circle is completing ; the idea is coming 
round to, and to 1^, the common sense. 



The generation of the modem worldly Dissenter 
was thus: Presbyterian, Arian, Socinian, and last. 
Unitarian. 

Is it not most extraordinary to see the Dissenters 
caUing themselves the descendants of the old Non- 
conformists, and yet clamouring for a divorce of 
Church and State? Why — ^Baxter, and the other 
great leadears, would have thought a man an atheist 
who had proposed such a thing. They were rather for 
merging the State in the Church. But these our 
modem gentlemen, who are blinded by political pas- 
sion, give the kiss of alliance to the harlot of Bome, 
and walk arm in arm with those who deny the God 
that redeemed them, if so they may but wreak their 
insane antipathies on the National Church ! Well ! 
I suppose they have counted the cost, and know what 
it is they would have, and can keep. 
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July 5, 1834. 

^Fielding and JUcharditm, — Bishop Somdf&rd, — Romom 
Oatholie HeUgion, 

T DO not remember a more beautiful piece of prose 
-■- in EngKsh than the consolation addressed by Lord 
Brooke (Fulke Greville) to a lady of quality on certain 
conjugal infelicities. The diction is such that it might 
have been written now, if we could find any one com- 
bining so thoughtful a head with so texider a heart 
and so exquisite a taste. 

Barrow often debased his language merely to evi- 
dence his loyalty. It was, indeed, no easy task for a 
man of so much genius, and such a precise mathe- 
matical mode of thinking, to adopt even for a moment 
the slang of L^Estrange and Tom Brown; but he 
succeeded in doing so sometimes. With the excep- 
tion of such parts, Barrow must be considered as 
closing the first great period of the English lan- 
guage. Dryden began the second. Of course there 
are numerous subdivisions. 



Peter Wilkins is to my mind a work of uncommon 
beauty; and yet Stothard's illustrations have added 
beauties to it. If it were not for a certain tendency 
to affectation, scarcely any praise could be too high 
for Stothard's designs. Thej give me great pleasure. 
I believe that Bobinson Crusoe and Peter Wilkins 
could only have been written by islanders. No con- 
tinentalist could have conceived either tale. Davis's 
story is an imitation of Peter Wilkins ; but there are 
many beautiful things in it ; especially his finding his 
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wife crouching by the fire-side, — she having, in his 
absence, plucked out all her feathers — to be like him! 
It would require a very peculiar genius to add 
another tale, ejusdem generis, to Bobinson Crusoe and 
Peter Wilkins. I once projected such a thing; but 
the difficulty of a pre-occupied ground stopped me. 
Perhaps La Motte Fouqu^ might effect something; 
but T should fear that neither he, nor any other 
Gr^rman, could entirely understand what may be 
called the " desert island** feeling. I would try the 
marvellous line of Peter Wilkins, if I attempted it, 
rather than the real fiction of Bobinson Crusoe. 



What a master of composition Fielding was ! Upon 
my word, I think the (Edipus Tprannus, the Alchemist, 
and Tom Jones, the three most perfect plots ever 
planned. And how charming, how wholesome, Field- 
ing always is f To take him up after fiichardson, is 
like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn, on a breezy day in May. 

I have been very deeply inter^ited in the account 
of Bishop Sandford's life, published by his son. He 
seems to have been a thorough gentleman upon the 
model of St. Paul, whose manners were the &iest of 
any man^s upon record. 

I think I could have conformed to the then domi- 
nant Church before the Bieformation. The exrors 
existed, but they had not been riveted into peremptory 
articles of faith before the Council of Trent. If a 
Romanist were to ask me the question put to Sir 
Henry Wotton,* I should content myself by answer- 

* " Having, at bis being in Borne, made acquaintance with a pleaiant 
prieat, who invited him, one ervning, to hear their vesper moaic at ehareh ; 
the priest, seeing Sir Henry stand obscurely in a comer, sends to him by a 
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ing, that I could not exactly say when my religion, 
as he was pleased to call it, began — but that it was 
certainly some sixty or seventy years before Ais, at all 
events— which began at the Council of Trent. 



JuLT 10,1834. 

T AM dying, but without expectation of a speedy 
A rdease. Is it not strange that very recently by- 
gone images, and scenes of early life, have stolen into 
my mind, like breezes blown from the spice-islands of 
Touth and Hope — ^tbose twin realities of this phantom 
world I I do not add Love, — ^for what is Love but 
Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen bs anef 
I say realities ; for reality is a thing of degrees, from 
the Iliad to a dream; koH yip t* Svap iK ACos l<m. 
Yet, in a strict sense, reality, is not predicable at all 
of aught below Heaven. " Es enim in coelia, Pater 
noster, qui tu vere es !" Hooker wished to live to 
finish his Ecclesiastical Polity : — so I own I wish life 
and strength had been spared to me to complete my 
Philosophy. Eor, as Gx)d hears me, the originating, 
continuing, and sustaining wish and design in my 
heart ware to exalt the glory of his name ; and, which 
is the sam^ thing in other words, to promote the 
improvement of mankind. But visum aUter JDeo, and 
his will be done. ____^ 

*** This note may well finish the present specimens. 
What followed was for the memory of private firiends 

boy of the ohoir this question, writ in a smsU piece of paper ;— ' Where was 
70nr religion to be found before Luther? To which question, Sir Henry 
pnMBtly underwrite—' My vellgion was to be fousud then, wliem yours Li 
not to be found now— iQ the written word of God.* " "Lnctk WoMotIb lAft ^ 
Sir Hewm Wbttom. 
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only. Mr. Coleridge was then extremely ill; bat 
oertainly did not believe his end to be quite so near 
at hand as it was. — ^Ed. 



The following Beoollections of Mr. Coleridge, written 
in May, 1811, have been also communicated to me 
by my brother, Mr. Justice Coleridge : — 

« April 20, ISll, at Mi^aUmd. 

" We got on politics, and he related some curious 
&cts of the Prince and Perceval. Then, adverting to 
the present state of affairs in Portugal, he said that 
he rejoiced, not so much in the mere &vourable turn, 
as in the end that must now be put to the base reign 
of opinion respectmg the superiority and invincible 
skill of the [French generals. Brave as Sir John Moore 
was, he thought him deficient in that greater and more 
essential manliness of soul, which should have made 
him not hold liis enemy in such fearful respect, and 
which should have taught him to care less for the 
opinion of the world at home. 

" We then got, I know not how, to German topics. 
He said that the language of their literature was en- 
tirely factitious, and had been formed by Luther from 
the two dialects. High and Low Gterman; that he 
had made it, grammatically, most correct, more so, 
perhaps, than any other language; it was equal to 
the Greek, except in harmony and sweetness. And 
yet the Germans themselves thought it sweet; — 
Klopstock had repeated to him an ode of his own to 
prove it, and really had deceived himself, by the force 
of association, into a belief that the harsh sounds, 
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conveying, indeed, or being significant of, sweet images 
or thoughts, were themselves sweet. Mr. C. was asked 
what he thought of Klopstock; He answered, that 
his tame was rapidly dedming in Germany; that an 
Englishman might form a correct notion of him by 
uniting the moral epigram of Young, the bombast of 
Hervey, and the minute description of Sichardson. 
As to sublimity, he had^ with all Qermans, one rule 
for producing it; — ^it was, to take something very 
great, and make it very small in comparison with 
that which you wish to elevate. Thus, for example, 
Klopstock says, — ' As the gardener goes forth, and 
scatters from his basket seed into the garden ; so does 
the Creator scatter worlds with his right hand/ Here 
worlds, a large object, are made smaU in the hands of 
the Creator; consequently, the Creator is very great. 
In short, the Germans were not a poetical nation in 
the very highest sense. Wieland was their best poet : 
his subject was bad, and his thoughts often impure; 
but his language was rich and harmonious, and his 
fancy luxuriant. Sotheb/s translation had not at 
all caught the manner of the original. But the Qer- 
mans were good metaphysicians and critics: they 
criticised on principles previously laid down ; thus, 
though they might be wrong, they were in no danger 
of being self-contradictory, which was too often ike 
case with English critics. 

'^ Young, he said, was not a poet to be read through 
at once. His love of point and wit had ofl;^ put an 
end to his pathos and sublimity ; but there were parts 
in him which must be immortal. He (Mr. C.) loved to 
read a page of Young, and walk out to think of him. 

'' Eetuming to the Germans, he said that the state 
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of their religion^ when he was in QermanT, was 
really shocking. He had never met one clergyman 
a Christian; and he found professors in the aniyend- 
ties leetoring against the most material points in the 
Gh)8pel. He instanced^ I thinks Paulus, whose lee- 
tores he had attended. The object was to resolve 
the miracles into natural operations; and such a 
disposition evinced was the best road to pr^erment. 
He severely caisnred Mr. Taylor's book> in which 
the principles of Paulus were explained and insisted 
on with much gratuitous indelicacy. He then entered 
into the question of Socinianism^ and noticed^ as I 
recollect, the passage in the Old Testament; 'The 
people bowed their faces, and w)r$Aipped Qad and 
the king.' He said, that all worship implied the 
presence of the object worshipped : the people wor- 
shipped, bowing to the sensuous presence of the one, 
and the conceived omnipresence of the other. He 
talked of his having constantly to defend the Church 
against the Sodnian Bishop of Uandaff, Watson. 
The subject then varied to Boman Catholicism, and 
he gave us an account of a controversy he had had 
with a very sensible priest in Sicily, on the worship 
of saints. He had driven the priest from one post 
to another, tiU the latter took up the ground, that 
though the saints were not omnipresent, yet Gh>d, who 
was so, imparted to them the prayers offered up, and 
then they used thdr intarferenee with Him to grant 
them. 'That is, father, (said G. in reply) — excuse 
my seeming levity, for I mean no impiety^— that is; 
I have a deaf and dumb wife, who yet understands 
me, and I her, by signs. Tou have a favour to ask of 
me, and want ray wife's interference; so you corn- 
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municato your request to me, who impart it to her, 
and she, by signs back again, b^ me to grant it/ 
The good priest langhed, and said, *Po/mlu8 vuU 
deeipi, et decipiaiur/* 

''We then got upon the Oxford controversy, and 
he was decidedly of opinion that there could be no 
doubt of Ck>pleston's complete victory. He thought 
the Aeview had chosen its points of attack ill, as 
there must doubtless be in every institution so old 
much to reprehend and carp at. On the otiier hand, 
he thought that Oopleston had not been so severe or 
hard upon them as he might have been; but he 
admired the critical part of his work, which he 
thought very highly valuable, independently of the 
controversy. He wished some portion of mathe- 
matics was more essential to a degree at Oxford, as 
he thought a gentleman^s education incomplete with- 
out it^ and had himself found the necessity of getting 
up a litde, when he could ill spare the time. He 
every day more and more lamented his neglect of 
them when at Cambridge. 

'' Then glancing off to Aristotle, he gave a very 
Iiigh character of hinu He said that Bacon objected 
to Aristotle the groesnesa of his examples, and Davy 
now did precisely the same to Bacon: both were 
wrong; for each of those philoeophers wished to con- 
fine the attention of the mind in their works to the 
farm of reasoning only, by whidi other truths might 
be established or elicited, and therefore the most trite 
and common-place examples were in fact the best. 
He said that during a long confinement to his room, 
he had taken up the Schoolmen, and was astonished 
at the immense learuin|; and acute knowledge di^ 
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played by them; that there was scarcely anything which 
modem philosophers had proudly brought forward as 
tiieir own, which might not be found clearly and 
systematically laid down by them in some or other of 
their writings. Lodce had sneered at the Schoolmen 
unfedrly, and had raised a foolish laugh against them 
by citations from their Quid libei questions, which 
were discussed on the eves of holydays, and in which 
the greatest latitude was allowed, bmg considered 
mere exercises of ingenuity. We had ridiculed their 
quiddities^ and why P Had we not borrowed their 
quantUy and their qualify, and why then rqect their 
quidditjf, when every schooiboy in logic must know, 
that of everything may be asked. Quantum est? Quale 
eet? and Quid est? the last bringing you to the most 
material of aU points, its individual being. He after- 
wards stated, that in a History of Speculative Phi- 
losophy which he was endeavouring to prepare for 
pubUcation, he had proved, and to the satisfaction of 
Sir James Mackintosh, that there was nothing in 
Locke which his best admirers most admired, that 
might not be found more clearly and better laid down in 
Descartes, or the old Schoolmen ; not that he was him- 
self an impUcit disciple of Descartes, though he thought 
that Descartes had been much misinterpreted. 

''When we got on the subject of poetry and 
Southey, he gave us a critique of the Curse of 
Kehama, the &ult of which he thought consisted in 
the assodation of a plot and a machinery so very wild 
with feelings so sober and tender : but he gave the 
poem high commendation, admired the art displayed 
in the employment of the Hindu monstrosities, and 
begged us to observe tiie noble feehng excited of the 
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superiority of virtue over vice ; that Kehama went on, 
from the beginning to the end of the poem, increasing 
in power, whilst Kailyal gradually lost her hopes and 
her protectors ; and yet by the time we got to the 
end, we had arrived at an utter contempt and even 
carelessness of the power of evil, as exemplified in the 
almighty Bajah, and felt a complete confidence in thi* 
safety of the uiqirotected virtue of the maiden. This 
he thought the very great merit of the poem. 

" When we walked home with him to the inn, he 
got on the subject of the English Essay for the year 
at Oxford*, and thought some consideration of the 
corruption of language should be introduced into it. 
It originated, he thought, in a desire to abbreviate 
all expression as much as possible ; and no doubt, if 
in one word, without violating idiom, I can express 
what others have done in more, and yet be as fully 
and easily understood, I have manifestly made an 
improvement; but if, on the other hand, it becomes 
harder, and takes more time to comprehend a thou^t 
or image put in one word by Apuleius than when 
expressed in a whole sentence by Cicero, the saving 
is merely of pen and ink, and the alteration is 
evid^tiiy a o(»rruption.^' 



April ^h—Jtkhfmmd. 

'''DEFOBE breakfast we went into Mr. May^s 
^ delightful book-room, where he was again 
silent in admiration of the prospect. After breakfast, 
we walked to church. He seemed full of cahn piety, 
and said he always felt the most delightfal sensations 

* On Ktjrmology. 

S2 
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in a Sunday church-yard^ — ^that it sirock him as if 
Qod had given to man fifty-two springs in every 
year. After the service, he was vehement against the 
sennon^ as common-pLice, and invidious in its tone 
towards the poor. Then he gave many texts ftom 
the lessons and gospel of the day^ as affordii^ fit 
subjeets for disconrses. He ridiculed the absurdity 
of refusing to believe everything that you oonld not 
imderstand; and mentioned a rebuke of Dr. Parr's 
.^o a man of the name of Frith^ and that of another 
clergyman to a young man, who said he would believe 
nothmg which he could not understand: — ^^GRien, 
young man, your creed will be the shortest of any 
man's I know.' 

" As we walked up Mr. Cambridge's meadows to- 
wards Twickenham, he criticised Johnson and Gray 
as poets, and did not seem to allow them high merit. 
The excellence of verse, he said, was to be untrans- 
latable into any other words without detriment to the 
beauty of the passive ; — ^the position of a single word 
could not be altered in Milton without injury. Gray's 
personifications, he said, were mere printer's devils' 
personifications — persons with a capital letter, abstract 
qualities with a small one. He thought Cbllins had 
more genius than Gray, who was a singular instance 
of a man of taste, poetic feeling, and fancy, without 
imagination. He contrasted Dryden's opening of the 
10th satire of Juvenal with Johnson's : — 

* * Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from Ganges to Pern/ 

vrhich was as much as to say, — 

** < Let observation with extensive observation ohserve maii> 
kind.» 
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''After dianer he told us a humorous story of his 
enthxudastic fondness for Qoakerism, when he was at 
Cambridge^ and his attending one of their meetings^ 
which had entirelj cured him. When the little 
ofaildren came in, he was in raptures with them, and 
descanted upon the ddightfnl mode of treating them 
now, in comparison with what he had experienced in 
childhood. He lamented the haughtiness with which 
Englishmen treated all foreigners abroad, and tiie 
fietcilify with which our govenmient had always given 
up any people which had allied itself to us, at the 
end of a war j and he particularly remarked upon our 
abandonment of Minorca. These two things, he said, 
made us universally disliked on the Continent; though, 
as a people, most highly respected. He thought a 
war with America inevitable; and expressed his 
opmion, tiiat the United States were unfortunate in 
the prematnreness of their separation from tiiis coun- 
tiy, before they had in themselves the materials of 
moral society — ^before they had a gentry and a learned 
class,— 'the former looking backwards, and giving the 
sense of stability — ^the latter looking forwards, and 
regulating the fedings of the people. 

'' Afterwards, in the drawing-room, he sat down by 
Professor Bigaud, with whom he entered into a dis- 
cussion of Kant's System of Meti^hysics. The little 
knots of the company were speedily silent: Mr. C.'s 
vtAce grew louder; and abstruse as the subject was, 
yet his language was so ready, so energetic, and so 
eloquent, and his illustrationB so very neat and appo- 
site, that the ladies evoi paid him the most solicitous 
and respectful attention. They were really entertamed 
with Kanf s Metaphysics I At last I took one of them. 
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% rerj sweet fliiiger, to the piano-forte; and, when 
there was a paose, she began an Italian air. She was 
amdons to please him, and he was enraptured. His 
frame quivered with emotion, and there was a titter 
of itDCommon delight on his connteoanoe. When it 
was over, he praised the singer warmly, and prayed 
die might finish those strains in heaven 1 

'' This is nearly all, except some anecdotes, which 
I recollect of onr meeting with this most interesting, 
most wonderful man. Some of his topics and argu- 
ments I have enumerated; but the connection and 
the words are lost. And nothing that I can say can 
give any notion of his eloquence and manner,— of 
the hold which he soon got on his audience — of the 
variety of his stores of information — or, finally, of 
the artlessness of his habits, or the modesty and tem- 
per with which he listened to, and answered arguments, 
contradictory to his own.''— J. T. C. 



The following address has been printed before ; but 
it cannot be too widely circulated, and it will form an 
Impropriate conclusion to this volume. 

To Adam Stem m etn K • 

Mt DEAK Gk>I>CHILD, 

I offer up the same fervoit prayer for you 
now, as I did kneeling before the altar, when you 
were baptized into Christ, and solemnly received as a 
living member of his spiritual body, the Church. 

Tears must pass before you will be able to read, 
with an understanding heart, what I now write. But 
I trust that the all-gracious Ood, the Father of our 
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Lord Jesas Ghrist, the Father of Mercies^ who by 
his only-begotten Son (all mercies in one sovereign 
mercy I) has redeemed you from the evil ground^ and 
willed yon to be bom out of darkness, but into light — 
oat of death, but into life— out of sin, but into righte- 
ousness, even into the ''Lord our Bighteonsness /' I 
trost tlutt He will graciously hear the prayers of your 
dear parents, and be with you as the spirit of health 
and growth in body and mind I 

My dear Gh>dch]ldl — ^You received from Ghrisfs 
minister at the biq^tismalfont, as your Christian name, 
the name of a most dear friend of your father's, and 
who was to me even as a son, the late Adam Steinmetz, 
whose fervent aspiration, and ever paramount aim, even 
from early youth, was to be a Christian in thought, 
word^ and deed — ^in will, mind, and affections. 

I too, your God&th^, have known what the enjoy- 
ments and advantages of this life are, and what the 
more refined pleasures which learning and intellectual 
power can b^^w ; and with all the experience that 
more than threescore years can give, I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you, (and earnestly 
pray that you may hereafter live and act on the con- 
viction,) that health is a great blessing— -competence 
obtained by honourable industry a great blessing, — 
and a great blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and rdatives; but that the greatest of all 
blessings, as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, 
is to be indeed a Christian. But I have been like- 
wise^ through a large portion of my later life, a sufferer, 
sorely afflicted with bodily pains, languors, and mani- 
fold infirmities ; and, for the last three or four years, 
have, with few and brief intervals, been confined to a 
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8ick-room, bilA, at this moment^ in great weakness 
and heayiness, write from a sick-bed, hopeless of a 
ncoYoj, jet without prospect of a speedy removal; 
and I, tiins on the very brink of the grave, sdlemnly 
bear witness to you, that the Ahnighiy Bedeemo:, 
most gracions in his promises to them that truly seek 
Urn, is fiuthfid to perform what he hath promised, 
and has preserved, nnder all my pains and infiimities, 
the inward peace that passeth all understanding, with 
the supporting assurance of a recondled Gk>d, who 
will not withcbaw his spirit from me in the conflict, 
and in his own time will deliver me from the Evil 
One! 

O, my dear Godchild 1 eminently blessed are those 
who b^in early to sedc, fear, and love their God, 
trusting wholly in the righteousness and mediation of 
their Lord, Bedeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High 
Priest^ Jesus Christ 1 

O preserve this as a Iqpicy and bequest from your 
anseen Godfather and friemd, 

S. T. GOLBBIDGB, 

OaOVB, HlOHOATB, 

July 13, I8S4. 

He died on the 25th dav of the same month. 
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